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A COMPARISON OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AMONG AMERICAN 
AND GERMAN YOUTH * 


BY 


Harvard Univer 


ue psychological study of nations 
is handicapped by the lack of any 
To 
determine the extent to which an indi 
submissive 


systematic trame of reterence. 


is neurotic OF or 
b aggressive, we can compare his behavior 
with the norm of his group, by means of 
standardized and _ observational 
S methods, and note the degree of devi 
There are as yet, however, no 

F international norms in psychology by 
which to judge the attitudes and traits 

Sof character of the people of an entire 
Nor are there good prospects 
for such norms in the near future. 
Under these circumstances, comparable 
} data from at least one’s own country can 
provide a valuable point of reference. 

Without some empirical guide of this 

type, the psychologist who studies for- 

feign character is apt to fall easy victim 
tto the emotional forces that pervade this 
field, his interpretations of his research 

data serving only to confirm his preju- 


tests 


von 


B dices and preconceived ideas. 


The following study is to be con 
sidered a limited experiment in this field 
sof comparative national psychology. It 


tudy was made possible only through 
perauon of Dr. Gordon W. Allport and 
Cantril, who supplied the American 

nal Special acknowledgment 
Harvard University students who gave 
U. S. tests and tabulated the results, 

y to Mr. S. J. Black, who did the tabu 
what is referred to below as the “U. S$ 
The 


while 


form 1S 


German data were gathered by 
on duty in Germany with the 
n Control an organization 
inntelligence policies which encour- 


Division, 


type of study 
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fy 

represents an attempt to obtain com- 
parable data on certain broad moral and 
social aspects of personality among Ger 
man and American youth, without 
dwelling on the more obvious political 


differences. 


Met! {ODS AND PROCEDURES 


The data were obtained through 
anonymous questionnaires, a procedure 
that has been found useful in getting 
German youth to overcome their anxiety 
about expressing personal opinions. 
Even so, it must be realized that certain 
of the differences found would probably 
be greater if the German tests were not 
given under the circumstances of U. S. 
occupation, since German youth have a 
strong propensity to conform to what 
they consider to be the official creed of 
their new rulers.’ all 
German questions and nearly ail Ameri 


can questions used, the form was headed 


In the case of 


by the statement: “We are interested to 
learn what young people your age are 
thinking. No one of you will be asked 


for your name. You have an oppor 
1 Greater differences might be expected, in par 
ideological issucs 
may the 
undoubtedly true, 
questions in 
State the 
questions under 
Family Author- 


ticular, in questions that involve 
where the 
“American” answe! This 1s 
for example, in the case of 
the that f nm “The 
Individual,” but less true of the 
the section on “Attitudes toward 
ity.” While American-like attitudes expressed in 
the more ideological questions relatively 
superficial, the answers must not be dismissed as 

reflect the manner in 
actually under 


German youth recognize 


sc vec ral 


section llows « and 


may be 


verbal, ince the 


purely 
which 
American occupahon 


Germans also behave 
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tunity to express your opinion freely 
and without restraint.” The only back- 
ground information requested was age, 
sex, religion, and father’s occupation. 
Brief instructions were given on how to 
fill out the form. 

In a number of questions, a conflict 
of values was set up. We can assume 
that both American and German youth 
will approve of patriotism, obedience, 
justice to individuals, and the like. It 
is in the relative status of such values 
that the chief differences presumably lie. 

In the United States, the question- 
naire was given in November, 1945, to 
1600 high-school students between the 
ages of 14 and 18 in the following 
places: Malden, Massachusetts: Lowell, 
Massachusetts: Concord, Massachusetts; 
Brooklyn, New York: Toledo, Ohio; 
and Oak Park, a suburb of Chicago. 
The data for each city were separately 
analyzed. In stratified 
sample was obtained by selecting 200 
cases at random so as to fulfill the fol- 
Jewish—7 per 


addition, a 


requirements: 
28 per cent, Protestant 


lowing 
cent, Catholic 
et al—65 per cent; boys—so per cent, 
girls—so per cent; upper economic level 

20 per cent, middle economic level 
50 per cent, lower economic level—3o 
per cent (roughly judged by father’s 
occupation). The youth were also 
equally divided with respect to lower 
and higher age groups within the range. 
This sample, considered to be fairly 
representative of urban and suburban 
youth in eastern and middle western 
U.S.A., will be used in most compari- 
sons with the German youth, although 
certain other data will also be called in. 

The German sample that plays the 
largest role in the study was a group of 
191 youth, aged 14-18, from the town 
of Bad Homburg. Their names were 
taken at random from the food-ration- 
ing cards, and they were summoned 


through the Burgomeister to take the 
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test in late November, 1945. Bad Hom 
burg is a fairly well-to-do town jy 





outside Frankfurt, once a favorite reson 
place. The youth indicated that their 
fathers were mostly skilled artisans 
merchants and tradesmen, and 
servants.” Since Bad Homburg pr 











~ Civil 






ably corresponds more closely to O 
Park, a well-to-do suburb of Chicag 
than to any of the other U. S. towns oy 
cities, the Oak Park data (162 cases) 
will also be used for comparison, 1 

3ad “Homburg sampk 







contained 


is 


) 
Protestants 





boys and 97 girls; 106 
(“evangelisch”), 78 Catholics, and » 


miscellaneous (1 Jew). The age distri 






bution was slightly weighted in the 1 





and 17-year groups, and weak in 
year-olds. Official Nazi records ind 
that, in terms of 
Bad Homburg was a normal town. | 





party membersh 






attitude questions that have been asked 
3ad Homburg and in other 





both in 
German communities, the distributi 
of 
form. 
to whether 
new “Fuehrer” in order to recover, 7 
per cent of the boys and 90 per cen 






unswers has been remarkably wu 
For example, in the question 


Germany 





needs a strong 






the girls agreed in Bad Homburg 





compared with 73 per cent of the by 
and 88 per cent of the girls in Off 
bach, a considerably more indust: 
suburb of Frankfurt on the other s 
of town. However, it is obvious that 
Bad Hornburg youth cannot be « 
sidered representative of youth in 
areas and all types of community 
Germany today. 

The Bad Homburg 
broken down into three groups for fu 
ther comparison: a “Nazi” group, 
“anti-Nazi” group, and a middle grou 
This was done by dividing the youth 
the basis of answers to two questo! 
that have been tested and found usetu 
in differentiating political Nazis 
political anti Nazis: “Do you believe 














youth wer 






al ity ie, 
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. 1 
shat National Socialism was a bad idea, 


4 good idea badly carried out?” 
a good 


The 


who 


Hitler a bad person, or 


1 
who na 


bad advisers?” 

were defined as those 
first alternative in both ques 
took one first alternative and 
inswel the other question, The 
thos who 
The 


group consisted of those who 


were defined as 


the second alternatives. 


d the two inconsist 
It must be realized that this pro 
which brought forth 55 


‘I Nazis, and 55 middle cascs, 1S 


que stions 
antl 


irbitrary way of chopping up 
uum. By more rigorous or less 
riteria, the size of the cate 
ould be changed. German youth 

do not divide easily Nazis 

nd anti-Nazis, but are in great ma 


rity confused, holding both pro-Nazi 


into 


1 anti-Nazi views, in one or another 
tion. The pure type who whole 
defends or 

ts all of National Socialism is rare. 


whole-heartedly 


T] nti Nazi group, so defined, con 
1 27 boys, 28 girls: 22 Protestants, 
holics. The Nazi 
. boys, 15 girls: 52 Protestants, 
tholics. ‘The 


tholic s to be 


, 
) 


group con 


tendency for boys 


somewhat more 
ri than girls and Protestants has 
found in other attitude studies in 
n towns. 
of German youth from 
Offenbach 
a slight extent in 


port. Studies of the attitudes of these 


and have also 


lberg 
used to this 
ups have already been reported (1). 
For lack of available 


Offenbach 
d 


data, Friedberg 
youth have not been 
into Nazis and anti-Nazis. 

difficulties of 
matter of translation pre 
a considerable problem. 41- 


Among other proce 


Bdure, the 
sented 


§ lingual experts, it has been found, rarely 


agree on the exact translation from 
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English into German of attitude ques- 
tions. The more basic difficulty lies in 
the fact that so frequently there is no 
exact German equivalent of the English 
“bully,” 


Even where there appears 


meaning (“fair play,” “toler 
ance,” etc.). 
simple German equivalent, as 
“Verbrechen,” it 


argued that the German phrase has a 


to be 
in “crime” may be 


context ol meaning, a connotation de 
rived from German life, that sets it off 
English phrase. Since it is 


that 


from. the 


well known an apparently small 


difference of meaning may have a con 
siderable effect on the results of an 
opinion poll or attitude test, one may 
feasible 


ask whether it 18 theoretically 


and possible to make a 
attitude study by means of a translated 
The 
be acknowledged, but they are not pro- 
Culturally conditioned differ- 


comparative 


questionnaire. difficulties should 
hibitory. 
ences in meaning hold for objects and 
acts, as well as words, and are involved 
in all comparative psychological analy 
sis. It is felt that if words can be found 
in German and English that are simple, 
direct, and conventional references, de 
noting the same type of objective fact 
or situation, then inevitable differences 
in -connotative meaning should not be 
Judging 
from written-in comments, most of the 
study 


too great a cause for concern. 


difficulties in wording in this 
arose from ambiguities that appeared 
equally in the English and the German 
form the fact that it 


not possible to do careful pre-testing of 


a result of was 


the majority of the questions. 


INDIVIDUAI 


Stein, the 
most important thing to teach Germans 


Tue STATE AND THI 


According to Gertrude 
1S disobedience. More prosai ally stated, 
the German is noted for his unques 
tioning obedience to authority, his fail 
ure to exercise individual responsibility 


and act on the basis of independent 












49 
moral judgment.” In questions where 
individualistic action is opposed to the 
authority and dignity of the state, Ger 
man youth differ in a way consistent 
with this view, although a number of 
the more sophisticated ones were un- 
doubtedly cognizant of the “American” 
answer. 

QUESTION 1 


“Do You Tuink THE AMERICAN (GERMAN) 
Sotprer Wuo REFusep, DURING THE War, 
ro Osey AN Orper to SHoot AN INNO 
CENT Prisoner Was Justiriep?” 

(“Wenn im Kriege ein deutscher Soldat 
den Befehl bekam, cinen  unschuldigen 
Gefangenen zu erschiessen, war er gerecht 


fertigt, die Ausfuehrung dieses Befehls zu 


verweigern?’’’) 

P. . - 

(Percentages ) 
Yrs No | N \ 

| 

[ S. Sat 68 29 3 
Ona) | " S4 14 , 
Bad Homburg sampl 14 ( 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 56 35 9 
Bad Homburg Nazi 4¢ 50 ; 


QUESTION 2 
“SHoutp Propre Wao Unyustiy Criticize 
THE GOVERNMENT OF A COUNTRY 
Be THrown IN Jari?” 
(“Sollen Leute, die die Regiecrung eines 
Landes ungerecht kritisieren, ins Gefaengnis 


gesteckt werden?”) 


(Percentages ) 


U. S. Sample ae 7 I 
Oak Park 21 78 I 
Bad Homburg Sampl 6 ~ 7 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 24 9 
Bad Homburg Nazis 16 $3 1 


2 An excellent illustration appears in the recent 
testimony of Field Marshal Keitel at Nuernberg, 
according to a United Press dispatch of April 6: 

“What,” asked Fyfe quietly, “were the worst 
matters in which you acted against the inner 
voice of conscience?” 

“The ones,” said Keitel, “which were against 
basic traiming as a German officer.” 


“On the Fuchrer’s order to shoot Commandos 
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German philosophy was. succ; 
expressed by several boys who wrot 
the comment, “Befehl ist Befeh|.’ 
answer to the first question. In bo 
questions, the anti-Nazis are closer 
the American norm than the Naji 
Note, however, that in these results. 
well as in the results of other question 
in this study, “Fascist” and “democrat 


attitudes appear by no means perfecth 
correlated with Fascist and democra 
political loyalties. One may ponder | 
fact that such a sizeable element 
American youth, as well as many Ger 
man anti-Nazis, are disposed towar 
throwing a person in jail for the sin 
making an unjust criticism of 
government. 

The following data suggest that ¢ 
American-German difference in attit 
toward authority is not peculiar to mat 
ters of state authority, but applies to th 
simplest types of social relation. 


QUESTION 3 


“Wuicu or Tuest Boys tn Your Optnioy 
rHe Worse? (a) Tue Boy Wuo Tyran 
NIZES AND Beats up SMALLER Cun 

pREN. (6) Tue joy Wuo 
Disospeys His Supertiors 
(“Welcher von den zwei Jungen ist Ihrer 
Meinung nach der Schlimmere? (a) Der 
Junge, der kleinere Kinder tyrannisiert 
verpruegelt. (4) Der Junge, der 
Vorgesetzten nicht gehorcht.”) 


(Percentages ) 


N 
| 
| (a) 
| 
U. S. Sampl | 68 29 
Oak Park | &s 12 
Bad Homburg Sample | 41 3 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis | 49 22 
Bad Homburg Nazi ; 42 
did you approve that order?” Fyfe as! 
“According to my inner convictions, K 
said, “I did not consider it right but after it ¥ 
ww 


given I no longer contradicted, resisted « 
against it in any way.” 
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: 
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3 have 
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- degr 
® Whi 
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In bot 
lose 
Nazis 


sults, 


uestions 


OcTat 


yerrectly 


nocrat 
ider t 
nent 
ny Ger 
tow 


= expression. 


SoctaL ATTITUDES O1 


rge number of German youth 
impossible to make a decision 

his question and answered “equal.” * 
lb submissiveness to state author 

lly goes the attitude that the 

ise beyond individuals, under 

what is “good for the masses,” 

| should accordingly exercise strict 
ntrol over the press and other media 
(Captured directives 





Sot intormation. 
Bfrom the German Propaganda Ministry 
Bh e revealed that the Nazis 

® propaganda control to a more severe 


carried 
od ores than had even been imagined.) 
While Germans today have had good 
Freason to question the ultimate wisdom 
of the state and the value of intellectual 
© regimentation, the youth are still hesi 
granting newspapers inde 
and democratic freedom of 

| They also feel that the 
® common man is stupid and incapable of 


nt about 
| 


B pendence 


B thinking for himself. 


QUESTION 4 
Opinion SHouLD NEWSPAPERS 
(a) Wat Tuey WisH, or 
Wuat Is For THE 
PEoPLI 


ONLY 
G;O0OD OF THE 


nach die Zeit 
wollen, oder 


Volkes ist?’’) 


tfen Ihrer Ansicht 
hreiben (a) was sie 


Wohl des 


Wa Zum 


(Percentages ) 


Sample 
r anti-Nazis 
Nazis 


noted that in this question, the 
chool students chose the first 

er cent more often than the “U.S 

In several other questions, also, the 
children, and to a somewhat lesser 
Malden children, differ 
sermans considerably more than do the 
the overall sample. The children in 
high schools in Lowell, Brooklyn, and 


1 to diverge from the U. S. sample in 


high SC hool 


AMERICAN 


AND GERMAN YOUTH 
QUESTION 5 


Turt Averace Man | 
MISLED BY 


STUPID AND 

PROPAGANDA” 

(“Der Durchschnittsmensch ist dumm und 

leicht von Propaganda irregefuehrt.”) 
(Percentages ) 


AGRE! JISAGREF N.A 


U.S. Sampl 
Offenbach Sampk 


N s6) 


As indicated by comments in Ques 
tion 4, a number of American youth, as 
anti-Nazis, favored the 
second alternative because they could 
that 
papers should have the democratic privi 


well as some 


not allow anti-democratic news 
lege to publish what they wish. 

In Question 5, Americans occasion 
ally remarked that the common man 
was easily misled by propaganda, but 
not stupid, a distinction the Germans 


did not make. Average German young 


people appear to have a remarkably 


uniform contempt for the mental capac 
Such lac k 
countrymen 


ity of the average person. 
of faith in fellow 
is doubtless one of the 


their 


reasons why 


many Germans have misgivings about 
the possibilities of democracy in their 
country, and feel that Germany needs a 


strong new Fuehrer. The many anti 


Nazis who take such a position say that 
this time they want a “good Fuehrer.” 


The Hitler regime gained notoriety 


for its arbitrary and brutal treatment of 


individuals. Foreign observers express 


the view that Germans in general hav 
a sadistic tendency and personally ap 
prove of such action by the state. Adult 


the direction of the Germans. The economic and 
educational backgrounds of the parents may be a 
partial reason for these differences, and also the 
fact that the poorer groups contain a larger pro 
portion of immigrant stock which may carry the 
influence of continental tradition, particularly in 
matters of personal and family relations. 
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anti-Nazis, on the other hand, attribute 
sadism only to the Nazi leadership, and 
maintain that the average German is a 
humane, considerate person who does 
not approve of brutality, although he 
may not take action against it because 
of his habits of obedience.* Two ques- 
tions were included in an attempt to 
deal with this issue. 


QUESTION 6 
‘Do You Tutnk It Ricut to MaKe ONE 
Ont Person Surrer In A Mepicat Ex 


PERIMENT IF THE Resutts WILI 
BENEFIT THE WHOLE NATION?” 


(“Denken Sie, dass es richtig ist, einen 
Menschen den Leiden eines medizinischen 
Versuchs auszusetzen, wenn die Ergebnisse 


der ganzen Nation helfen?”) 
(Percentages) 


YEs No |N.A 

j | 
U. S. Samp! 60 | 28 2 
Oak Park 59 40 I 
Bad Homburg Sampl 19 42 9 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 27 60 12 
Bad Homburg Nazis 59 27 4 


The data do not indicate any signifi- 
cant difference in “humanitarian” feel- 
ings between the Germans and the 
Americans on these questions. The 
largest differences are actually between 
the German Nazis and anti-Nazis, with 
the Nazis in both cases being closer to 
the American figures. However, certain 
complications unfortunately entered into 


* These observations are based on a study made 
by the author on a group of 30 selected and con- 
firmed adult anti-Nazis. Questioned on the 
average German’s “worst characteristic,” they 
agreed almost unanimously that it was his extreme 
obedience and “susceptibility to influence.” Quali- 
ties of brutality, cruelty, over-bearingness and the 
like were associated only with the Nazi leaders, 
and special groups like the SS. The German's 
obedience and susceptibility to influence were used 
to explain, (a2) why he fell victim to a brutal 
Fascist regime in the past, and (4) why he could 
not be democratic in the future. 





QUESTION 7 


“Do You Berireve THat A CRIMINAL Wuo 
Reruses To GivE THE Names oF His 
AccoMPLices SHOULD BE BEATEN 
Untit He Conresses?” 


(“Glauben Sie, dass ein Verbrecher, der 
sich weigert, die Namen seiner Komplizen 
anzugeben, geschlagen werden soll, bis er sie 
angibt?”’) 

(Percentages) 


——— | 
ne 
7 


i 
No |N.A 
_ = 

U. S. Sample 8 | 87 | 5 
Oak Park | 6 94 | 
Bad Homburg Sample 15 | 78 ) 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 24 69 ~ 
Bad Homburg Nazis 89 


these questions to give the results a 
dubious value. In Question 6, a num- 
ber of youth, both German and Ameri- 
can, commented that the medical 
experimentation was justified only if the 
subject voluntarily submitted himself to 
it. The question was thus ambiguous 
in both languages, some subjects inter- 
preting it in the sense of heroic self- 
sacrifice, and others considering it to 
refer to cold-blooded practices such as 
those carried out in German concentra- 
tion camps against the victim’s will (the 
ambiguity centered about the word 
“make”). In Question 7, the complica- 
tion lay in the fact that in Germany 
today the word “criminal” is being most 
widely used to refer to “Nazi crimi- 
nals,” with whom the more Nazi- 
minded youth might be expected to 
have considerable sympathy.° Another 
factor in German answers to Question 7, 
indicated by spontaneous comment, was 

5It should be noted that in Question 3, which 
sets up a conflict between obedience to authority 
and humanitarian, fair-play attitudes, and which 
does not involve the complications apparent in 
Questions 6 and 7, there is a clear trend on the 
part of the Gerrnans, and specifically of the Nazi 


youth, to favor obedience considerably more than 
the Americans do. 
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of - . . . 
I the belief that confessing accomplices 


violated the code of “Kameraderie.” 


\TrITUDES TOWARD FamiLty AUTHORITY 


According to a plausible genetic view, 


> German submissiveness to authority in 


general is derived in good part from 
childhood training in family life under 
an authoritarian, dictatorial father. The 
following data suggest large differences 
in German and American attitudes re- 
garding family authority. 


QUESTION 8 


Do You TutnkK A Boy Is JustiF1rep 1n Run- 
nine AWAY FROM Home IF His FATHER 
Is CRUEL AND BRUTAL?” 


(“Denken Sie, dass ein Knabe Recht hat, 
seinem Heim zu entflichen, weil sein Vater 
grausam und brutal ist?”’) 


(Percentages ) 





| No |N.A 
U. S. Sample | 68 30 2 
Oak Park 80 19 I 
Bad Homburg Sample 45 ms 6 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 27 67 6 
Bad Homburg Nazis 51 48 I 





QUESTION 9 


“Do Oper Brotuers Have THE RIGHT TO 
Give Orpers TO YOUNGER BROTHERS 
AND OBTAIN OBEDIENCE 
WITH Force?” 


(“Haben aeltere Brueder das Recht, den 
juengeren zu befehlen und den Gehorsam 
mit Gewalt zu erzwingen?’’) 


U. S. Sample i 9 90 


I 
Oak Park 8 go 2 
Bad Homburg Sample 23 72 5 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 22 “6 2 
Bad Homburg Nazis 25 74 I 
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QUESTION 10 


“Do You Berreve THAT THE OLDER AMERICAN 
(GERMAN) GENERATION UNDERSTANDS THE 
PresENT-Day ProBLEMS OF AMERI- 

CAN (GERMAN) YOUTH?” 


(“Denken Sie, dass die aeltere deutsche 
Generation die jetzigen Probleme der 
deutschen Jugend versteht?”) 


(Percentages) 


| Yes | No | NA. 
U. S. Sample | 31 67 | 2 
Friedberg Sample (N=135) | 53 34 | 13 





The Nazi youth are much closer to 
the American pattern than the anti- 
Nazis on the issue of running away 
from home (Question 8), although the 
overall American-German differences 
are clear. There is evidence from other 
sources that older Germans are less pro- 
Nazi than younger ones, and that 
Naziism among German youth implied 
a certain amount of conflict between 
state (party) authority and family au- 
thority. Becoming a Nazi meant, if not 
open rebellion, at least a certain inde- 
pendence of attitude toward the family, 
because the youth transferred his pri- 
mary loyalty—and obedience—to the 
state. The majority of young anti- 
Nazis, on the other hand, in all proba- 
bility derived their anti-Naziism from 
their families, who succeeded in main- 
taining authority over the children, in 
opposition to state authority. The 
Catholic youth appear to have been par- 
ticularly embroiled in this conflict 
between two sets of value and authority. 
While the numbers are small, break- 
down into religious groups does suggest 
that the young Catholic Nazis stand at 
the very opposite extreme from the 
Catholic anti-Nazis on Question 8, with 
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less difference between Protestant Nazis 
and anti-Nazis. 


Numpers tN ANSWER TO QueEsTION 8 


Catholic Naz 15 | 1 I 
Catholic antu-Nazi 5 as | ¢ 
Protestant Nazi 4 27 2 
Protestant antu-Nazis ‘2 12 I 


| 
} 


The fact that a favorable attitude 
toward family authority appears posi- 
tively with anti-Naziism 
among the German youth does not 
exclude the likely possibility that 
many adult Germans rejected National 


associated 


Socialism for the very reason that they 
had unusually liberal, non-authoritarian 


Heroes or AMERICAN AND GERMAN 
YouTu 

The type of man a youth chooses 
admire provides a clue to his values, 
The German and American youth wer 
asked to indicate whom they considered 
to be “the greatest man in the histor, 
of the world.” (The German data j; 
this case are from Friedberg and Offe; 
bach; the American data are from 
group of 986 high-school students from 
the east coast, midwest and west coast. 


polled in September, 1945.) If we con 
trast the ten most frequently mentioned 
names in both groups, comprising more 
than go per cent of the total references 
i significant differences 


in each case, 


emerge. 


QUESTION 11 


“Wuo Is tHe GREATEST 


Man 1nN Wortp History?” 


(“Wer ist Ihrer Meinung nach der groesste Mann in der Weltgeschichte?”) 


t 


AMERICAN YOUTH | 

(N=086) | 

| p | 

NaMI ‘ule REFERENCES | 

| 

| | 
F. D. Roosevelt 336 
Lincoln | 227 
Christ | 157 
Washington 98 
Columbus 24 
MacArthur 23 
Edison 23 
Caesar | 18 
Ben. Franklin 12 
Eisenhower 11 


backgrounds, and found the extreme 
authoritarianism of the Nazis repug- 
nant. Various other factors presuraably 
contributed to adult anti-Naziism, in- 
cluding personal grudges, old-line politi- 
cal party afhliations, and labor union 


sympathies. 





First Ten Choices 


GERMAN YOUTH 


(N=391) 

NAME No. or REFEREN 
Roosevelt 63 
Bismarck 50 
Frederick the Great 19 
Hitler 19 
Eisenhower 14 
Stalin | 14 
Charlemagne 8 
Truman 8 
Caesar 6 

{ Alex. the Great 2 
1 Napoleon 3 


All the individuals in the above Ger- 
man list are symbols of great political 
or military power, rulers of states or 
armies or both. Of the first American 
ten, four men are distinguished for con- 
tributions to history that did not involve 
the wielding of great military or politi- 
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power (Christ, Columbus, Edison, 


} 


Rranklin). In their current subservi 

to American authority, the German 
ith have curiously rated Eisenhower 
and Truman higher than have the 
\merican youth. (In a 


neon a small group ot German chil 


similar test 
ren in the French zone by French 
ls. Eisenhower and Truman did 
ppear, and Roosevelt dropped in 
ularitv, leaving Bismarck and Fred 
k the Great to he id the list. No 
hman figured high.) 
In terms ol total votes, 26 per cent ol 
\mericans chos« non politi¢ al and 
military figures, as opposed to only 
per cent of the Germans. The less 
freque ntly mentioned individuals in the 


American list were: Mme. Curie, G. W. 


Carver, Pasteur, Truman, Churchill, 
Napoleon, Adam, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jefferson, Henry Ford, “atomic bomb 


discoverer,’ Mark Twain, Plato, Shakes 


peare, Al Smith, J. D. Rockefeller, 
Stonewall Jackson, Louis XII. In the 
German list, the additional names 
were: Christ, Columbus, Galileo, Bach, 


Churchill, “Founder of the 2nd Reich,” 
Goethe, “the Great Elector,” Heinrich 
VI, Karl V, Leo XII, Otto the Great, 
Pope,” Theodoric, General Steu- 
About half the names mentioned 


Americans, and one fourth the Ger- 


nm names, were writers, scientists, 


religious figures, business men, in- 
ventors, explorers, etc. 

German admiration for power and 
uthority, evidenced above, is presum- 
bly an important psychological element 


the well-known German tendency 


toward political and social organizations 


n which, as in the feudal system, each 
individual has a superior toward whom 
he is submissive, and inferiors over 
hom he can wield power. In psycho 


ialytic terms, the German seeks to be 


i father and a son, but not a brother. 
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YOUTH 


to 


I 
oe 


IDEAS OF CRIME 


As a means of testing relative moral 


values, the American and German 


youth were asked what they thought 
was the “worst crime” a boy could com 
mit. The American answers were first 
broken down into categories, and the 
categories then applied to the German 
data. It was not possible to have the 
same person classify both sets of data, 
sO that certain discrepancies in classi 
fication may well have crept in, espe 
cially with the categories of “dishonesty” 
and “cruelty,” although in general the 
answers fell easily into the categories 
indicated. However, approximately one- 
fourth of the German youth did not 
venture to answer the question. For 
this reason the number of useful Ger 
man cases in the breakdowns is quite 
small, and the percentages should be 
regarded only as rough indications of 
rank order. 


Inspection of the data reveals that, 
I 


for the American youth, the worst 


crime of violence 


type of crime is 
against another person—murder, rape, 
and assault. For the German, it is 


crime against the state, together with 
what might be called “crime of char- 
acter” dishonesty. dishonor, cowardi Be 
“Rape,” 
American youth, was listed by no Ger 
(The vaguely 
“Sittlich- 
keitsvergehen,” used by several 


frequently mentioned by 
man as the major crime. 
sexual word, “immorality” 
Ameri 
cans and Germans, has been classified 
under “Miscellaneous.”) “Cowardice,” 
on the other hand, appears to be in no 
sense a serious crime for the Americans, 
as it is for the Germans. A number of 
Germans felt that the worst thing a boy 
could do was to “besmirch his honor” 
(“seine Ehre beschmutzen” “seine Rit- 
terlichkeit in den Schmutz zu treten”), 
or “lose his character,” while the Ameri 


can children, in the category of “dis- 


254 Donatp V. 
honesty and dishonor,” spoke more of 
the simple and overt sins of cheating, 
lying, and stealing. The German con- 


cruelty and injustice was 
than the American 
innocent persen,” 


Americans, the 


ception ol 
more | galistic 
(“condemning an 


etc.), but, unlike the 


McGraNaAHAN 


between the Nazi and anti-Nazi art 
tudes toward treason. The fact that, 
contrary to what one might expect, the 
Germans did not rank 
higher than the Americans may be ex. 


“disobe dience” 


plained by their emphasis on treason, 
which is an extreme form of disobedi- 


QUESTION 12 


“Wat in Your Opinion Is TH! 


Worst Crime A Boy Can Commit?” 


“Was ist Ihrer Meinung nach das schlimmste Verbrechen, das ein Junge begehen kann 


(Percentages ) 


U 


SAMPLE 


Murder 


Dishonesty and Dishonor 
Cheating, stealing, lying, cowardice, dis 
honor or 


honorable action, loss of 


character 
Disobedience 
treaking law, disrespect to parents 
Sex Crimes 
Rape, incest, adultery 
Assault and Cruelty 
Hurting torture, 
ment of innocent, injustice 


people, unfair treat 


| 
Treason 
leadership | 


To country, peopl x or 


“Fahnenflucht” 


Miscellaneous 
“Immorality,” 

ing duty, supporting Nazis, commit 
acting against God's 


not repenting sin, shirk- 


tung a crime, 
commands, etc. 


No answer 


Germans did not think in terms of “tor- 
ture” as such. Several of the German 
references falling under the category of 
“assault” expressed admonition against 
“shooting at an American.” A few of 
the non-Nazi youth said that the worst 
sin was “supporting the Nazis,” “getting 
worked up by a false regime into war,” 
“being a war volunteer.” It should be 
noted that a large difference exists 


S | Bap Homsurc 
SAMPLE 


ence toward the state. It is interesting 
to note that the one Jewish boy in the 
sample, while indicating strongly anti- 
Nazi views in a political sense, selected 
“Fahnenflucht” as the worst crime. 

A complementary question was also 
asked the German and American youth: 
“If you hac to teach children how to 
grow up to be decent people, what 
would you give them as the most im- 
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(“Wenn Si 
zu unterrichten haetten, die zu 


nt rule of conduct?” 


Kinder 


taendigen Menschen heranwachsen 


n, was wuerden Sie als wichtigste 


S( { 


bensgrundsaetze lehren?”) The trans 


LAL 


lation in this instance was not very satis 


factory, and, by an error, the German 


youth were asked for rules ot conduct 
in the plural rather than the singular. 
A greater problem arose from the difh 
into 


ulty of classifying the answers 


Cu 


satisfactory and comparable categories. 


QUES 
OPINION ARE THI 


In Your 


(Sind Ihrer Meinung nach di 


AMERICANS (GERMANS) AS A 
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immer Treu und Redlichkeit bis an 


dem kuehlen Grab.” One gets the im 


pression ol the ideals of a knight in 
in the background of 


The 


considerably 


shining armot 
the German morality. German 
youth ave 


nationalistic 


also more 


emphasis to sentiments 
than the Americans—‘nationale Erzie- 


“Nationalgefuehl,” “National 


stolz,” “Zusammenheit.” 


hung,” 
A number of 
the young Nazis would have German 
children brought up with the mission of 


TION 13 
Prop. 


* Deutschen als Volk besser als:) 


Betrer THAN: 


(Percentages ) 


| : 
Yes | 
“The Italians 43 
The Russians?” | 37 
‘The Poles?” 28 
The French?” | 40 
“The Germans?” | 41 
“The Americans?” 


( onsequently, only a rough impression 
of the differences is presented here. 

The American youth appeared to 
stress, more than the Germans, rules of 
conduct which involved consideration 
of others, in a direct, personal sense 
the “Golden Rule,” tolerance, unselfish- 
ness, kindness to others, lack of preju- 


j 
| 


dice. The Americans also valued more 
highly “independence,” “equality,” “liv- 
Ing according to one’s conscience.” The 
Germans, on the other hand, thought 
that the most important thing was to 
teach 


character, to be honest, loyal, and true. 


children to have an honorable 
The most typical German phrase was, 


“ehrlich und Welt 


gehen.” 


treu. durch die 


(“Ehrlich” and “Ehrlichkeit” 
were by far the most common German 
words used.) 


Typical also was, “Ueb 





S. SAMPLE FRIEDBERG AND OFFENBACH 
| | | 
No N.A Yrs | No | NAA 
| | | 
56 I ) 20 10 
63 ( 64 25 It 
52 ( I 18 1 
60 ( 29 14 
59 0 
| 27 52 21 


preserving German honor and keeping 
dass 
Ehre 
. die deutsche 

Further dif 
ferences are indicated in greater Ger- 
man 


the German language pure. (. 


sie ihr Deutschtum und _ ihre 
bewahren muessen”: “ 


Sprache rein zu halten.”) 


and 
courage. Several of the young Germans 


emphasis upon diligence 
felt that the basic moral lesson of life 
The anti-Nazis 


Nazis primarily in 


was to avoid politics. 
differed 


placing less value upon honorable chat 


from the 


acter and patriotism, and more upon 
religious training, 


IpeEAs OF NaTIONAL SUPERIORITY 


The superiority of Germans and all 
things German was a favorite Nazi 
idea, promoted by all the devices of 


propaganda. Although the majority of 
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German youth no longer profess loyalty 
to the cause and leadership of National 
Socialism and have witnessed a com- 
pelling demonstration of power on the 
part of other peoples, feelings of Ger- 
man superiority linger on, apparently 
confined now to moral and cultural pre 
eminence. (From the time when the 
tide of battle changed, Germans have 
clung to the supposition that their 
spiritual superiority was overcome on! 
by the brute force of matcriel.) 

The German youth clearly display a 
greater degree of nationality prejudice, 
with the understandable exception that 
they do not venture to express superior- 
ity over the Americans. It should be 
recognized, of course, that the Ameri- 
can youth are not exponents of the 
democratic theory by an overwhelming 
majority. Question 13 was not given 
at Bad Homburg and data are not avail- 
able to break down the German replies 
Nazi and anti-Nazi. However, 
another question was given, the results 
of which indicate that Nazi youth dif- 
the anti-Nazis on 


into 


fer markedly from 


matters of nationality prejudice. 


QUESTION 14 


“Do You C 
Man 


isiper Ir Ricut ror A GERMAN 
ro Marry Aa Pore?” 


fuer richtig, dass ein 


fe lalten S es 


Deutscher eine Polin heiratet?”) 
(Percentages ) 
Yes No | N.A. 
Bad Homburg Samp! 34 | 63 | 3 
Bad Homburg anti-Nazis 53 =i 3 
Bad Homburg Nazis 2 8o o 


Sex DiFFERENCES 
It has already been observed that, in 
attitude studies in Germany, girls have 
been found to be consistently more Nazi 


in their orientation than boys. A larger 
proportion of girls appear in the “Nazi” 
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category of the Bad Homburg sample. 
and sex breakdowns on the | 
questions for which data are availab) 
indicate that, with few exceptions, th. 


girls are more distinctly “German” jp 


Various 


their answers than the boys; differences 
average around 10 per cent.° Small sex 
differences also appear in the Americar 
answers to the questions that have b 

discussed, ranging between 5 and 10 px 
cent for approximately half the ques 
tions. Here there is also a clear trend 
the girls are more “American,” farther 
from the 
Thus, the American girls and the Ger 


Germans, than the _ boys 
man girls stand at the opposite extremes 
on such questions as whether the chil 
who tyrannizes is worse than the child 
who disobeys and whether a soldier 
should refuse a command to shoot a 
innocent prisoner; while the America 


bovs closer 


boys and German stand 
together in their attitudes. 
Further evidence is required to con 
firm this apparent pattern of sex differ 
Further 
western countries is also needed to test 
the hypothesis indicated—that womer 
characteristically express and _ preserv 
typical national values more than do 


men. 


ences. investigation in other 


SUMMARY 
1. Attitude designed to 
probe broad social and ethical aspects of 


questions, 


personality, were given to samples of 
American and German youth. Differ 
ences emerged that are consistent, i 
general, with other known informatio! 
about American and German behavior 
2. In questions that set up a conflict 
between obedience to authority—state 
or other—and independent decision and 
action, the German youth favored 
obedience distinctly more than did the 
hut 


6 The exceptions are Questions 6, 7, 13, | 


will be recalled that Questions 6 and 7 conta! 
unfortunate wording. 


breakdowns on Questions 5, 10, 12 


Data were not available ! 
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Americans. The Germans appeared to 
have very little faith in “the common 


m 
While Germans and Americans 
liffered widely in attitude toward rebel 
lion against paternal authority, the 
German Nazi youth were closer to the 
American pattern on this particular 
m than were the German anti-Nazis. 
Young Nazis apparently substituted 


uthority for family authority, in 
process of their political conversion, 
young anti-Nazis opposed the 
not because they rebelled against 
thoritarianism as such, but because 
ey remained under the influence of 

ly authority that was in conflict 
th the state. 

1. The German youth revealed con 
rably more admiration than did the 
\mericans for men of great power in 
who con 


rld history, individuals 


| 
ed the 


lives and destinies of other 
by virtue of supreme military o1 
tical status. 
Basic differences in ethical values 
ppeared. The American youth viewed 
crim primarily as a matter of personal 


violence against other individuals, while 


for the Germans it was primarily a 
matter of disloyalty to the state and 
Cor- 


placed 


j 


dishonor in one’s own character. 


spondingly, the Americans 


AMERICAN 
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relatively greater emphasis upon teach- 
ing children to be considerate of others, 
while the Germans stressed the impor 
tance of developing a sense of patriot 
ism and an honorable character in 
children. 
6. In 


youth 


defeat, the German 


have 


spite ol 
appear to maintained a 
stronger attitude of national superiority 
over other peoples than is held by 
American youth. 

7. Differences in attitude between 
Americans and Germans, and between 
political Nazis and political anti-Nazis, 
are clear in the majority of the ques 
tions. However, young Americans, as 
well as a number of young German 
anti-Nazis, can always be found who 
take typically Fascist views with regard 
to state authority, national superiority, 


and the like. 


young Nazis can be found who reveal 


Correspondingly, a few 


typically democratic social attitudes. 

8. In both countries, the data on sex 
differences suggest that it is the girls 
who tend more to reflect the typical 
national pattern, while the boys tend to 
deviate from it. 
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Graduate Faculty of P 
Ne i“ School he 


E look at a person and imme- 

diately a certain impression of 

his character forms itself in us. 
A glance, a few spoken words are suf- 
ficient to tell us a story about a highly 
complex matter. We know that such 
impressions form with remarkable 
rapidity and with great ease. Subse- 
quent observation may enrich or upset 
our first view, but we can no more 
prevent its rapid growth than we can 
avoid perceiving a given visual object 
or hearing a melody. We also know 


that this process, though often imper- 


fect, is also at times extraordinarily 
sensitive. 

This remarkable capacity we possess 
to understand something of the char- 
acter of another person, to form a con- 
ception of him as a human being, as 
a center of life and striving, with par- 
ticular characteristics forming a distinct 
individuality, is a precondition of social 
life. In what manner are these impres- 
sions established? Are there lawful 
principles regulating their formation? 

One particular problem commands 
our attention. Each person confronts 
us with a large number of diverse 
characteristics. This man is courageous, 
intelligent, with a ready sense of humor, 
quick in his movements, but he is also 
serious, energetic, patient under stress, 
not to mention his politeness and punc- 
tuality. These characteristics and many 


* The present investigation was begun in 1943 
when the writer was a Fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 





FORMING IMPRESSIONS OF PERSONALITY * 
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others enter into the formation of our 
view. Yet our impression is from the 
start unified; it is the impression of on 
person. We ask: How do the several 
characteristics function together to pro- 
duce an impression of one person? 
What principles regulate this process? 

We have mentioned earlier that the 
impression of a person grows quickl; 
and easily. Yet our minds falter when 
we face the far simpler task of master 
ing a series of disconnected numbers 
or words. We have apparently no need 
to commit to memory by repeated drill 
the various characteristics we observ 
in a person, nor do some of his traits 
exert an observable retroactive inhibi- 
tion upon our grasp of the others 
Indeed, they seem to support each 
other. And it is quite hard to forget 
our view of a person once it has formed 
Similarly, we do not easily confuse the 
half of one person with the half of 
another. It should be of interest to the 
psychologist that the far more complex 
task of grasping the nature of a person 
is so much less difficult. 

There are a number of theoretical 
possibilities for describing the process 
of forming an impression, of which the 
major ones are the following: 

1. A trait is realized in its particular 
quality. The next trait is similarl) 
realized, etc. Each trait produces its 
particular impression. The total im- 
pression of the person is the sum 0! 
the several independent impressions. It 
a person possesses traits a, 6, ¢, d,¢ 
258 
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FORMING 





then the impression of him may be 


expressed as: 
I. Impression a+b+c 


Few if any psychologists would at the 


present time apply this formulation 


strictly. It would, however, be an error 
to deny its importance for the present 
problem. That it controls in consider 
able degree many of the procedures for 
arriving at a scientific, objective view of 
a person (¢.g., by means of question- 
But 


more pertinent to our present discussion 


naires, rating scales) is evident. 


is the modified form in which Proposi- 
tion I is applied to the actual forming 
of an impression. Some psychologists 
assume, in addition to the factors of 
Proposition I, the operation of a “gen 
The 


-d as an affective force possessing 


eral impression.” latter is con- 
celv< 
a plus or minus direction which shifts 
the evaluation of the several traits in 
its direction. We may represent this 


ywocess as follows: 
i 


la. Impression 


+b+c’+ d+e’ + 


To the 
now added another factor, the general 


the sum of traits there is 
impression. 

2. The second view asserts that we 
form an impression of the entire per- 
son. We see a person as consisting not 
of these and those independent traits 
(or of the sum of mutually modified 
traits), but we try to get at the root 
of the personality. This would involve 
that the traits are perceived in relation 
to each other, in their proper place 
within the given personality. We may 
express the final impression as 


IMPRESSIONS O} 








PERSONALITY 


I]. Impression 





It may appear that psychologists gen- 
erally hold to some form of the latter 
formulation. The frequent reference to 
the unity of the 
“integration,” implying that these quali 


person, OF to his 
ties are also present in the impression, 
point in this direction. The generality 
of these expressions is, however, not 
suitable to exact treatment. Terms such 
as unity of the person, while pointing 
to a problem, do not solve it. If we 
wish to become clear about the unity in 
persons, or in the impression of persons, 
we must ask in what sense there is such 
unity, and in what manner we come to 
observe it. Secondly, these terms are 
often applied interchangeably to Propo- 
sitions II and Ia. It is therefore import 
tant to state at this point a distinction 
between them. 

For Proposition II, the general im- 
pression is not a factor added to the 
particular traits, but rather the percep- 
tion of a particular form of relation 
between the traits, a conception which 
is wholly missing in Ia. Further, Propo- 
sition Ia conceives the process in terms 
of an imposed affective shift in the 
evaluation of whereas 
Proposition II deals in the first instance 


separate traits, 
with processes between the traits each 
of which has a cognitive content. 
Perhaps the central difference between 
the two propositicns becomes clearest 
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when the accuracy of the impression 


becomes an issue. It is implicit in 
Proposition II that the process it de- 
scribes is for the subject a necessary one 
if he is to focus on a person with maxi- 
mum clarity. On the other hand, 
Proposition Ia permits a radically dif- 
interpretation. It has been 
that the general impression 
“colors” the particular characteristics, 
the effect being to dlur the clarity with 
which the latter are perceived. In con- 
the conclusion is drawn that 


ferent 
asserted 


sequence 
the general impression is a source of 
error which should be supplanted by 
the attitude of judging each trait in 
isolation, as described in Proposition I. 
the “halo 


This is the doctrine of 
effect” (9). 

With the latter remarks, which we 
introduced only for purposes of illus- 
tration, we have passed beyond the 
scope of the present report. It must 
be made clear that we shall here deal 
with certain processes involved in the 
forming of an impression, a problem 
logically distinct from the actual rela- 
tion of traits within a person. To be 
sure, the manner in which an impres- 
sion is formed contains, as we shall see, 
definite assumptions concerning the 
structure of personal traits. The validity 
of such assumptions must, however, be 
established in independent investigation. 

The issues we shall consider have 
been largely neglected in investigation. 
Perhaps the main reason has been a 
one-sided stress on the subjectivity of 
personal judgments. The preoccupa- 
tion with emotional factors and distor- 
tions of judgment has had two main 
consequences for the course investiga- 
tion has taken. First, it has induced 
a certain lack of perspective which has 
diverted interest from the study of 
those processes which do not involve 
subjective distortions as the most deci- 
sive factor. Secondly, there has been 


ASscH 


a tendency to neglect the fact that emo- 
tions too have a cognitive side, that 
something must be perceived and dis 
criminated in order that it may b 
loved or hated. On the other hand, the 
approach of the more careful studies 
in this region has centered mainly on 
questions of validity in the final product 
of judgment. Neither of the main 
approaches has dealt explicitly with the 
process of forming an impression. Yet 
no argument should be needed to sup 
port the statement that our view of a 
person necessarily involves a_ certain 
orientation to, and ordering of, objec 
tively given, observable characteristics. 
It is this aspect of the problem that we 
propose to study. 


Forming a Unified Impression: 
Procedure 

The plan followed in the experiments 
to be reported was to read to the sub- 
ject a number of discrete characteristics, 
said to belong to a person, with the 
instruction to describe the impression 
he formed. The subjects were all col- 
lege students, most of whom were 
women.’ They were mostly beginners 
in psychology. Though they expressed 
genuine interest in the tasks, the sub- 
jects were not aware of the nature of 
the problem until is was explained 
to them. We illustrate our procedure 
with one concrete instance. The follow- 
ing list of terms was read: energetic 

-assured — talkative — cold —tronical 

- inquisitive -— persuasive. The reading 
of the list was preceded by the follow- 
ing instructions: 


I shall read to you a number of character 
istics that belong to a particular person. 


1 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to 
the following colleagues for their help in the per- 
formance of these experiments in their classes: 
Drs. B. F. Riess, L. Welch, V. J. McGill, and 
A. Goldenson of Hunter College; Drs. M. Blum 
and A. Mintz of the College of the City of New 
York; Dr. Lois Adams, Mr. Michael Newman, and 
Mr. Herbert Newman of Brooklyn College. 
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them carefully and try to 

impression of the kind of 

You will later be asked to give a 

characterization of the person in just a 

itences. I will read the 
at it once 


ten to 


person 
list slowly and 


list was read with an interval 


ipproximately five seconds between 
When the first reading was 


said, “I 


terms. 
nleted, the 
now read the list again,” and pro 

| 


qo SO, 


exper imenter 


We reproduce below 


ew typical sketches written by sub 


fter they heard read the list of 


| } 
be the 


kind of 


ion upon others 


person who 
a great impre 
However as time went 


mecting 


iaintances would easily come to 


Ma k 


ogan a id 


Underneath would be 
selfishnes 


of person you mect all too 


elf, talks | 
to bring you around to his way of 


nd with not much feeling for the 


too much, alway 5 


cS p opk as being more capable 

is. He is popular and never 
Easily becomes the center of 

at any gathering. He is likely to 
Although his interests 
well-versed 


all-trades 
he is not necessarily 


them He 


presence 


possesses a sense ot 
stimulates enthusiasm 
n he does arrive at a position 


ly he does not have any decp feeling. 


Likely 


intends to do He 


uld tend to be an opportunist 
ed in things he 
married a wife who would help 


He tends to be ske ptical 


rhaps 
in his purpose 
The following preliminary points are 
be noted: 
1. When a task of this kind is given, 
normal adult is capable of responding 
» the instruction by forming a uni 
d impression. Though he hears a 
quence of discrete terms, his result 
impression is not discrete. In some 
manner he shapes the separate qualities 
consistent All sub 


to a single, view. 
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jects in the following experiments, of 
1,000, fulhlled 
the task in the manner described. No 


whom there were ovet 
one proceeded by reproducing the given 


list of terms, as one would in a rote 


memory experiment; nor did any of 


the subjects reply merely with syno 
nyms of the given terms. 
2. The characteristics seem to reach 


out beyond the merely given terms of 


the description. Starting from the bare 
terms, the final account is completed 
and rounded. Reference is made to 
characters and situations which are ap 
parently not directly mentioned in the 
list, but which are inferred from it. 

2. The 
] 


diverge 


accounts of the subjects 
from each other in important 
This will not be 


respects. SUrPrIsIng 


in view of the variable content of the 
terms employed, which permits a con 
siderable freedom in interpretation and 
weighting. 

In the experiments to be reported the 
subjects were given a group of traits 
on the basis of which they formed an 
fact that 
we possess no principles in this region 


impression. In view of the 
to help in their systematic construction, 
it was necessary to invent groupings of 
traits. In this we were guided by an 
informal sense of what traits were con 
sistent with each other. 

The 


clearly 


procedure here employed is 


different from the everyday 


the con 
We 


weak, in 


situation in which we follow 
crete actions of an actual person. 
have chosen to work with 
cipient impressions, based on abbrevi 
ated descriptions of personal qualities. 
Nevertheless, this procedure has some 
merit for purposes of investigation, 
especially in observing the change of 
impressions, and is, we hope to show, 
relevant to more natural judgment. 


More de tail d 


cedure will be described subsequently 


features of the pro 


in connection with the actual experi 
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ments. We shall now inquire into 


some of the factors that determine 
the content and alteration of such 
impressions. 
I. CENTRAL AND PERIPHERAL 
CHARACTERISTICS 
A. Variation of a Central Quality 
Observation suggests that not all 


qualities have the same weight in estab- 
lishing the view of a person. Some are 
felt to be basic, others secondary. In 
the following experiments we sought 


S. E. 


Ascu 


consisting of traits, mostly 
opposites. From each pair of terms in 
this list, the reader will find 
reproduced in Table 1, the subject was 
the one that 
most in accordance with the view he 
had formed. included 
which were quite different from those 


pairs ol 
which 


instructed to select was 


Terms were 
appearing in the basic list, but which 
could be related to them. 
we were guided in the 
terms for the check list (as well as for 


] 


the experimental lists) by an informal 


Ot necessity 
selection ot 


TABLE 1 


Cueck Lust I 


I. generous—ungencrous 7. popular—unpopular 13. frivolous—serious 

2. shrewd—wise 8. unreliable—reliable 14. restrained—talkative 

3. unhappy—happy 9. important—insignificant 15. self-centered—altruisti 
4. writable—good-natured 10. ruthless—humane 16. imaginative—hard-headed 
5. humorous—hunmwrless 11. good-looking—unattractive 17. strong—weak 

6. sociable—unsociabl 12. persistent—unstable 18. dishonest—honest 


for a demonstration of this process in 
the the formation of an 
impression. 


course of 


Experiment I 
Two groups, A and B, heard read 
a list of character-qualities, identical 
save for one term. The list follows: 
A. intelligent—skillful—industrious—warm— 
determined—practical—cautious 


B. intelligent —skillful —industrious—cold — 
determined—practical—cautious 


Group A heard the person described as 
“warm”; Group B, as “cold.” 
Technique. The instructions were as 
described above. Following the read- 
ing, each subject wrote a brief sketch. 
The sketches furnish concrete evi- 
dence of the impressions formed. Their 
exact analysis involves, however, serious 
technical difficulties. It seemed, there- 
fore, desirable to add a somewhat 


simpler procedure for the determination 
of the content of the impression and 
for the purpose of group comparisons. 
To this end we constructed a check list 





sense of what was fitting or relevant. 
Some of the terms were taken from 
written sketches of subjects in prelimi- 
nary experiments. In the examination 
of results we shall rely upon the written 
sketches for evidence of the 
character of the impressions, and we 
shall supplement these with the quanti 
tative results from the check list. 

There were go subjects in Group A 
(comprising four separate classroom 
groups), 76 subjects in Group B (com- 
prising four separate classroom groups). 

Results. Are the impressions of 
Groups A and B identical, with the 
exception that one has the added 
quality of “warm,” the other of “cold”? 
This is one possible outcome. Another 
possibility is that the differentiating 
quality imparts a general plus or minus 
direction to the resulting impression. 
We shall see that neither of these 
formulations accurately describes the 
results. 

We note first that the characteristic 
“warm-cold” produces striking and con- 


actual 
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rson who believes 
wants others to see his point, would be 
n an argument and would like to see 


won 


nerous 
Vise 
happy 
good-natured 
humorous 
sociable 
popular 
reliable 
important 
humane 
good looking 
persist nt 
crious 
restrained 
altruistic 
imaginative 
strong 
honest 
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ral, the A-impressions a 
tive than the B-impressions. 


nt differences of impression. 
far more 


We 


re 


In 


1 few representative examples: 


certain things to be 
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the frequency (in terms of percentages) 
with which each term in the check list 
For brevity 
of presentation we state the results for 
the the 
reader 


was selected. the sake of 
each 
the 
term in each 


positive term in par, 


may determine percentage 


of choices for the other 
pair by subtracting the given figure 


from 100. To illustrate, under Condition 


TABLE 2 


Cuoice or Firrine Qua ities (PerRcenrtact 


19 


Os 


94 


A scientist performing experiments and per 


evering after many setbacks. 
by the desire to accomplish something that 


would be of benefit. 


Series B (“cold”) 


A 


He is driven 


very ambitious and talented person who 


would not let anyone or anything stand in 


the way of achieving his goal. 


own Way, he 1s 


d 


tter what happens. 


Wants his 


determined not to give in, no 


A rather snobbish person who feels that his 


; 
cess and intelligence 
run-of-the-mill 
and unsympathetic. 


the 


individual. 


set him apart from 


Calculating 


This trend is fully confirmed in the 
check-list choices. In Table 2 we report 








EXPERIMENT II EXpertMenT III 
| 
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A of the 


cent of the subjects chose the designa 


present experiment, gi per 
tion “generous”; the remaining 9 per 
cent selected the designation “ungen 
erous.” Occasionally, a subject would 


not state a choice for a particular pair. 


Therefore, the number of cases on 
which the figures are based is not 
always identical; however, the fluc 


tuations were minor, with the excep 
tion of the category “good-looking 
unattractive,” which a larger proportion 
of subjects failed to answer. 
We find: 
I. There reversals be- 


are extreme 
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tween Groups A and B in the choice 
of fitting characteristics. Certain quali- 
ties are preponderantly assigned to the 
“warm” while the opposing 
qualities are equally prominent in the 
“cold” This holds for the 
qualities of (1) generosity, (2) shrewd- 
ness, (3) happiness, (4) irritability, 
(s) humor, (6) sociability, (7) popu- 
larity, (10) ruthlessness, (15) self-cen 


person, 


person. 


teredness, (16) imaginativeness. 

2. There is another group of qualities 
which is not affected by the transition 
from “warm” to “cold,” or only slightly 
affected. These are: (8) reliability, 
(9) importance, (11) physical attrac- 
tiveness, (12) persistence, (12) serious- 
(14) (17) strength, 
(18) honesty. 

These results show that a change in 
one character-quality has produced a 
widespread change in the entire impres- 
sion. Further, the written sketches 
show that the terms “warm-cold” did 
not simply add a new quality, but to 
some extent transformed the other 
characteristics. With this point we shall 
deal more explicitly in the experiments 
to follow. 

That such transformations take place 
is also a matter of everyday experience. 
If a man is intelligent, this has an effect 
on the way in which we perceive his 
playfulness, happiness, friendliness. At 
the same time, this extensive change 
does not function indiscriminately. The 
“warm” person is not seen more favor- 
ably in all respects. There is a range 
of qualities, among them a number that 
are basic, which are not touched by the 
distinction between “warm” and “cold.” 
Both remain equally honest, strong, 
serious, reliable, etc. 

The latter result is of interest with 
reference to one possible interpretation 
of the findings. It might be supposed 
that the category “warm-cold” aroused 
set” or established a halo 


ness, restraint, 


a “mental 
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tending toward a consistently plus or 
minus evaluation. We obsérve here 
that this trend did not work in an 
indiscriminate manner, but 
sively limited at certain points. If we 
assume that the F «mutual 
influence took place in terms of the 


was de Cl- 
pre cess of 


actual character of the qualities in ques 
tion, it is not surprising that some will, 
by virtue of 
unchanged.” 
The following will show that the 
subjects generally felt the qualities 


their content, remain 


“warm-cold” to be of primary impor 
tance. We asked the subjects in certair 
of the groups to rank the 
Lists A and B in order of their impor 
tance for determining their impression 
Table 3, containing the distribution of 


terms 


rankings of “warm-cold,” shows that 
these qualities ranked 
high. At the same time a considerable 
number of subjects relegated “cold” to 
the lowest position. That the rankings 


comparatively 


are not higher is due to the fact that 
the lists contained other central traits 

These data, as well as the ranking of 
the other traits not here reproduced, 
point to the following conclusions: 

1. The given characteristics do not all 
have the same weight for the subject. 
He assigns to some a higher importance 
than to others. 

2. The weight of a given character 
istic varies—within limits—from subject 
to subject. 

Certain limitations of the check-list 
procedure need to be considered: 
(1) The subject’s reactions are forced 
into an appearance of discreteness 
which they do not actually possess, as 
the written sketches show; (2) the 
check list requires the subject to choose 
between extreme characteristics, which 
he might prefer to avoid; (3) the quan- 


the possibility that 
do change 


2 This by no means excludes 
the nuances of strength, honesty, etc., 
in relation to “warm-cold.” 
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titative data describe group trends; they 
do not represent adequately the form 
f the individual impression. Generally 

individual responses exhibit much 
stronger trends in a consistently posi 


tive or negative direction. For these 
asons we employ the check-list results 
primarily for the purpose of comparing 


eroup trends under different conditions. 


this purpose the procedure is quite 


TABLE 


RANKINGS OF “WARM” ANI 


RANK 


B. Omission of a Central Quality 


That the category “warm-cold” is sig 
nificant for the total impression may 
be demonstrated also by omitting it from 
the series. This we do in the following 
CXpC riment. 


Experiment Il 


The procedure was identical with that 
of Experiment I, except that the terms 
“warm” and “cold” were omitted from 
the list read to the subject (intelligent- 
skillful - industrious - determined - prac- 
tical-cautious). Also the check list was 
identical with that of Experiment I, 
save that “warm-cold” was added as the 
last 


pair. There were three groups, 


onsisting of a total of 50 subjects. 
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Under these conditions the selection 
of fitting characteristics shows a signifi 
cant change. The distribution of choices 
for the total group (see Table 2, column 
labeled “Total”) now falls between the 
“warm” and “cold” variations of Experi 
ment I. It appears that a more neutral 
impression has formed. 

The 
largely 


total group results are, however, 
a statistical artifact. An exami 


nation of the check-list choices of the 


and 
They 
pe sitive or 


subjects quickly revealed strong 
consistent individual differences 

tended to be consistently 
negative in their evaluations. It will 
be recalled that the terms “warm-cold” 
the list. 


permitted us to subdivide the 


This 
total 
group according to whether they judged 


were added to chec k 


the described person on the check list 
“coid.” Of the 
subjects (or 41 per cent) fell 


as “warm” or entire 


group, 23 


into the “warm” category. Our next 
step was to study the distribution of 
choices in the two subgroups. The 


results are clear: the two subgroups 
diverge consistently in the direction of 
the and “cold” 
respectively, of Experiment | 


Table 2.) 


warm the groups, 
(See 


This is especially the case 
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with the two “warm” series, which are 
virtually identical. 

It is of interest that the omission of 
a term from the experimental list did 
not function entirely as an omission. 
Instead, the subjects inferred the corre- 
sponding quality in either the positive 
or negative direction. While not 
entirely conclusive, the results suggest 
that a full impression of a person can- 
not remain indifferent to a category as 
fundamental as the one in question, 
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distinguish them objectively. On this 
assumption the addition or omission of 
peripheral qualities should have smaller 
effects than those observed in Experi- 
ment I. We turn to this question in 
the following experiment. 


Experiment III 
The following lists were read, each 


to a different group: 


A. intelligent—skillful—industrious—polit 
determined—practical—cautious 


and that a trend is set up to include it. jntelligent-—skillful—industrious—dlunt 
in the impression on the basis of the determined—practical—cautious 
TABLE 4 
RANKINGS OF “Po.iTe” anv “Biunt”’: Expertment III 
A: “Po.tTE” B: “Biuntr” 
RANK ag = 
N PERCENTAGE | N PERCENTAGE 
a —— 2 a -]| —_—|— 
| | | 
I | o oO oO | 
2 Oo Oo 4 1S 
; o 0 3 12 
4 : 10 5 19 
5 2 if 6 23 
6 4 21 I 4 
7 10 53 7 27 
| : o- Gamo ior Yi Scorer ee oy P _ 
19 | 100 26 100 





given data. In later experiments too 
we have found a strong trend to reach 
out toward evaluations which were not 
contained in the original description. 


C. Variation of a Peripheral Quality 


Would a change of any character- 
quality produce an effect as strong as 
that observed above? “Warm” and 
“cold” seem to be of special importance 
for our conception of a person. This 
was, in fact, the reason for selecting 
them for study. If there are central 


qualities, upon which the content of 
other qualities depends, and dependent 
secondarily de- 
possible to 


qualities which are 
termined, it should be 


The A group contained 20, the B group 
26 subjects. 

The changes introduced into the selec- 
tion of fitting characteristics in the 
transition from “polite” to “blunt” were 
far weaker than those found in Experi- 
ment I (see Table 2). There is further 
evidence that the subjects themselves 
regarded these characteristics as rela- 
tively peripheral, especially the char- 
acteristic “polite.” If we may take the 
rankings as an index, then we .may 
conclude that a change in a peripheral 
trait produces a weaker effect on the 
total impression than does a change in 
a central trait. (Though the changes 
produced are weaker than those of 
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Experiment I, they are nevertheless sub 


stantial. Possibly this is a consequence 


of the thinness of the impression, which 

responds easily to slight changes.) 

D. Transformation from a Central to a 
Peripheral Quality 


The preceding experiments have dem 
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appearing in Table 5 shows. (Compare 
Table 3 of Experiment I.) 
More enlightening are the subjects’ 


comments. In Series A the quality 


“warm” is now seen as wholly de 


pendent, dominated by others far more 


dec sive. 


onstra a process of discrimination 
' rated a pow . I think the warmth within this person is a 
tween central and peripheral quali- warmth emanating from Choe te 
We ask: Are certain qualities leader 
TABLE 5 
RANKIN( yy WarRM” ( Fx nq 1\ 
] 
Wat 
SI s A r ( 
| N Perc! AGT \ | I 4 
| | 
I | I 
I 
' f j 
, | | } 


Or is their func 
tional value, too, dependent on the 


constantly central? 


other characteristics? 


Experiment IV 

We selected (for 
quality “warm,” 
strated to 


observation the 
which demon- 
a powerful effect on 
the total impression (Experiments I 
ind II). The effect of the term was 
studied in the following two series: 


was 
exert 


A. obedient—weak—shallow- 


bitious 


warm—unam 
-vain 
B. vain — shrewd - 


shallow—envious 


unscrupulous — warm 

Immediately “warm” drops as a sig- 
nificant characteristic in relation to the 
others, as the distribution of rankings 





strikes one is | 


The 


term “warm” being a 
dog-like affection rather than a bright friend 
liness. It is passive and without strength 

His submissiveness may lead people to 


think he is 


kind and warm 


A more extreme transformation is 
observed in Series B. In most instances 
the warmth of this person is felt to 


lack sincerity, as appears in the follow 


ing protocols; 


I assumed the person to appear warm 


rather than really to be warm 


He was warm only when it worked in with 
His 


his scheme to get others over to his side 
warmth is not sincere. 


A similar change was also observed 


“cold” in a further 


in the content of 
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variation. The subject heard List B of 


Experiment I followed by Series C 
below, the task being to state whether 
the term “cold” had the same meaning 
in both lists. 


C. intelligent killful—sincere — cold —oon 


ientious modest 

All subjects reported a difference. 
The quality “cold” became peripheral 
for all in Series C. The following are 
representative comments: 


The coldness of 1 (Experiment I) borders 
on ruthlessnes analyses coldly to differ 
entiate between right and wrong. 

1 is cold inwardly and outwardly, while 2 


is cold only superficially. 


1: cold means lack of sympathy and under 
standing; 2: cold means somewhat formal in 


manner. 


Coldn was the foremost characteristic 


of 1. In 2 it seemed not very important, a 
quality that would disappear after you came 
to know him. 


That 


present series into a peripheral quality 


“cold” was transformed in the 


is also confirmed by the rankings re- 
ported in Table 5. 

We conclude that a quality, central 
in one person, may undergo a change 
of content in another person, and be- 
come subsidiary. When central, the 
quality has a different content and 
weight than when it is subsidiary. 

Here we observe directly a process 
of grouping in the course of which the 
content of a trait changes in relation 
to its surroundings. Secondly, we ob- 
serve that the functional value of a 
trait, too—whether, for example, it be- 
comes central or not—is a consequence 
of its relation to the set of surrounding 
traits. At the same time we are able 
to see more clearly the distinction be- 
tween central and peripheral traits. It 
is inadequate to say that a central trait 
is more important, contributes more 
quantitatively to, or is more highly 
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correlated with, the final impression 
than a peripheral trait. The latter for 
mulations are true, but they fail « 
qualitative 


consider the process ol 


mutual determination between traits. 
namely, that a central trait determines 
the content and the functional place of 
peripheral traits within the entire im 
G.pression. In Series A, for example, 
the quality “warm” does not control 
the meaning of “weak,” but is con 
trolled by it. 

The evidence may seem to support 
the conclusion that the same quality 
which is central in one impression be 
comes peripheral in another. Such an 
interpretation would, however, contain 
_an ambiguity. While we may speak of 
relativity in the functional value of 
trait within a person, in a deeper sense 
we have here the opposite of relativity. 
; “col 1”) 


of Experiment I has not suffered a 


For the sense of “warm” (or 


change of evaluation under the present 
conditions. Quite the contrary; the 
terms in question change precisely b« 
cause the subject does not see the possi 
bility of finding in this person the 
same warmth he values so highly when 
he does meet it (correspondingly for 
coldness). 


Experiment V 


The preceding experiments have 
shown that the characteristics forming 
the basis of an impression do not con 
tribute each a fixed, independent mean 
ing, but that their content is_ itself 
partly a function of the environment 
of the other characteristics, of their 
mutual relations. We propose now to 
investigate more directly the manner 
in which the content of a given char- 
acteristic may undergo change. 

Lists A and B were read to two sep- 
arate groups (including 38 and 41 sub- 
jects respectively). The first three 
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1s of the two lists are opposites; the 


| two terms are identical. 


\ | vise—honest—calm—strong 
shrewd — unscrupulous — calm 
The instructions were to write down 
synonyms for the given terms. The 


instructions read: “Suppose you had to 
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aspect ol gentleness, while a grimmer 


side became prominent in Series B.° 


Essentially the same may be said of 


the final term, “strong.” Again, some 
synonyms appear exclusively in one o1 
the other groups, and in the expected 


directions. Among these are: 


; : : Series A: fearless—helpful—yust torcetu 
describe this person in the same man . 
; courageous—reliabl 
ner. but without using the terms you , 
: ’ ‘ Series B: ruthless overbearing overpower 
heard, what other terms would you inge—hard—inflexible—unbending 
ust We are concerned with the dominant 
TABLE 6 
SYNONYMS or “CatmM”: ExperRIMeENT V 
Ki Se C.RUI SERIES 
14 
i calculating, shrewd, nerv h 
nscicne 
peacel gentic, tolerant, good-natured, mild 
d i! 
|, restful, unexcitable, unshakable 
ile unperturbed, masterful, impassive, 
confident, relaxed, emotionless steady 
i con sed i 26 


synonyms given to the two final terms. 

In Table 6 we list those synonyms of 
“calm” which occurred with different 
It will 
be seen that terms appear in one group 
which are not at all to be found in the 
further, some terms appear with 
considerably different frequencies under 


frequencies in the two groups. 


other: 
the two conditions. These do not, how 
include the total group of syno 
many scattered terms occurred 


ever, 
nyms: 
| 1 

equally in both groups. 

We may conclude that the quality 
“calm” did not, at least in some cases, 
function as an independent, fixed trait, 
but that its content was determined bv 


As a 


consequence, the quality “calm” was not 


I lation to the other terms. 
the same under the two experimental 


onditions. In Series A it possessed an 


The data of Table 6 provide evidence 
of a tendency in the described direction, 
but its strength is probably underesti 
mated. 
that certain synonyms appeared fre 


We have already mentioned 
quently in both series. But it is not to 
be concluded that they therefore carried 
the same meaning. Doubtless the same 
terms were at times applied in the two 
groups different pre 
cisely because the subjects were under 


with meanings, 
the control of the factor being investi 
gated. To mention one example: the 
term “quiet” often occurred as a syno 


nym of “calm” in both groups, but the 


tigation the writer (2) ha 


SIn an earlier inv 
dealt with basically the same question though in 
a very different context. It was there shown that 


certain phenomena of judgment, which appeared 


due to changes of evaluation, xduced 


to be 
by a shift in the 


were pt 


frame of reference 
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subjects may have intended a different 
meaning in the two cases. For this 
reason Table 6 may not reveal the full 
extent of the change introduced by the 
factor of embedding. 

The preceding experiments permit the 
following conclusions: 

1. There is a process of discrimination 
between central and peripheral traits. 
All traits do not have the same rank and 
value in the final impression. The 
change of a central trait may completely 
alter the impression, while the change 
of a peripheral trait has a far weaker 
effect (Experiments I, II, and III). 

2. Both the cognitive content of a trait 
and its functional value are determined 
in relation to its surroundings (Experi- 
ment IV). 

3. Some traits determine both the con- 
tent and the function of other traits. 
The former we call central, the latter 
peripheral (Experiment IV). 


Il. Tue Facror or Direcrion 


If impressions of the kind here in- 
vestigated are a summation of the effects 
of the separate characteristics, then an 
identical set of characteristics should 
produce a constant result. Is it possible 
to alter the impression without chang- 
ing the particular characteristic? We 
investigate this question below. 

Experiment VI 

The following series are read, each to 
a different group: 

A. intelligent—industrious—impulsive—criti- 
cal—stubborn—envious 

B. envious—stubborn —critical—impulsive— 
industrious—intelligert 

There were 34 subjects in Group A, 2 

in Group B. 


The two series are identical with 
regard to their members, differing only 
in the order of succession of the latter. 
More particularly, Series A opens with 
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qualities of high merit (intelligent— 
industrious), proceeds to qualities that 
permit of a better or poorer evaluation 
(impulsive — critical — stubborn), and 
closes with a dubious quality (envious). 
This order is reversed in Series B. 

A considerable difference develops 
between the two groups taken as 
whole. The impression produced by A 
is predominantly that of an able perso 
who possesses certain shortcomings 
which do not, however, overshadow his 
merits. On the other hand, B impresses 
the majority as a “problem,” who 
abilities are hampered by his seriou 
difficulties. Further, some of the quali 
ties (e.g., impulsiveness, criticalness) ar 
interpreted in a positive way under 
Condition A, while they take on, under 
Condition B, a negative color. This 
trend is not observed in all subjects, but 
it is found in the majority. A few 
illustrative extracts follow: 


Series A 

A person who knows what he wants and 
goes after it. He is impatient at people who 
are less gifted, and ambitious with those who 
stand in his way. 

Is a forceful person, has his own convic- 
tions and is usually right about things. Is 
self-centered and desires his own way. 

The person is intelligent and fortunately he 
puts his intelligence to work. That he is 
stubborn and impulsive may be due to the 
fact that he knows what he is saying and 
what he means and will not therefore give in 
easily to someone else’s idea which he dis 
agrees with. 


Series B 

This person’s good qualities such as indus 
try and intelligence are bound to be restricted 
by jealousy and stubbornness. The person is 
emotional. He is unsuccessful because he 1s 
weak and allows his bad points to cover up 
his good ones. 

This individual is probably maladjusted 
because he is envious and impulsive. 


In order to observe more directly 
the transition in question, the writer 
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new group 


wrote the 


proceeded as follows. A 
(N=24) heard Series B, 

sketch, and immediately thereafter 
wrote the ske tch in response to Series A. 
They were also asked to comment on 
the relation between the two impres- 
sions. Under these conditions, with the 
transition occurring in the same sub- 


ts, 14 out of 24 claimed that their 


1.5 
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one. Somehow, he 
with his critical attitude helping that char 


} 


acteristic of intelligence, and he seems to be 


seems more intelligent, 


industrious, perhaps because he is envious and 


wants to get ahead. 


The check-list data 


Table 7 furnish quantitative support for 


appearing in 


the conclusions drawn from the written 
sketches. 


TABLE 7 


CuHuolc! 


impression suffered a change, while the 
remaining 10 subjects reported no 
change. Some of the latter asserted that 
they had waited until the entire series 
was read before deciding upon their 
The following are a few 
comments of the changing group: 


impression. 


You read the list in a different order and 
thereby caused a different type of person to 
come t mind. more 
likeable, a go-getter, lively, headstrong, and 
with a will of his own; he goes after what he 
wants. 


This one is smarter 


The first individual seems to show his envy 
and criticism more than the second one. 


This man does not seem so bad as the first 


oF Fitrinc Quatities (PERCENTAG! 





EXPERIMENT VII 
| > ASIV Eva >! t IGENT 
) 46) N ) 
42 23 
17 35 19 
5 51 19 
8) 54 37 
21 53 29 
27 48 
14 44 39 
gI 99 94 
ie Ro 
21 19 16 
35 ) 53 
94 100 
14 I 
| 
9 | gI )I 
2 25 
37 10 
74 96 
| 66 Sr 
| 


Under the given conditions the terms, 
the elements of the description, are 
identical, but the resulting impressions 
frequently are not the same. Further, 
the relations of the terms to one another 
have not been disturbed, as they may 
have been in Experiments I and II, 
with the addition and omission of parts. 
How can we understand the resulting 
difference? 

The accounts of the subjects suggest 
that the first terms set up in most sub- 
jects a direction which then exerts a 
continuous effect on the latter terms. 
When the subject hears the first term, 
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a broad, uncrystallized but directed im- 
pression is born. The next character- 
istic comes not as a separate item, but is 
related to the established direction. 
Quickly the view formed acquires a 
certain stability, so that later character- 
istics are fitted—if conditions permit * 
to the given direction. 

Here we observe a factor of primacy 
guiding the development ‘of an impres- 
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Some further evidence with regard to 
this point is provided by the data with 
We reproduce in 


regard to ranking. 

Table 8 the rankings of the character. 

istic “envious” under the two conditions. 
Experiment VII 

It seemed desirable to repeat the pre 

ceding experiment with a new series 

As before, we reversed the succession of 


TABLE 8 


RANKING OF 


INTELLIGENT—ENVIOUS 


RANK 

N PERCENT 
I 5 15 
2 4 1 
3 5 15 
4 3 9 
5 4 11 
6 13 39 

34 100 


sion. This factor is not, however, to be 


understood in the sense of Ebbinghaus, 
but rather in a structural sense. It is 
not the sheer temporal position of the 
item which is important as much as the 
functional relation of its content to the 


content of the items following it.® 
4 For an instance in which the given conditions 
may destroy the established direction, see page 273 
In accordance with this interpretation the 
effect of primacy should be abolished—or re- 
versed—if it does not stand in a fitting relation 
to the succeeding qualities, or if a certain quality 
stands out as central despite its position. The 
latter was clearly the case for the quality “warm 
cold” in Table 1) which, 
though occupying a middle position, ranked com 


Experiment I (see 


paratively high 

The distinction between the two 
could be studied experimentally by 
recall of an identical 
character-qualities in two groups, one of which 
reads them as a discrete list of terms, the othe: 
as a set of characteristics describing a person. 


senses of 
primacy 


comparing the series of 


“Envious”: 





EXPERIMENT VI 


| ENvious—INTELLIGEN?1 


AGE | N PERCENTAGI 
} —— 
7 29 
4 17 
5 21 
2 8 
2 8 
4 17 
24 100 


terms. Unlike the preceding series, 
there is no gradual change in the merit 
of the given characteristics, but rather 
the abrupt introduction at the end (or 
at the beginning) of a highly dubious 
The series were: 
A. intelligent — skillful — industrious 
mined—practical—cautious—evasive 


trait. 


deter 


B. evasive —cautious — practical —determined 
—industrious—skiilful—intelligent 


While the results are, for reasons to 
be described, less clear than in the ex- 
periment preceding, there is still a def 
nite tendency for A to produce a more 
favorable impression with greater fre 
quency. We below the more 
extreme protocols in each series. 


repe yrt 


Series A 
. . lent 
He seems to be a man of very excellen 
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r. though it is not unusual for one 
A itist in 
to discuss his work before it is com 


all of those good qualities 


an applied held, who does 


brilliant 
annoyed 
man 


careful—but 
like to be 


A very dynam 


|. Retiring and 


\W | ilone, does not 
questions. 

4 normal, intelligent person, who sounds 
he would be a good citizen, and of value 

| who know him. 


He seems to have at least two traits which 


not consistent with the rest of his per 
ind ¢vasive contra 
Altogether, he is 


person—the 


sonality. Being cautious 
dicts his positive qualities 
two above 


al t unattractive 


ntioned traits overbalancing the others. 


Nev cB 


This 1S 


a man who has had to work for 
therefore he is ev: 
He is 


igent, but his struggles have made him 


ything he wanted 


cautious and practical. naturally 


He is out for himself, is very capable but 
to use his skill for his own benefit. 
He is so determined to succeed that he 


on any means, making use of his cun 


and evasive powers 


Questioning disclosed that, under the 
given conditions, the quality “evasive” 
produced unusual difficulty. Most sub 
jects in both groups felt a contradiction 
between it and the series as a whole. In 
response to the question, “Were there 
any characteristics that did not fit with 
the others?” 11 out of 27 in Group A 
mentioned “evasive” while it was men- 
tioned by 11 out of a total of 30 in 
Group B. 

It is of interest to observe how this 
crucial term was dealt with by individ- 
Some in Group A felt 


unable to reconcile it with the view they 


ual subjects. 


had formed; consequently they rele 
gated it to a subsidiary position and, in 


tr 


ne most extreme cases, completely 


excluded it. Others reported the oppo 
site effect: the final term completely 
undid their impression and forced a new 


ew. The following comments are 


illustrative: 
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“ 





Series A 


I put this characteristic in the background 
and said it may be a dependent characteristic 
of the person, which does not dominate his 
personality, and does not influence his actions 
to a large extent 

I excluded it because the other characteris 
fitted 


much more predominant 


tics which together so well were so 
In my first impres 


sion it was left out completely 

It changed my entire idea of the person 
changing his attitude toward others, the type 
of position he'd be likely to hold, the amount 
of happiness he'd have—and it gave a certain 
amount of change of character (even for traits 
to think of 


the person as somewhat sneaky or sly 


not mentioned), and a tendency 


Similar reactions occur in Group B, 
but with changed frequencies. 

The importance of the order of im 
pressions of a person in daily experience 
is a matter of general observation and 
is perhaps related to the process under 
investigation. It be the basis for 
the 


pressic ns. 


may 


importance attached to first im 
It is a matter of general 
experience that we may have a “wrong 
slant” on a person, because certain chat 
acteristics first observed are given a cen 
tral position when they are actually 


subsidiary, or vice versa. 


Experiment VIII 
We studied the factor of direction in 
yet another way. Series A of Experiment 
VI was divided in two parts and pre 
sented to a new group as a description 
of two persons. The new series were: 


A. intelligent—industrious—impulsive 


B. critical—stubborn—envious 


Procedure. (1) Series A was read to 
this group (Group 1), followed by the 
(2) 


The subjects were instructed that they 


written sketch and the check list. 


would hear a new group of terms de 
scribing a second person. Series B was 
read and the 
obtained. (2) Upon completion of the 


usual information was 


second task the subjects were informed 
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that the two lists described a single per- 
son. They were instructed to form an 
impression corresponding to the entire 
list of terms. Certain questions were 
subsequently asked concerning the last 
step which will be described below. A 
control group (Group 2) responded 
only to the entire list of six terms (as 
in Series A of Experiment VI), and 
answered some of the final questions. 
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The person seemed to be a mass of 
contradictions. 
He seemed a dual personality. There are 


two directions in this person. 


On the other hand, only a minority jp 
Group 2 (g out of 24) report any diff. 
culty. Further, the reasons given by th 
latter are entirely different from thos 
of Group 1. These subjects speak in 
very general terms, as: 


TABLE 9 


Cuotce oF Firtinc Quauities: Expertment VIII (Percentaces) 


| 


INTELLIGENT- | CRITICAL- 
INDUSTRIOUS STUBBORN- 
IMPULSIVE | ENVIOUS | 
(N=52) | (N=52 
| 
| 
I. generot 87 6 
2. wise 48 3 | 
3. happy 84 ( 
}. good-naturec 74 | 3 
s. humorous 8&7 12 | 
¢ iabl Ro 2 
7. popular 94 9 
7 tab] Rs 17 
9. Important go } 24 


We are concerned mainly to see how 
Group 1 dealt with the final task, the 
establishing of an impression based on 
the two smaller series. That Lists A and 
B were widely different will be clear in 
the check-list results of Table o. 

Most subjects of Group 1 expressed 
astonishment at the final information 
(of Step 3) and showed some reluctance 
to proceed. In response to the question, 
“Did you experience difficulty in form- 
ing an impression on the basis of the 
six terms,” the majority of Group 1 (32 
out of 52) replied in the affirmative. 
The reasons given were highly uniform: 
the two sets of traits seemed entirely 
contradictory. 


I had seen the two sets of characteristics as 


opposing each other. It was hard to envision 


all these contradictory traits in one person. 


INTELLIGENT- | Crim 
| INDUSTRIOUS STUBBORN 
| IMPULSIVE ENVICUS 
| (N=s2 (N 
I humane R~ 19 
11. good looking SI 26 
I persistent 35 - 
13. serious ed 83 
14. restrained } 16 4 
15. altruistic 66 ‘ 
16. imaginative 65 1s 
17. strong | 94 s 
18. honest 100 | sf 


These characteristics are possessed by every 
one in some degree or other. The terms d 
not give an inclusive picture. 


Only two subjects in Group 2 mention 
contradiction between traits as a source 
of difficulty. 

The formation of the complete im 
pression proceeds differently in the tw 
groups. Series A and B are at first 
referred, in Group 1, to entirely differ 
ent persons. Each is completed in its 
direction, and the fact that they come 
successively seems to enhance the con 
trast between them. It is therefor 
dificult for them to enter the new 
impression. Some subjects are unable 
to reconcile the directions com 
pletely; in consequence their divergenc: 
becomes the paramount fact, as the fol 
lowing protocols illustrate: 


two 
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directions reacted on each other and 


Seen clerancalgs 


odified, so that the pull in each direc 
is now less strong. This gives a Jeky!l 
d Hyde appearance to this person 

plied A to the business half of the 
is he appeared and acted during work 


hours. B I referred to the man’s social 


The independent development of A 
and B is on the other hand prevented 
in Group 2, where they function from 

start as parts of one description.® 

[his conclusion is in general con- 

ned by the 
lo the question: “Did you proceed by 


following observation. 


combining the two earlier impressions 
or by forming a new impression?” the 


following responses are obtained: (a) 
32 of 52 subjects answer that they 
formed a new impression, different 


rom either A or B; 12 subjects speak 
of combining the two impressions, while 
subjects assert that they resorted to 


oth procedures. The following are 


typical responses in the first subgroup: 
I couldn’t combine the personalities of A 
1B. I formed an entirely new impression 


I can conceive of the two sets of character 


In one person, but I cannot conceive of 


impressions of them as belonging to one 
rson 


As I have set down the impressions, one is 


tly the opposite of the other. But I can 
the six characteristics to one person. 
That the terms of Series A and B 


often suffered considerable change when 
they were viewed as part of one series 
becomes evident in the replies to another 
asked, 
A and B 
retain for you their first meaning or did 


1 
tt 


ney «¢ hange?” 


juestion. were 


The subjects 
Did the terms of the series 


Most subjects describe 


I procedure of successive impressions 
xtended to the s udy of 


| 
f early pon tater 


d might be 
ssions 
fromthe 


impre 


th impression —_ resulting 


nce (A)+(B) might be compared with th 
(B)+ (A), and 


(A+B) or 


each of th 
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a change in one or more of the traits, of 


which the following are representative: 


In A 


ness; now it has more the quality of hastiness 


impulsive grew out of imaginative 


Industriousness becomes more self-centered. 


Critical is now not a derisive but rather a 
constructive activity 


Stubborn had an entirely personal mean 


ing; now it refers to being set in one’s ideas. 


The tenor of most replies is well rep- 
resented by the following comment: 


When the two came together, a modifica 


tion occurred as well as a Jimiting boundary 


to the qualities to which each was referred 


III]. Srronciy Simp.iriep IMprREssIcr s 

To a marked degree the impressions 
here examined possess a strongly unified 
character. At the same time they lack 
the nuances and discriminations that a 
full-fledged understanding of another 
person provides. Therefore they can be 
easily dominated by a single direction. 
We propose now to observe in a more 
the forma 


direct and extreme manne! 


tion of a global impression. 


Experiment 1X 


We select from the series of Experi 


ment I three terms: intelligent—skill 
ful—warm—all referring to strong posi 
tive characteristics. These form the 


basis of judgment. The results appear 
in Table io. 
There develops a one-directed im 


pression, far stronger than any observed 


in the preceding experiments. The 
written sketches, too, are unanimously 
enthusiastic. The impression also de 
ve lops effortlessly. 

Negative characteristics hardly in 
trude. T hat this fails to happen raises 


Many 


unde rstandably be 


a problem. negative qualities 


could living 
But the sub 
jects do not as a rul complete them in 


quit 


together with those given. 


this direction. This, indeed, they seem 


to avoid. 











Experiment 1Xa 

The next step was to observe an im- 
pression based on a single trait. There 
are two groups; one group is instructed 
to select from the check list those char- 
acteristics which belong to a “warm” 
person, the second group those belong- 
ing to a “cold” person. The results 
appear in Table ro. 

In order to show more clearly the 
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TABLE to 


Cuotce oF Firrinc Quatities: ExpertMent IX (Percentaces) 


The differences between “warm” and 
“cold” are now even more considerab| 
than those observed in Experiment |, 
No qualities remain untouched. Buy 
even under these 
the characterizations do not become 
indiscriminately positive or negativ 
“Warm” stands for very positive quali 
ties, but it also carries the sense of 4 


extreme conditions 


certain easy-goingness, of a lack of 











| INTELLIGENT- | 
SKILLFUL- 
WARM WarkM CoLp 
(N=34) (N=22) | (N=33) 
I. generous 100 100 12 
2. wise 97 | 95 11 
3. happy 100 | 100 10 
4. good-natured 100 100 8 
5. humorous 100 | 100 12 
6. sociable 100 100 9 
7. popular 100 100 6 
8. reliable 100 100 87 
9. important 84 68 54 








| In TELLIGENT- | 








range of qualities affected by the given 
terms we constructed a second check 
list (Check List II) to which the sub- 
jects were to respond in the manner 
already described. The results are re- 
ported in Table 11. 

A remarkably wide range of qualities 
is embraced in the dimension “warm- 
cold.” It has reference to tempera- 
mental characteristics (¢.g., optimism, 
humor, happiness), to basic relations to 
the group (e.g., generosity, sociability, 
popularity), to strength of character 
(e.g., persistence, honesty). It even 
includes a reference to physical charac- 
teristics, evident in the virtually unani- 
mous characterizations of the warm 
person as short, stout, and ruddy, and 
in the opposed characterizations of the 


cold person. 


SKILLFUL- 
WARM WarRM Cour 
(N=34) | (N=22) | (N=3 
rt 
10. humane 97 100 17 
II. good-looking | 72 95 | 57 
12. persistent 100 78 | 97 
13. serious 100 | 68 97 
14. restrained | 66 | 41 | oF 
15. altruistic 97 gr | 3 
16, imaginative | 82 95 | 0 
17. strong 97 74 | =8& 
18. honest | 100 | 100 Sr 





straint and persistence, qualities which 
are eminently present in “cold.” A 
simplified impression is not to be simply 
identified with a failure to make distinc- 
tions or qualifications. Rather, what we 
find is that in a global view the distinc 
tions are drawn bluntly. 

The consistent tendency for the dis- 
tribution of choices to be less extreme 
in Experiment I requires the revision of 
an earlier formulation. We have said 
that central qualities determine the con- 
tent and functional value of peripheral 
qualities. It can now be seen that the 
central characteristics, while imposing ff 
their direction upon the total impres- 
sion, were themselves affected by the & 
surrounding characteristics. 

Upon the conclusion of the experi- 
ments, the subjects were asked to state 
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ason for their choice of one pre 


inant direction in their characteri 

ns. All agreed that they felt such a 
tendency. Some cannot explain it, say- 
ing, in the words of one subject: “I do 
not know the reason; only that this is 
the way it ‘hit’ me at the moment”; or: 
‘I did not consciously mean to choose 
the positive traits.” Most subjects, how- 
ever, are explicit in stating that the 
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It is of interest for the theory of our 


problem that there are terms which 
simultaneously contain implications for 
wide regions of the person. Many terms 
denoting personal characteristics show 
the same property. They do not observe 
a strict division of labor, each pointing 
neatly to one specific characteristic; 
rather, each sweeps over a wide area and 


affects it in a definite manner.’ 


TABLE 11 


Cueck Lust II: 





WarM CoLp 
(N22) (N=33) 
| 

1. emotional | 100 | 12 
practical 40 73 
tumMiustic 95 17 
int yrmal 95 Oo 
cheerful | 100 18 
short gI 8 
modest 86 9 
8. im native | 95 28 
) i 15 93 
ntelligent 81 96 
ave gt 74 
pale 15 97 


given traits seemed to require comple- 
tion in one direction. The following 
statements are representative: 


These qualities initiate other qualities. A 

an who is warm would be friendly, conse 
quently happy. If he is intelligent, he would 
¢ honest. 

The given characteristics, though very gen 
ral, were good Therefore 
other good characteristics seemed to belong. 
When, for example, I think of a person as 
varm, I mean that he couldn’t be ugly. 


characteristics. 


This was the tenor of most statements. 
A few show factors at work of a some- 
what different kind, of interest to the 
student of personality, as: 


I naturally picked the best trait because 
hoped the person would be that way. 


i went in the positive direction because / 
would like to be all those things. 


Cuoice oF FittinGc QuALITIEs: 


EXPERIMENT [Xa (PerceENTAGES) 








WaRM CoLp 
| ’ 
(N=22) | (N=33) 

unemotional oO 88 
theoretical 60 | 27 
pessimistic 5 83 
formal 5 100 

sad ( K2 

tall 9 92 
proud 14 QI 
| unimaginative 5 | 72 
| stout 8s | 9 
| unintelligent 19 ‘ 
cow irdly g | 26 
ruddy 85 3 


Some would say that this is a seman 
tic problem. To do sO would be, how 


’On the basis f the last fin lings an objection 
might be advanced against our earlier account of 
the distinction between central and 


peripheral 
traits. If, as has ‘ 


ust been shown, “warm” refer 


to such a wide range of qualities, then the force 
of the demonstration (see Experiment 1) that it 
exerts a great effect on the final impression 
sé-ms to be endanyered Is it to be wondered at 
that this quali whi is single only in a list 

guistic ser but psychologically plural, should be 
so effective? And should not the distinction be 
drawn rather between qualities which contain 
many other qualits ind = qualities—such as 
‘polinenc 5 that al nuch more specific in 
range 


that a quantitatively 
qualities will exert a greater 


The objection presupposes 
larger number of 
effect than a smal 
is precisely what needs to be 
does not the more inclusis 
number of occasions for being affected by other 


What the assertion fails to face is that 


ler number. But this assumption 
Why 


term provide a greater 


explained 


terms 


1 particular direction of forces 


there 1: | 
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ever, to beg the question by disposing 


of the psychological process that gives 
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IV. SIMILARITY AND DIFFERENCE o} 
IMPRESSIONS 














rise to the semantic problem. What The preceding discussion has definite S\ 
requires explanation is how aterm, and consequences for the perception of 
a highly “subjective” one at that, refers identity and difference between the 
so consistently to so wide a region of characteristics of different persons. Of 
personal qualities. It seems similarly these the most significant for theory js di 
unfruitful to call these judgments ster- the proposition that a given trait in two 
eotypes. The meaning of stereotype is different persons may not be the same 
itself badly in need of psychological trait, and, contrariwise, that two differ 
clarification. Indeed, in the light of our ent traits may be functionally identical 
TABLE 12 
RESEMBLANCE OF Sets: EXPERIMENT X 
Ser 1 RESEMBLES Set 2 RESEMBLES 
SET ——- — ——— _— _—— an - 
N PERCENTAGE N | PERCENTAGE 
I oO oO 7 9 
2 10 13 | Oo Py 
68 87 5 6 
{ oO o 66 85 
78 100 | 78 100 
observations, a stereotype appears (in a__ in two different persons. We turn now 
first approximation) to be a central to an investigation of some conditions 
quality belonging to an extremely sim- which determine similarity and differ 
plified impression. ence between personal qualities. 
We propose that there is, under the Experiment X 
given conditions, a tendency to grasp I. The group has before it Sets 1, 2, 3, 
the characteristics in their most out- and 4 with imetractions to a@ate (1) 
spoken, most unqualified sense, and on which of the other three sets most 
that basis to complete the impression. resembles Set 1, and (2) which most thie 
The subject aims at a clear view; he resembles Set 2. has 
therefore takes the given terms in their Ser 1 _— Seva Ser4 : 
most complete sense. (What is said here quick quick slow slow s 
with regard to the present experiment skillful clumsy skillful — clumsy i 
seems to apply also to the preceding helpful helpful helpful _ helpful 
experiments. In each case the subject’s One quality—“helpful”—remains con- d 
impression is a blunt, definite char- stant in all sets. The other two quali . diff 
acterization. It lacks depth but not ties appear in their positive form in JB y 
defiaiteness. Even when the view is Set 1, and are changed to their oppo- ans 


mediocre character, it is out- 


of 


a 
spokenly so.) The comments of the 
subjects are in agreement with the 


present interpretation. 


sites singly and together in the three BB gy, 
other sets. 

A remarkable uniformity appears in 
the findings, reported in Table 12. 
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Set 2? 
We see that qualities which, abstractly 

taken, are 

equated, 


The results appear in Table 13. 


identical, are infrequently 


while qualities which are 


semble Set 4 in 85 per cent of the abstractly opposed are equated with 
cases, while the resemblance to Set 1 greater frequency. For example, the 
drops to g per cent. quality “quick” of Sets 1 and 2 is 
TABLE 13 
RESEMBLANCE OF QUALITIES: EXPERIMENT X 
Quick” or Ser 1 RESEMBLES O Kk" oF SE RESEMBLES 
N PERCENTAGE N PERC! AGI 
| 
a set 2 II | 22 quich ol I I } 
f set 2 I 2 low ct 4 I I 
f set 32 1¢ 22 ‘clum t 
if set 3 21 42 ‘slow f set 3 
I set 3 I 2 h Ipfu of set 3 I 3 
( 7 oo | , 
“Het_pruL” or Ser 1 RESEMBLES “Hetprut” or Ser 2 RESEMBLES 
N } PERCENTAGE N PERC! AGI 
; 
f set 2 7 15 hel; 11 
j i set 4 2 4 quk f { 
f set 2 33 68 low” of “er ' 
f : Ss 6 13 hel; | f t 4 ( 
| “clumsy” of set 4 , ) 
‘slow” of s 
| 
| 
48 | 100 | | 46 I 
The choice of similar sets cannot in matched in cnly 22 and 25 per cent of 


this case be determined merely on the 
basis of the number of “identical ele 
ents,” for on this criterion Sets 2 and 
re equally similar to 1, while Sets 1 


1 What 


1 4 are equally similar to 2. 


tors may be said to determine the 
decisions with regard to similarity and 
iff rence ? 

We come somewhat closer to an 


inswer in the replies to the following 
estion: “Which characteristics in the 
er sets resemble most closely (a) 
* of Set 1°? (b) ‘quick’ of Set 2? 


‘helpful’ of Set 1? (d@) ‘helpful’ of 


the cases, respectively, while “quic k” of 
Set 1 the 
matched Set 3, and 
“slow” of Set 4 


Is, IN 32 per cent ol 


cases, 
with “slow” of 


“quick” of Set 2 with 
in 51 per cent of the cases." 

At this point the reports ol the sub- 
They 


con lusion to state in 


jects become very helpful. were 
requ¢ sted at th 


writing whether the quality “quick” in 


®In a fortl I | ition th 1 will 
deal with ¢t ical] ir issu 1 the n 
text of a J 1 in psychology This will 
be the report of an investigation of chan in 
I I I ia rion ee 
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Sets 1 and 2 was identical or different, 
together with their reasons, and simi- 
larly to compare the quality “slow” in 
Sets 2 and 4. The written accounts 
permit of certain conclusions, which are 
stated below. 

1. The content of the quality changes 
with a change in its environment. The 
protocols below, which are typical, will 
show that the “quicks” of Sets 1 and 2 
are phenomenally different, and simi- 
larly for the “slows” of Sets 3 and 4. 

The quickness of 1 is one of assurance, of 
smoothness of movement; that of 2 is a forced 
quickness, in an effort to be helpful. 

1 is fast in a smooth, easy-flowing way; the 
other (2) is quick in a bustling way—the 
kind that rushes up immediately at youi 
request and tips over the lamps. 

3 takes his time in a deliberate way; 4 
would like to work quickly, but cannot— 
there is something painful in his slowness. 

3 is slow in a methodical, sure way, aiming 
toward perfection; in 4 it implies a certain 
heaviness, torpor. 

2. The dynamic sources of the quality 
are relationally determined. In the 
protocols we observe a process of mutual 
determination between traits. They are 
grasped as not simply contiguous to one 
another but in dynamic relation, in 
which one is determined by, or springs 
from, the other. 

1 is quick because he is skillful; 2 is clumsy 
because he is so fast. 

Great skill gave rise to the speed of 1, 


whereas 2 is clumsy because he does every- 


thing so quickly. 


helprul 





skillful 


quick 


The quality slow is, in person 3, something 
deliberately cultivated, in order to attain a 
higher order of skill. 


ASCH 


In 3 slowness indicates care, pride in work 
well-done. Slowness in 4 indicates sluggish 
ness, poor motor coordination, some physica] 
retardation. 


Speed and skill are not connected as 
are speed and clumsiness. Without 
exception, “quick” is perceived to spring 
from skill (skillful—quick); but the 
vector in Set 2 is reversed, “clumsy” 
becoming a consequence of speed 
(clumsy#quick). While Sets 1 and 3 
are identical with regard to the vectors, 
Set 2 is not equivalent to 4, the slow- 
ness and clumsiness of 4 being sensed 
as part of a single process, such as 
sluggishness and general retardation 
(slowssclumsy). 

3. Dynamic consequences are grasped 
in the interaction of qualities. “Quick” 
and “skillful” (as well as “slow” and 
“skillful”) are felt as cooperating, 
whereas “quick” and “clumsy” cancel 
one another. 


2 drops everything fast. He is fast but 


accomplishes nothing. The clumsy man 
might be better off if he were slow. 

The second person is futile; he is quick to 
come to your aid and also quick to get in 
your way and under your hair. 

1 can afford to be quick; 2 would be far 
better off if he took things more slowly.® 


In the light of these comments, which 
are representative, we are able to formu- 
late the prevailing direction of the rela- 
tions within the sets. 

In Sets 1 and 3 the prevailing struc- 
ture may be represented as: 


helpful 


i. 


slow 





skillpul 


® Parallel experiments in which the last term of 
the sets was changed to “not helpful” gave results 
essentially identical with the above. 
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“Quick-slow” derive their concrete 
character from the quality “skillful”; 
these in turn stand in a relation of har- 
mony to “helpful,” in the sense that 
they form a proper basis for it and make 
it possible. 

In Sets 2 and 4 the characteristic 
structures are as follows: 


helprut 





quick ~ clumsy 
But now these stand in a relation of 
inherent contradiction to the quality 
“helpful,” the fulfillment of which they 
negate. 

Our results contain a proportion of 
cases (see Tables 12 and 13) that are 
contrary to the described general trend. 
These do equate the characteristic of 1 
and 2 and of 3 and 4. They require 
explanation. It is especially important 
to decide whether the disagreements are 
capricious or whether they have an 
understandable basis. Asa rule we find 
in these cases that the given quality is 
viewed in a narrower, more limited 
way. For example, these subjects view 
“quick” of Sets 1 and 2 in terms of 
sheer tempo, deliberately excluding for 
the moment considerations of fitness. 
The following protocols are illustrative: 


These persons’ reactions to stimuli are both 
juick, even though the results of their actions 
ire in Opposite directions. 

They are both quick, but they differ in the 
success of their actions. 


The two terms are basically the same, for 
both would execute their tasks with their 
individual maximum speed. 


Il. The reader will readily think of 


other sets of characteristics involving 


similar processes. In view of the fact 
that such analyses have not been pre- 
viously reported, we select for brief 
description a few additional examples. 

The task was to state whether the 
term “aggressive” was alike or different 
in Sets 1 and 2, and 3 and 4, respec- 
tively. This example will be of particu- 


helppul 
4 





slow clumsy 


lar interest to psychologists, in view of 
current discussions of aggressiveness. 
SET I SET 2 SET 3 Set 4 


ictive lazy weak 
helpful 


strong 
self-centered 
aggressive 


unhelpful sensitive 


aggressive aggressive agegressi 


Nineteen out of 20 subjects judge the 
term to be different in Sets 1 and 2; 17 
out of 20 judge it to be different in Sets 
3 and 4. Some representative reports 
follow: 

The aggressiveness of 1 is friendly, open, 
and forceful; 2 will be aggressive when 
something offends him. 

The aggressiveness of 1 is an expression of 
confidence in his abilities, of his strength of 
will and mind; in 2 it is a defensive measure 
to cover sensitivity. 

3 will be aggressive to try to hide his weak- 
ness. The aggressiveness of 4 is a natural 
result of his strength and self-centeredness. 

4 is aggressive because he has needs to be 
satishied and wishes nothing to stand in his 
way; 3 has the aggressiveness of self-pity and 
indecision. 


In nearly all cases the sources of 
aggression and its objects are sensed to 
be different. In consequence, the form 
it takes and its very psychological con- 
tent become different in the series 
compared. 
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Substantially the same results are 


observed in another group in the com- 


parison of “unaggressive” in Sets 1 and 


2 below. 


SET 2 


Ser 1 


weak 
sensitive 


ac ty e 
helpful 


unageressive unageressive 


Twenty-eight out of 20 subjects call 
“unaggressive” different in the two 


series. Some of their reasons follow: 


Unaggressive in 1 might mean that he does 
In the 
second case it may mean meckness or fear of 


not push or force his way into things. 


people. 
1 does not care to be aggressive; 2 lacks the 
stamina for it. 


2 does not fight back at the world nor try 
to rise above his weaknesses. 


The word “aggressive” must have the same 
connotations in both cases; otherwise why not 
use different terms to express different things? 


III. The second and third terms in 
Sets 1 and 2 
respectively. 


below were compared, 


SeT I 
intelligent 
critical 
stubbor ” 


Ser 2 
impulsive 
c ritical 
stubborn 

All subjects in a group of 31 judged 
the term “critical” to be different in the 
while 19 (or 61 per cent) 
judged “stubborn” as different. A few 
of the remarks follow: 


two sets: 


Critical: 
critical because he is intelligent; 2 


because he is impulsive. 


I is 


The intelligent individual is critical in a 
constructive manner; the impulsive one prob- 
ably hurls criticism unthinkingly. 

The intelligent person may be critical in a 
completely impersonal way; 2 may be critical 
of people, their actions, their dress, etc. 


Stubborn: 
The stubbornness of an intelligent person 
is more likely to be based on reason and it 


can be affected by reasoning. 


Ascu 

The intelligent person might be stubborn 
about important things 
something to him, that he knows something 
about; whereas an impulsive person might be 
stubborn just to be contrary. 


An 


because he has a 


things, that mean 


may be stul 


reason for it 


intelligent person born 
ind thinks it’s 
the best thing to do, while an impulsive per 
at the moment 


son may be stubborn because 


he feels like it 


Some representative statements defend 
ing the identity of “stubborn” in the two 


series follow: 


Stubbornness to me is the same in any lan 


guage. 
have a better reason for being stubborn thar 
that 
sarily change the degree of stubbornness 


Of course, an intelligent person may 


an impulsive one, but does not nece 


Both refuse to admit to anything that doe: 
not coincide with their opinion. 
one kind of 
an unswerving desire either t 


In my there is onl 


stubbornness 


opinion 
do or not to do a certain thing 


IV. In the following series the second 
and third terms were to be compared: 
Set 1 Set 2 
coid 
witty 
persuasive 


warm 
witty 
persuasive 


Twenty-seven of 30 subjects judged 
“persuasive” as different; all judyed 
“witty” to be different. A few of the 
comments follow: 


Witty: 

1 laughs with the audience; 2 is either 
laughing at or trying to make others laugh at 
2 is satirical, not humorous 


some one. 


1 has a jolly and happy-go-lucky wit 
will use wit as one uses a bow and arrow 
with precision. He will have a target which 
will not be missed. 

The wit of the warm person touches the 
heart. The cold person's wit is touched with 
irony. 


Persuasive: 
1 is persuasive in trying to help others; 2 
trying to help himself. 


2 may persuade through fear. 
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nents: 1 


motional 


V. The term “gay” 
following series: 


was compared in 


SET 


ray 
{ y stupid 
industrious lazy 


Twenty-seven of 30 subjects call “gay” 
different. Some representative reasons 
follow: 
may both be 
is different. 
serious, sad matters, while the 


They equally gay, but the 
The stupid person can 


ove! 


nt person is gay with reason 


hirst person's gaiety comes from full 
2 18 gay because he knows no 


when to be gay and when not 


gaiety of 1 is active and energetic; the 


of 2 18 passive. 

ond i 
intelligent person is gay in an intelli 
red: 5 i 8 


gaiety has no relation 
and industriousness. 


are the same 
lligence 
foregoing observations describe a 
process of relational determination of 
A given quality 
derives its full concrete content from its 


haracter-qualities. 


place within the system formed by the 
relations of the qualities. Some quali- 
ties are seen as a dynamic outgrowth of 
determining qualities. Qualities are 
seen to stand in a relation of harmony 
within the 


Or contradiction to others 


system. These processes set require- 
ments for the comparison of impres- 
Identical qualities in different 
structures may cease to be identical: the 
vectors out of which they grow may 
alter, with the consequence that their 


sions. 


very content undergoes radical” change. 
In the extreme case, the same quality in 
two persons will have different, even 


opposed, meanings, while two opposed 


qualities will have the same function 
within their respective structures. 


Disc USSION 
I 


The investigations here reported have 
their starting-point in one problem and 
converge on one basic conclusion. In 
different observations have 
demonstrated that forming an impres 
sion is an organized process; that chat 


ways the 


acteristics are perceived in their dynamic 
relations; that central qualities are dis 
leading to the distinction 
between them and peripheral qualities; 


covered, 


that relations of harmony and contra 
To know a per- 
son is to have a grasp of a particular 
structure. 


diction are observed. 


Before proceeding it may be helpful 
to note two preliminary points. First: 
For the sake of convenience of expres 
sion we speak in this discussion of 
forming an impression of a_ person, 
though our observations are restricted 
entirely to impressions based on descrip 


We dk ») not 


imply that observations of actual pet 


tive materials. intend to 
sons would not involve other processes 
which we have failed to find under the 
present conditions; we are certain that 
they would (see p. 288 ff.). 
no reason to doubt that the basic fea 


But we see 


tures we were able to observe are also 
present in the judgment of actual pet 
Secondly: We have not dealt in 
this investigation with the role of indi 
vidual differences, of which the most 
obvious would be the effect of the sub 
ject’s own personal qualities on the 
nature of his impression. Though the 
issue of individual differences is unques 


sons. 


tionably important, it seemed desirable 
to turn first to those processes which 
hold generally, despite individual differ 
ences. A proper study of individual 
differences can best be pursued when a 
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minimum theoretical clarification has 
been reached. 
Let us briefly reformulate the main 
points in the procedure of our subjects: 
1. There is an attempt to form an 
impression of the entire person. The 
subject can see the person only as a 
unit; *® he cannot form an impression 
of one-half or of one-quarter of the 
person. This is the case even when the 
factual basis is meager; the impression 
then strives to become complete, reach- 
ing out toward other compatible quali- 
ties. The subject seeks to reach the core 
of the person through the trait or traits. 
2. As soon as two or more traits are 
understood to belong to one person, 
they cease to exist as isolated traits, and 
come into immediate dynamic inter- 
action.’* The subject perceives not this 
and that quality, but the two entering 
into a particular relation. There takes 
place a process of organization in the 
course of which the traits order them- 
selves into a structure. It may be said 
that the traits lead an intensely social 
life, striving to join each other in a 
closely organized system. The repre- 
sentation in us of the character of 
another person possesses in a striking 
sense certain of the qualities of a system. 
3- In the course of this process some 
characteristics are discovered to be cen- 
tral. The whole system of relations 
determines which will become central. 
These set the direction for the further 
view of the person and for the concreti- 


10 To be sure, we do often react to people in a 
more narrow manner, as when we have dealings 
with the ticket-collector or bank teller. It cannot 
however be said that in such instances we are pri- 
marily oriented to the other as a person. The 
moment our special attitude would give way to a 
genuine interest in the other, the point stated 
above would fully apply. 

11 We cannot say on the basis of our observa- 
tions whether exceptions to this statement occur, 
e.g., whether some traits may be seen as acct- 
dental, having no relation to the rest of the per- 
son. It seems more likely that even insignificant 
traits are seen as part of the person. 


E. Ascu 


zation of the dependent traits. As , 
rule the several traits do not have equal 
weight. And it is not until we have 
found the center that we experience the 
assurance of having come near to ap 
understanding of the person. 

4. The single trait possesses the prop. 
erty of a part in a whole. A change in 
a single trait may alter not that aspect 
alone, but many others—at times all, 
As soon as we isolate a trait we not only 
lose the distinctive organization of the 
person; the trait itself becomes abstract, 
The trait develops its full content and 
weight only when it finds its place 
within the whole impression. 

5. Each trait is a trait of the entire 
person. It refers to a characteristic 
form of action or attitude which belongs 
to the person as a whole. In this sense 
we may.speak of traits as possessing the 
properties of Ehrenfels-qualities. Traits 
are not to be considerd as referring to 
different regions of the personality, on 
the analogy of geographical regions 
which border on another. 

6. Each trait functions as a repre. 
sentative of the person. We do not 
experience anonymous traits the par- 
ticular organization of which constitutes 
the identity of the person. Rather the 
entire person speaks through each of his 
qualities, though not with the same 
clearness. 

7. In the process of mutual inter- 
action the concrete character of each 
trait is developed in accordance with 
the dynamic requirements set for it by 
its environment. There is involved 
an understanding of necessary conset- 
quences following from certain given 
characteristics for others. The envy of 
a proud man is, for example, seen to 
have a different basis from the envy of 
a modest man. 

8. On this basis consistencies and 
contradictions are discovered. Certain 
qualities are seen to cooperate; others to 
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negate each other. But we are not con- 
tent simply to note inconsistencies or to 
let them sit where they are. The con- 
tradiction is puzzling, and prompts us 
to look more deeply. Disturbing fac- 
tors arouse a trend to maintain the unity 
of the impression, to search for the 
most sensible way in which the charac- 
teristics could exist together,’ or to 
decide that we have not found the key 
to the person. We feel that proper 
understanding would eliminate, not the 
presence of inner tensions and incon- 
sistencies, but of sheer contradiction. 
(It may be relevant to point out that the 
very sense of one trait being in contra- 
diction to others would not arise if we 
were not oriented to the entire person. 
Without the assumption of a unitary 
person there would be just different 
traits. ) 

g. It follows that the content and 
functional value of a trait changes with 
the given context. This statement ex- 
presses for our problem a principle 
formulated in gestalt theory with regard 
to the identity of parts in different struc- 
tures (8, 10). A trait central in one 
person may be seen as secondary in 
another. Or a quality which is now 
referred to the person may in another 
case be referred to outer conditions. (In 
the extreme case a quality may be 
neglected, because it does not touch 
what is important in the person.) 

We conclude that the formation and 
change of impressions consist of specific 
processes of organization. Further, it 
seems probable that these processes are 
not specific to impressions of persons 
alone. It is a task for future investiga- 
tion to determine whether processes of 
this order are at work in other impor- 

“Indeed, the perception of such contradiction, 

vf the failure of a trait to fit to the others, may 

f fundamental importance for gaining a 
roper view. It may point to a critical region 


the person, in which things are not as they 


uld be. 


tant regions of psychology, such as in 
forming the view of a group, or of 
the relations between one person and 


another. 


I] 


It may be of interest to relate the 
assumptions underlying the naive pro- 
cedure of our subjects to certain cus- 
tomary formulations. (1) It should now 
be clear that the subjects express certain 


concerning the 


definite assumptions 


structure of a personality. The gaining 


of an impression is for them not a 
process of fixing each trait in isolation 
and noting its meaning. If they pro- 
ceeded in this way the traits would 
remain abstract, lacking just the content 
and function which makes them living 
traits. In effect our subjects are in 
glaring disagreement with the elemen- 
taristic thesis which assumes independ 
ent traits (or traits connected only in 
a statistical sense) of constant content. 
(2) At the same time the procedure of 
our subjects departs from another cus- 
tomary formulation. It is equally far 
from the observed facts to describe the 
process as the forming of a homo- 
geneous, undifferentiated “general im- 
pression.” The unity perceived by the 
observer contains groupings the parts 
of which are in more intimate connec- 
tion with each other than they are with 
parts of other groupings.’* Discrimina- 
tion of different aspects of the person 
and distinctions of a functional order 
are essential parts of the process. We 
may even distinguish different degrees 
of unity in persons. Increasing clear- 
ness in understanding another depends 
on the increased articulation of these 


distinctions. But in the process these 


1S If we may assume that the situation in the 
observed person corresponds to this view, an im 
portant conclusion follows for method, namely, 
that we can study characteristics of persons with- 


out an exhaustive knowledge of the entire person 
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continue to have the properties of parts 
in a single structure. 

If we may for the purpose of discus- 
sion assume that the naive procedure 
is based on a sound conception of the 
structure of personality, it would by no 
means follow that it is therefore free 
from misconceptions and distortions. 
But in that case the nature of errors 
in judgment would have to be under- 
stood in a particular way. It would 
be necessary to derive the errors from 
characteristics of the organizational 
processes in judgment. The present 
investigation is not without some hints 
for this problem. It points to the 
danger of forcing the subject to judge 
artificially isolated traits—a procedure 
almost universally followed in rating 
studies—and to the necessity of provid- 
ing optimal conditions for judging the 
place and weight of a characteristic 
within the person (unless of course the 
judgment of isolated traits is required 
by the particular problem). Under such 
conditions we might discover an im- 
provement in the quality of judgment 
and in agreement between judges. At 
the same time this investigation con- 
tains some suggestions for the study of 
errors in factors such as oversimplifica- 
tion leading to “too good” an impres- 
sion, viewing a trait outside its context 
or in an inappropriate context. 


II] 


Returning to the main theoretical 
conceptions described earlier (see pp. 
258-260) it is necessary to mention a 
variant of Proposition I, which we have 
failed so far to consider and in rela- 
tion to which we will be able to 
state more precisely a central feature of 
Proposition II. It would be a possible 
hypothesis that in the course of form- 
ing an impression each trait interacts 
with one or more of the others, and 
that the total impression is the summa- 


As¢ H 


tion of these effects. The impression 
would accordingly be derived from th 
separate interaction of the components, 
which might be represented as follows 


[4. Impression 


It is important to note that this for- 
mulation is in a fundamental regard 
different from Proposition Il. The 
latter proposition asserts that each trait 
is seen to stand in a particular rela- 
tion to the others as part of a complete 
view. The entire view possesses the 
formal properties of a structure, the 
form of which cannot be derived from 
the summation of the individual rela 
tions.'* In the same manner that the 
content of each of a pair of traits can 
be determined fully only by reference 
to their mutual relation, so the content 
of each relation can be determined fully 
only with reference to the structure of 
relations of which it is a part. This 
we may illustrate with the example of 
a geometrical figure such as a pyramid, 
each part of which (e.g., the vertex) 
implicitly refers to the entire figure. 
We would propose that this is the basis 
for the discovery of central and periph- 
eral traits and for assertions such as 


that a given person is “integrated, 


restricted, etc. 


14 For a basic treatment of the concept of st 
ture the reader is referred to M. Wertheimer (1 
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the effect of altering the character 


elements. Once we have taken 


ount of this change, we have in the 
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| formulation again a sum of (now 


changed) elements: 
I+. Impression =a+b+c+d+e 


In still another regard there is a dif- 
ference between Propositions II and Ié. 
This has to do with the nature of the 
interaction between the traits. In terms 
of Proposition II the character of inter- 
ction is determined by the particular 
qualities that enter the relation 
(e.g., “warm-witty” or “cold-witty”). It 
a theory 


into 


is doubtful however whether 


which refuses to admit relational 


processes in the formation of a whole 
impression would admit the same rela 
the 
one trait with another. 

In view of the fact that Proposition 


lb has not, as far as we know, been 


tional processes in interaction of 


explicitly formulated with reference to 
he present problem, it becomes neces- 
sary to do so here, and especially to 
state the process of interaction in such 
manner as to be consistent with it. 
This we might do best by applying cer- 
tain current conceptions. We could 
speak of traits as “conditioned verbal 
reactions,” each of which possesses a 
ticular “strength” and range of gen- 
eralization. Interaction between traits 
would accordingly be assimilated to the 
schema of differential conditioning to 
single stimuli and to stimuli in com- 
bination, perhaps after the manner of 
the recent treatment of “stimulus con- 
figurations” by Hull (4,5)."° 
manner, it would be 


observations in 
distinction 
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pretation be with the observations we 
that 
there are grave difficulties in the way 


consistent would this inter- 


have reported ? It seems to us 
of such an interpretation. In so far as 
the terms of conditioning are at all in 
telligible with reference to our probiem, 
the process of interaction can be under- 
stood only as a quantitative increase or 
diminution in a response. This is not, 
however, the essential characteristic of 
interaction as we have observed it, 
which consists in a change of content 
and function. The gaiety of an in 
telligent man is not more or less than 
the gaiety of a stupid man; it is dif- 
ferent in quality. Further, the condi- 
tioning contain no 
principle that would make clear the 


particular direction interaction takes. 


account seems to 


Here we may mention a more gen 
eral point. We have referred earlier to 
the comparative ease with which com- 
plex situations in another person are 
perceived. If traits were perceived sepa 
rately, we would expect to encounter the 
same difficulties in forming a view of 
a person that we meet in learning a 
That we are 
able to encompass the entire person in 
one sweep due to the 
structured character of the impression.’® 


list of unrelated words. 
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tions would, however 
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central feature of our 


hanges in the quality of traits and the organized 


form of the impression 

16]¢ should not, 
wir views of persons are crystal clear In 
they lack the precision with which we grasp a 
mathematical theorem. We rarely feel that we 
have exhausted our understanding of another per- 


with the fact that the 


that 
fact, 


however, be concluded 


son. This has partly to do 
nerson is in constant change 
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In terms of an interaction theory of 
component elements, the difficulty in 
surveying a person should be even 
greater than in the formulation of 


Proposition I, since the former must 
deal with the elements of the latter 
plus a large number of added factors. 


IV 

In order to retain a necessary distinc- 
tion between the process of forming an 
impression and the actual organization 
of traits in a person, we have spoken 
as if nothing were known of the latter. 
While we cannot deal with the latter 
problem, one investigation is of par- 
ticular relevance to the present discus- 
sion. We refer to the famous investi- 
gation of Hartshorne and May (3), who 
studied in a variety of situations the 
tendencies in groups of children to act 
honestly in such widely varied matters 
as copying, returning of money, cor- 
recting one’s school work, etc. The 
relations between the actions of children 
in the different situations were studied 
by means of statistical correlations. 
These were generally low. On the basis 
of these results the important conclu- 
sion was drawn that qualities such as 
honesty are not consistent character- 
istics of the child but specific habits 
acquired in particular situations, that 
“neither deceit, nor its opposite, hon- 
esty, are unified character traits, but 
rather specific functions of life situa- 
tions.” Having accepted this conclu- 
sion, equally fundamental consequences 
were drawn for character education of 
children. 

Abstracting from the many things 
that might be said about this work, 
we point out only that its conclusion 
is not proven because of the failure 
to consider the structural character 
of personality traits. As G. W. All- 
port (1, p. 250 ff.) has pointed out, we 
may not assume that a particular act, 
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say the clandestine change by a pupil 
of an answer on a school test, has 
the same psychological meaning in all 
cases."’ Once this point is realized, 
its consequences for the thesis of 
Hartshorne and May become quite 
threatening. Let us consider a few of 
the possibilities in the situation, which 
would be classified as follows by Hart- 
shorne and May: 


Honest 
The child wants to alter his answer on a 
test but fears he will be caught. 
He does not change because he is indiffer 
ent to the grade. 

Dishonest 


The child changes his answer because he 
is devoted to his teacher and anxious not 
to lose her regard. 


He cannot restrain the impulse to change 
the wrong answer into the answer he now 
knows to be correct. 


Psychologically, none of these acts are 
correctly classified. Further, two of 
these are classified in precisely the 
wrong way. The child who wishes to 
cheat but is afraid does not belong in 
the honest category, while the child 
who cannot bear to leave the wrong 
answer uncorrected does not necessarily 
deserve to be called dishonest. We do 
not intend to say that the psychological 
significance of the reactions was as a 
rule misinterpreted; for the sake of 
illustration we have chosen admittedly 
extreme examples. But the failure to 
consider the psychological content intro- 
duces a serious doubt concerning the 
conclusions reached by Hartshorne and 


May. 
V 


A far richer field for the observation 
of the processes here considered would 
be the impressions formed of actual 


17 See also discussion by D. W. MacKinnon (7, 
p. 26 ff.). 
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FORMING 


Concrete experience with per- 
oer a substantial quality and 

1 host of effects which have 

. room for growth in the ephemeral 
mpressions of this investigation. The 
act that we are ourselves changed by 
living people, that we observe them in 
© movement and growth, introduces fac- 
tors and forces of a new order. In 
comparison with these, momentary im- 
pressions based on descriptions, or even 
the full view of the person at a given 
are only partial aspects of a 


n 


moment, 
broader process. 

In such investigation 
oroblems we have considered would re- 
appear and might gain a larger applica- 


some of the 


} 


necessity excluded from the present in- 


tion. Other problems, which were of 


could be clarified such 
an approach. We mention one which 
is of particular importance. It was a 
constant feature of our procedure to 
provide the subject with the traits of 
1 person; but in actual observation the 
discovery of the traits in a person is 
fa vital part of the process of establish- 
Since observation 


vestigation, 


ing an impression. 
gives us only concrete acts and qualities, 
the application of a trait to a person 
becomes itself a problem. Is character- 
zation by a trait for example a statisti- 
| generalization from a number of 
nstances? Or is it the consequence of 
discovering a quality within the setting 
of the entire impression, which may 
herefore be reached in a single in- 
stance? In the latter case, repeated 
observation would provide not simply 
lditional instances for a statistical con- 
but rather a check on the 
genuineness of the earlier observation, 
is well as a clarification of its limiting 
conditions. Proceeding in this manner, 
it should be possible to decide whether 
the discovery of a trait itself involves 
processes of a strutural nature. Only 
direct investigation based on the 


Ciusion, 


ob- 
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servation of persons can furnish answers 
to these questions. 

In still another regard did our in- 
vestigation limit the range of observa- 
tion. In the views formed of living 
persons past experience plays a great 
role. The impression itself has a his- 
tory and continuity as it extends over 
considerable periods of time, while fac- 
tors of motivation become important 
ir. determining its stability and resist- 
ance to change. 

Even within the limits of the present 
study factors of past experience were 
highly important. When the subject 
formed a view on the basis of the given 
description, he as a rule referred to a 
contemporary, at no time to characters 
that may have lived in the past; he 
located the person in this country, never 
in other countries. Further, experiments 
we have not here reported showed un- 
mistakably that an identical series of 
traits produced distinct impressions de- 
pending on whether we identified the 
person as a man or woman, as a child 
or adult. Distinctions of this order 
clearly depend on a definite kind 
of knowledge obtained in the past. 
Indeed, the very possibility of grasping 
the meaning of a trait presupposes that 
it had been observed and understood. 

That experience enters in these in- 
stances as a necessary factor seems 
clear, but the statement would be mis- 
leading if we did not add that the 
possibility of such experience itself pre- 
supposes a observe and 
realize the qualities and dynamic rela- 
tions here described. The assertion that 
the properties of the impression depend 
on past experience can only mean that 
these were once directly perceived. In 
this connection we may refer to certain 
observations of Kohler (6, p. 234 ff.) 
concerning our understanding of feel- 
ings in which we have not 
observed in ourselves, or in the 


capacity to 


others 
absence 
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of relevant previous experiences. In his 
comprehensive discussion of the ques- 


tion, W. Allport (1, p. ff.) has 


c?? 


IDI 


equally stressed the importance of direct 


perception of a given structure in 
others, of our capacity for perceiving 
in others dynamic tendencies. 

Nor do we consider it adequate to 
assert that in the present investigation 
our subjects were merely reproducing 
past observations of qualities and of 
the ways in which they modify each 
other. When the subject selected a cer- 
tain trait as central (or when he de- 
posed a once central trait to a minor 
role within a new context) it is by no 
means clear that he was guided by spe- 
cific, acquired rules prescribing which 
traits will be central in each of a great 
number of constellations. It seems 
more in accordance with the evidence 
to suppose that the system of the traits 
itself points to a necessary center. And 
as we have mentioned earlier, the inter- 
action between two traits already pre- 
supposes that we have discovered— 
whether in the past or in the present 
—the forces that work between them. 
Given the quality “quick” we cannot 
unequivocally infer the quality “skill- 
ful”; ** but given “quick-skillful” we 
try to see how one grows out of the 
other. We then discover a certain con- 
stancy in the relation between them, 
which is not that of a constant habitual 
connection. 

While an appeal to past experience 

18 That it is at times difficult to infer qualitics 
on the basis of central traits is due to such factors 
as the lability of the person, the degree to which 


the actions of a person are directed by a single 
center, as well as situational forces 
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cannot supplant the direct grasping of 
qualities and processes, the role of past 
experience is undoubtedly great where 
impressions of actual people extending 
over a long period are concerned. Here 
the important question for theory js 
whether the factors of past experience 
involve dynamic processes of the same 
order that we find at work in the 
momentary impression, or whether 
these are predominantly of the nature 
of associative bonds. It seems to us 
a useful hypothesis that when we relate 
a person’s past to his present we are 
again relying essentially on the compre- 
hension of dynamic processes. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF ATTITUDE CLIMATE UPON SOME 
DETERMINANTS OF INFORMATION 


BY THEODORI 


University 


I 


VIDENCE is here presented to the 
effect that in two student com- 
munities characterized by opposed 


attitudes toward a recent social issue, 
different kinds of information relevant 
to that issue were acquired and retained, 
with the result that the relationship 
between attitude and information in the 
two communities was strikingly differ- 
ent. Evidence is presented concerning 
the influence of three hypothetical de- 
terminants of information, all of which 
are shown to be functions of attitude 
climate, as defined. The conclusion is 
suggested that, rather than attitude 
being determined by available informa- 
tion, or vice versa, both are acquired as 
related aspects of individual adjustment 
to the community. 

In the course of a comprehensive 
study * of the development of social atti- 
tudes of the entire student body of 
Bennington College over a four-year 
period, an unexpectedly high relation- 
ship was found between favorable atti- 
tude toward the Spanish Loyalists and 
information concerning the Spanish 
Civil War, then (early 1937) in prog- 
ress. Those most favorable to Loyalist 
Spain tended to be those best informed, 
according to the information test used. 

1The study was presented in full, except for 
the present report (which was regarded as an 
experimental side-shoot) in the writer’s Person- 
ality and social change, New York, Dryden Press, 
1943. The major study was made possible by 


grants-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council 


M. NEWCOMB 


of Michigan 


A careful attempt had been made, in 
preparing the information test, to dis- 
“neutral” 
names, dates, outcomes of battles, etc. 


tinguish between items 
and other statements, also demonstrably 
true or false, having a more direct bear- 
ing upon attitude. Assuming that the 
average American favors self-determina- 
tion by the majority, and does not favor 
either foreign aggression or oppression 
by an intrenched minority, there seemed 
good reason to anticipate that famil- 
iarity with the nature of the Loyalist 
grievances should be correlated with 
favorable attitude toward them. The 
two parts of the information test were 
therefore scored separately. The some- 
what surprising finding was that both 
parts correlated about equally with atti- 
tude: —.58 for “neutral” items and —.6o0 
for items dealing primarily with Loyal- 
ist grievances (low attitude score being 
pro-Loyalist). 

The writer, who never professed im- 
partiality concerning this issue, was 
tempted to conclude that the Civil War 
in Spain presented one of those issues in 
which the commonly accepted values 
were so preponderantly on one side that 
merely to be informed was to be pro- 
Loyalist. But these findings had been 
obtained in a community in which the 
Spanish Civil War was a very special 
issue. It was at least possible that the 
close attitude-information relationship 
was due to the fact that members of this 
community had received nearly all their 
information from sources available to 
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the Loyalists. There had been repeated 
lectures, movies, and discussions—all 
with a heavily pro-Loyalist emphasis. 
All sorts of money-raising activities 
were carried on—all in behalf of the 
Loyalists; an amount was raised equal 
to an average contribution of nearly 
seven dollars from each student and 
faculty member. If any one in the com- 
munity contributed to the other side, the 
fact was not generally known. In one 
day telegrams were sent to Washington, 
urging the lifting of the arms embargo 
against Spain, by more than one-half of 
the entire student-faculty population; so 
far as known, no telegrams urging the 
retention of the embarge were sent. 

In such an attitude climate, a high 
correlation between pro-Loyalist infor- 
mation (i.¢., familiarity with facts pre- 
sumably disposing toward pro-Loyalist 
attitude) and pro-Loyalist attitude was 
predictable. But the equally high corre- 
lation with neutral information had not 
been anticipated, and in any case could 
not be explained in the same manner. 
Some sort of multiple-determinant 
theory was called for. What are the 
factors which influence the acquisition 
and retention of this kind of informa- 
tion, and how is the operation of these 
factors affected by a locally dominant 
attitude? An hypothesis was therefore 
formulated, and an experiment designed 
to test it. 

Familiarity with “neutral” evidence 
could scarcely determine pro-Loyalist 
attitude; neither, in all probability, 
could the reverse be true, since mere 
intensity of attitude would not neces- 
sarily be attended by familiarity with 
facts irrelevant to the “rights and 
wrongs” of the issue. Rather, some 
third factor must determine both of 
them—some such factor as concern over / 
the issue. The greater the individual’s 
concern, presumably, the lower his 
thresholds for odds and ends of relevant 
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information, and the greater the likeli- 
hood (in this community) of extremely 
pro-Loyalist attitude. Such an hypothe- 
sis would account for the correlation of 
attitude with neutral information. 
VSheer opportunity is another obvious 
determinant of information. There 
was, in this community, abundant op- 
portunity for becoming familiar with 
Loyalist grievances, but the case for the 
Nationalists was rareiy heard. Its chief 
significance in determining informa- 
tion is probably a negative one; i<., in 
a given attitude climate information 
disposing toward the opposed attitude 
is relatively less accessible. 
A third factor is based upon the 
assumption that there is a good deal of 
selectivity in the individual’s acquisition 
and retention of information relevant 
“to the issue involved. This hypotheti- 

al determinant may be labeled useful- 
ae in providing support for existing 
“attitudes. 

Other determinants not here studied 
are also operative, in particular such 
rational factors as respect for evidence 
(whether useful or not), difficulty in 
remembering names, and such “chance” 
factors as happening to stumble upon a 
given fact, etc. The following analysis, 
however, will be made in terms of the 
three determinants named above. 

The experimental hypotheses were 
therefore formulated within the general 
framework of the assumption that the 
acquiring of an attitude toward a given 
issue, and the requiring and retaining 
of information concerning it, are related 
aspects of individual adaptation to a 
social situation, or series of social situ- 
ations. The specific hypotheses were as 
follows: 


1. That individual information rele- 
vant to a social issue is determined 
by degree of concern, opportunity 
for becoming familiar with the 
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evidence, and usefulness of the 
information in supporting existing 
attitudes. 

>. That the manner in which these 
factors serve to determine informa- 
tion is a function of attitude cli- 
mate, defined in terms of uniform- 
ity, direction, and intensity of the 
attitude in question, in a given 
community. 


Two additional steps were necessary, 
in order to create the necessary controls 
for testing the hypotheses. The first 
was the construction of an information 
test of pro-Nationalist nature—t.e., com- 
posed of items the correct answer to 
which would presumably dispose the 
individual toward pro-Nationalist atti- 
tude. The writer, as well as the 
authorities whom he consulted about 
the factuality of the information items, 

und it very difficult to construct state- 
ments favorable to the Nationalists 
which were equal in cogency and in 


importance to statements favorable to 


the Loyalists. For example, it was 
false, by the narrowest of margins, that 
“Loyalist planes have in no instance 
been guilty of shelling non-combatants,” 
Yet this statement, to which an answer 
of “true” seems altogether excusable, 
was typical of those which it was neces- 
sary to use in order to make up a test 
of statements demonstrably true or false 
and at the same time anti-Loyalist or 
pro-Nationalist by implication. To give 
inother example, it was not true that 
“General Franco has officially stated 
that if victorious he intends to set up a 
fascist state modeled closely after Ger- 
many and Italy.” He had never made 
such an official statement, but he had 
given many other indications of his 
intention to do so, and soon after did, 
in fact, do so. 

The pro-Nationalist statements, in 
short, involved minutiae detectable only 
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to the expert, while most of the pro- 
Loyalist statements involved major 
considerations. The significance of this 
fact is that the pro-Nationalist test was 
more “difficult” than the soodaneliel 
test. In the absence of the expertness 
required to recognize the finer points 
in the more difficult items, more “guess- 
ing” was to be expected than in the 
case of the “easier” pro-Loyalist items 
and the direction of the guessing is alto] 
gether likely to be weighted toward the 
subject’s attitude. If this reasoning is 
correct, the pro-Nationalist test tends to 
become itself an attitude test, to a some- 
what greater degree than does the pro- 
Loyalist test.) 

The final step was to administer the 
attitude scale and all the information 
tests in a pro-Nationalist attitude cli- 
mate; if the hypotheses were valid, they 
should apply to either sort of attitude 
climate. Since the Roman Catholic 
Church had sympathized, both officially 
and unofficially, with General Franco’s 
rebellion rather than with the Loyalists, 
the students in a Catholic college would 
presumably provide a population which 
had been subjected to a comparably 
intense stimulation on the same issue, 
and almost exclusively from the oppo- 
site point of view. It was not possible 
to obtain responses from all of the stu- 
dents in such a college; data were 
obtained only from three psychology 
classes,” but there is no reason to suspect 
that these subjects were in any way 
selected upon the basis of attitude 
toward or information about the 
Spanish Civil War. 

As an additional control, a student 
group was needed from an institution 
in which this issue had never become 
particularly prominent, in which neither 
the pro-Loyalist nor the pro-Nationalist 

2 The writer thank Prof. W. D 


Commins, of the Catholic University of America, 
for h 


wi hes to 


help in obtaining these responses. 
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TABLE 1 


ATTITUDE 


ISES TO 


Strongly 
Agr 

Uncertain 

Disagree 


Strongly disagre¢ 


position had been defended with any 
particular intensity. The writer’s in- 
formants at near-by Williams College 
indicated that it was suitable in this 
respect. Not all Williams College stu- 
dents responded to the questionnaire 
but, according to evidence reported in 
the major study, the sample was ade- 
quately representative in respect to atti- 
tudes toward various social issues. The 
attitude scale and the information tests 
were given in all three communities in 
the spring of 1938. 

Evidence will first be presented to 
indicate the degree to which these three 
communities are characterized by di- 
vergent attitude climates. Variations in 
information scores and in_attitude- 
information relationship will then be 
shown, and their dependence upon the 
several hypothetical determinants as the 
latter are experimentally varied or held 
constant will be demonstrated. Finally, 
it will be shown that the determinants 
of information are themselves functions 


STATEMENT: 


“I Hope tHe Loyauists Win THE Wap” 


WILLIAMS CaTHOLic 
(N=312) (N=83) 





of attitude climate. (Sample items from 
the attitude scale and the information 
tests are reproduced in the Appendix.) 


II 


In Tables 1 and 2 are presented data 
indicating that Bennington College and 
Catholic University present quite dis- 
tinct attitude climates with respect to 
the Spanish Civil, War, and that Wil- 
liams College presents a less distinct 
attitude climate. Table 1 is a distribv- 
tion of responses to one of the state- 
ments in the scale of attitude toward the 
Spanish Civil War: “I hope the Loyal- 
ists win the war.” The frequencies of 
extreme responses at Bennington and at 
Catholic indicate very similar patterns 
of intensity of attitude, but in opposite 
directions; less attitude intensity is 
shown at Williams. 

Table 2 shows that Bennington and 
Catholic University also resemble each 
other with regard to uniformity, both 
the standard deviations and the ranges 
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MEANS AND Dispersions oF Scores oF ATTITUDE TOWARD SpANIsH Crivit War 
(Low Scores Pro-Loyauist) 


| BENNINGTON 








WILLIAMS CaTHOLK 








Standard deviation 
Range 


43.6 53.6 
9.8 6.8 
39-74 


19-70 
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The critical 

of the mean attitude differences 

s follows: Bennington-Catholic, 

-- Williams-Catholic, 
ron-Williams, 3.1. 

We have, 


on offe red, two more or less distinct 


14.0; Benning 
then, according to the def 
tude climates, and a third com 


munity somewhat resembling Benning 
n. but less well defined as an attitude 


mate. (Additional evidence is pre 
sented in the major study to confirm the 
definiteness of the attitude climate at 
Bennington, as compared with that at 


Williams.) 


II] 


In Table 3 appear correlations of atti 
tude score with each of the three infor 
mation scores, in all three communities. 
The relationships of attitude to the two 
kinds of non-neutral 


] 
aimost identical, mutatis mutandis, in 


information are 


the two contrasting attitude climates. 
Favorable information—z.e., pro-Loyal 
ist at Bennington and pro-Nationalist 
t Catholic 
ttitude, but 


shows no significant relationship, in any 


is highly correlated with 
unfavorable information 
of the three communities. 

These facts seem to be accounted for 
by the three hypothetical determinants. 
According to hypothesis, the relatively 
high correlations with favorable infor 
mation are determined, first, by concern, 
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which influences both attitude intensity 
(in the locally approved direction) aad 
information; and, secondly, by the fact 
that there was no limitation of access to 
favorable information, so that those 
motivated to acquire and retain infor 
mation had ample opportunity to do so. 
Thirdly, the factor of usefulness serves 
to increase the correlations; when in 
doubt, respondents tend to answer in 
the direction consistent with their own 


attitudes t£., correctly, since favorable 


J 


ION CORRELATIOD 


CATHOLI 


information is involved—and the more 
intense the attitude the more intense 
this tendency. 

The same determinants, operating in 
different fashion, also explain the zero 
correlations with unfavorable informa 
tion. Those most concerned are most 
disturbed by the contra-usefulness of the 
unfavorable information, and hence 
most ready to answer the information 
items in terms of usefulness—t.c., incor 
rectly. But those most concerned also 
tend to be best informed (see Table 6); 
thus concern and usefulness, operating 
jointly, have opposite effects upon infor 
mation responses; and so a tendency 
toward a positive correlation is neutral 
ized by a tendency toward a negative 
one. The factor ol opportunity also 
operates; assuming a considerable limi 


‘ 1 
tation of access te unfavorable informa 


tion, such responses would tend to be 
made with a maximum of guessing. 
(At C.U. the mean score of unfavorable 
information is only .2 standard devi- 
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ations above the chance score of zero, relations rise to .5 or .6. (They would 
and at Bennington only .5 standard be higher if corrections for attenuation 
deviations above zero; see Table 6.) were made; the reliability coefficients of 
Such frequency of guessing would both attitude scale and information tests 
tend to reduce the magnitude of the were approximately 8 at Bennington 
correlations. and .7 at C.U.) When the influence of 

The approximately equivalent corre- concern is opposed by those of contra. 
lations between attitude and neutral usefulness and lack of opportunity, the 
information at Bennington and at C.U., correlations drop to zero. 


TABLE 4 


INFORMATION-ATTITUDE CORRELATIONS UNDER VARYING CONDITIONS 





Typ In : : | CoRRELATION 

; SYPE OF INFORMATION CoRRELATIONS §$| DirrereEnces 

Factors Hetp Factors Scores WuHose Corre- - 
CONSTANT VARIED LATIONS WITH ATTITUDE 

Are COMPARED 








opportunity usefulness neutral 
favorable 


usefulness opportunity neutral 
fav. + unfavorable 


opportunity neutral 

zero vs. minus unfavorable 
usefulness 
opportunity favorable 
plus vs. minus unfavorable 
usefulness 











but in opposite directions, are exactly as The three variables may also be con- 
called for by hypothesis. They seem to trolled by comparing different pairs 
be determined by the single factor of of attitude-information correlations, as 
concern; the fact that neither oppor- shown in Table 4, which should be read 
tunity nor usefulness serves to influence as follows: when opportunity is held 
responses to these neutral statements, in constant and usefulness varied (by com- 
either attitude climate, probably explains paring correlations of neutral and of 
why the coefficients are not higher than favorable information with attitude) 
they are. the additional influence of usefulness 

To summarize the findings reported increases the correlations by about .1. 
in Table 3: when the influence of When usefulness is held constant (the 
limited opportunity and usefulness are usefulness of favorable items being 
eliminated, by the use of neutral items, neutralized by the contra-usefulness o! 
the correlations of approximately .4 unfavorable ones) the influence o! 
reveal the degree to which attitude and limited opportunity decreases the cor- 
information are co-determined by con-_ relations by about the same amount. 
cern. When to the influence of concern (The theoretical decrease should be 
is added that of usefulness, by the use twice that indicated in the table, since 
of favorable information items, the cor- this correlation is based upon the sum 
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of favorable plus unfavorable scores, 
only the latter of which are influenced 
by limited opportunity.) When the 
limiting influence of the environment 
is added to that of contra-usefulness 
(by comparing correlations of neutral 
and of unfavorable information with 
attitude) the decrease in correlation 
approximates .4. When the influence 
of positive usefulness, with no limitation 
of opportunity, is contrasted with those 
of contra-usefulness plus limited oppor- 
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When favorable information items 
are used (1.¢., as locally defined) the 
additional influence of usefulness oper- 
ates; doubtful items tend to be re- 
sponded to in terms of the locally 
dominant attitude, which responses 
would be correct. Hence mean scores 
of favorable information should, by 
hypothesis, be greater—and are, in fact, 
reliably greater. (The increment equals 
a critical ratio of approximately 4 in 
each community.) When unfavorable 


TABLE 5 


MEAN INFORMATION Scores * CoNcERNING Civit WAR IN SPAIN 


YPE OF INFORMATION BENNINGTON 


Neutral 
Pro-Loyalist 
Pro-Nationalist 





WILLIAMS CaTHOLK 


4. 
I 


* Score equals number of right minus number of wrong responses, since many respondents omitted 


one or more items 
and minumum possible score is —20. 


tunity, the decrease in correlation is 
between .5 and 6. (The influence of 
concern is held constant, in all these 
comparisons, since it is a characteristic 
of individuals, rather than of type of 
information, and since all individuals 
are involved in all comparisons.) 

The respective influences of the sev- 
eral determinants may also be inferred 
from mean information scores, as repro- 
duced in Table 5. When neutral infor- 
mation items are used, there is no limi- 
tation of opportunity, and there is no 
“spurious” influence of guessing—either 
correctly, when favorable items are use- 
ful, or incorrectly, when unfavorable 
items are contra-useful. Neutral infor- 
mation scores, in a sense, are thus 
“pure” or basic, differences in this 
respect presumably being determined by 
differences in concern plus various 
“chance” factors (from the point of 
view of the present study). 


Maximum score on all information tests is 20, 


the number of items in each test, 


information items are used two influ- 
ences should, hypothetically, serve to 
reduce mean scores: limited access to the 
evidence, and the contra-usefulness of 
the items, which results in a tendency 
to guess wrongly. Mean scores of 
unfavorable information are in fact 
lower than those of neutral informa- 
tion, the critical ratios being 9.4 and 3.9 
at Bennington and C.U., respectively. 
Again, the influences of usefulness and 
of opportunity are exactly as demanded 
by hypothesis. 

The influence of concern has not, so 
far, been systematically varied. Unfor- 
tunately, no direct measure of this fac- 
tor was obtained, except at Bennington. 
As more fully reported in the major 
study, ratings were obtained for all 
seniors in three consecutive classes, by a 
guess-who technique. Among the char- 
acteristics included in this part of the 
investigation was the following: “What 
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three students (in each class) are most 
absorbed in national and international 
affairs?” The maximum number of 
possible nominations, as outstanding in 
the number 
of judges participating. In Table 6 are 
presented mean scores of attitude and 
number of 
nominations as outstanding in this 
(Reputation scores were 
students were 


this characteristic, was 22, 


information, classified by 
characteristic. 


not obtained for who 


freshmen in the spring of 1938.) 


TA 


MEAN ATTITUDE 


AFFAIRS, COMPARED WITH THOSE 


NUMBER OF NOMINATIONS N 
| 
8 to 19 9 
1 to 7 29 
Total, 1 or mort 38 
oO 37 
Critical ratio of difference between 
last two scores 
It is clear that those Bennington 


students reputedly most concerned 
about public affairs are most favorable 
to Loyalist Spain, and best informed 
and _pro-Loyalist 
(The mean 
rights-minus wrongs score of 16.4, on 
the part of the nine students most out- 
standing in this characteristic, means 
that less than two of the 20 items were 
wrongly answered by the average mem- 
ber of this group.) They are also low- 
est on  pro-Nationalist information, 
presumably as a direct result of its 
contra-usefulness, since the factor of 
accessibility of this kind of information 
is constant for all Bennington students. 
The differences between those 


concerning neutral 
facts relevant to the issue. 


score 


nominated once or more and those not 
named at all as outstanding in this 


AND INFORMATION Scores OF THOS! 


M. Newcomes 


characteristic would have been some 
what greater if freshmen had not beep 
excluded, since freshmen, whose att 
tude relatively 
whose scores of neutral and of favorable 
information are relatively low, would 
have been named only rarely as out 
standing in this respect. 

The validity of these guess-who nomi 


scores are high and 


nations as a measure of concern over 


this issue is open to question, since the 
question had to do not with this specifi 
BLE 6 


Reputepty Most ApsorsBep IN Pusry 


OF OTHER STUDENTS, AT BENNINGTON 


Type or INFORMATION 
ATTITUDE 
FAVORABLE NEUTRAI UNFAVORABLE 
33.0 16.4 12.3 oe 
28.8 13.2 8 I.! 
37.4 14. 9.3 0.5 
1.4 5.5 7.9 2.9 
2.9 | 1.9 5.4 . © 


issue but with “national and interna 
tional public affairs” in general. Two 
considerations, however, suggest that 
the measure has specific as well as 
general relevance. First, attitude toward 
Loyalist Spain was highly correlated 
with all of nine other attitude measures 
employed, as part of the major study, 
in 1936, 1937, and 1938 (“Political and 
Economic Progressivism,” Internation 
alism, CIO, New Deal, President Roose 
velt’s Supreme Court Proposal, Soviet 
Russia, American Isolation, Munich 
Settlement, and Social Distance). Thes 
correlations ranged from .32 to .73 for 
juniors and seniors, with a median ol 
61, and from .27 to .79 for freshmen, 
with a median of .55, all “conservative’ 
responses (as the term was currently 
applied to the several issues) being 
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scored high. In short, 


anv of these issues was very likely to 


concern over 
be accompanied by concern over the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Secondly, only pro-Loyalist students 
were reputedly absorbed in public af 
fairs. The highest attitude score among 
students most 


the nine frequently 


med as thus absorbed is 29, more 


an one standard deviation below the 
utral point; and the highest score 


nong all 


28 who were named once 


TABI 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF 


Net 
YPE OF INFORMATIO 
| BENN 
| 
Favorabl« | 19 
Unfavorable 06 


or more is 48, the exactly neutral score. 
This fact speaks volumes for the nature 
of the 
be reputedly absorbed in public affairs 


Jennington attitude climate: to 


was to be pro-Loyalist. In Bennington, 
at any rate (and presumably also at 
Catholic University), whatever it was 
that made for reputation for concern 
over public affairs also served to deter- 
mine both attitude and information. 

attitude climate, 
1 tendency to be well informed in gen 


Is there, in either 


eral, over and above the variations in 
kinds of The 


intercorrelations of the three kinds of 


special information? 
information scores appear in Table 7. 


Evidently such a tendency exists to a 
slight degree at C.U., where two of 
the three correlations are reliable. At 
Bennington, however, the correlation 
of unfavorable with both neutral and 
favorable information is approximately 
that neutral and 


favorable information is significant. It 


zero: only between 
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is probable that this difference between 


the two communities results from the 
non-equivalence of the pro-Loyalist and 
pro-Nationalist information § tests, re 
If, as pre viously sug 
“difficult” 


result 


ferred to above. 


gested, the latter is more 


than the pro-Loyalist test, the 


would be spuriously high scores of 


favorable information at C.U. and 


spuriously low scores of unfavorable 


information at Bennington, the spurl 


ousness being most pronounced among 


7 


INFORMATION Scores 


rRAI FAVORABLI 


BENN cae 


This 


would tend to increase all correlations 


those most extreme in attitude. 


with favorable information at C.U., and 
with un 
Bennington, 


to decrease all correlations 


favorable information at 
and would account for the discrepancies 
imong the two sets of correlations. If 
“corrections” are made, as suggested by 
such an hypothesis, there would then 
appear, in both communities, a slight 
tendency for all kinds of information 
to be positively correlated. This hypo 
thetical 
neighborhood of .20 or .25) would prob 
reflect the 
rational and intellectual factors (mem 


mean intercorrelation (in the 


ably influence of mor 
ory, respect for evidence whether useful 


or not, etc.), with the other determi 
nants held constant. 

The foregoing speculation is offered 
that the 


that the 


by way of making it clear 


writer does not maintain 


factors of concern, opportunity and use 


only determinants of 


fulness are the 








| 


, 
400 


information relevant to social attitudes 
nor even, necessarily, the most impor- 
tant ones. In less well defined attitude 
climates, these particular factors might 
play only a minor role. Even in the 
communities studied it may be that 
other determinants, not investigated in 
the present study, are equally or more 
significant. The point which the writer 
would stress is simply that in well de- 
fined attitude climates certain deter- 
minants of information—probably the 
major ones—must be regarded as com- 
munity-engendered. In weakly defined 
attitude climates, the determinants must 
be assumed to vary primarily with indi- 
vidual factors, such as family influence, 
institutional affiliations outside the com- 
nunity, educational background, etc. 


IV 


The evidence for the affirmation that 
all three information determinants are 
functions of local attitude climate may 
be briefly reviewed. Bennington and 
Catholic University obviously differ as 
to the kinds of information made rela- 
tively inaccessible by the local attitude 
climate, but are alike in that there is 
limited accessibility in both places. 
Ignoring the direction of this limita- 
tion, the factor of accessibility, or oppor- 
tunity, has an effect upon information 
in both communities, as demonstrated 
by lower mean scores when opportunity 
is limited but other factors held con- 
stant. This effect is clearly a commu- 
nity-engendered one. 

The effects of concern in increasing 
the amount of information (as shown 
by mean scores increasing with con- 
cern when other factors are held con- 
stant) are not dependent upon attitude 
climate except in the sense that concern 
itself is a function of attitude climate. 
That is, individuals’ scores of neutral 
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information would presumably increase 
with concern in any community, but 
average concern would be higher in a 
well defined attitude climate. Direction, 
or kind, of information, however, as it 
is increased by concern, is directly de. 
pendent upon attitude climate, as shown 
by the opposite directions of the corre 
lations of neutral information with 
attitude at Bennington and Catholic 
University. 

Usefulness, as a determinant of in- 
formation, is a function of attitude 
climate in much the same manner as 
concern. ‘The more useful a batter 
of information items is seen to be. 
the higher the individual’s score, other 
things equal, in any community. His 
thresholds for detecting usefulness, or 
contra-usefulness, are likely to be lower, 
however, in a well-defined attitude cli 
mate. Direction, or kind, of informa- 
tion, as it varies with usefulness, is 
directly dependent upon attitude cli- 
mate, as revealed in the contrasting 
mean scores at Bennington and Catholic 
University, when other factors are held 
constant. 

From the dependence of these deter- 
minants of information upon attitude 
climate it follows, as a corollary, that 
inclusive generalizations about attitude- 
information relationships can never 
safely be made. The present evidence 
would suggest that any obtained rela- 
tionship is necessarily a function of both 
the direction of the attitude climate and 
the degree to which it is well defined, 
and hence also of the kinds of informa- 
tion items used. It is likely, in fact, 
that variations in attitude climate and 
in kinds of information items used may 
account for many of the divergencies 
which have been reported in attitude- 
information relationships. 

The above findings and interpreta- 
tions tend to emphasize the importance 
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non-rational” factors—e.g., social 
in individual adaptation to 
munity pressures. Neither the evi 


presented nor the hypothesis pur- 


rmiuty 


| is, however, inconsistent with the 


ssumption that more rational consider- 


ns are also operative in the acquiring 
both information and attitudes. Sup- 
ting data for this conclusion are to 
found in the zero correlations, in 
both communities, between attitude and 
favorable information; had not the 
spondents been characterized by some 
legree of respect for evidence, whether 
lcome or correlations 
would have magni- 
tude those with favorable information, 
More 
mvincing evidence to the same effect 
ght have been obtained if an attempt 
had been made to control this factor. 
In any case, the emphasis placed upon 
rational considerations is itself an aspect 
of attitude climate, and constitutes a 
problem worthy of investigation. 


not, these 


approached in 


ugh opposite in direction. 


The present evidence is congruent 
with the initial hypothesis, though not 
offering final proof of it: That the 
process of acquiring and retaining in- 
formation relevant to a controversial 

is dynamically related to the 
process by which an attitude toward 
is acquired; that concern, usefulness 
nd opportunity operate as determinants 
of information; and that the manner 
in which these determinants operate is 
influenced by the uniformity, direction 
and intensity of the attitudes of other 
individuals in the community—+.c., by 
the local attitude climate. 


APPENDIX 


SAMPLE ITEMS FROM ATTITUDE SCALE AND 


INFORMATION TESTS 


The attitude scale was scored by Likert 


ethods, instructions being to make one of 


llowing responses to each statement: 


AND INFORMATION 
; 
strongly agree, uncertain, d 


ly disagree. 


agree, 


strong These responses were 


scored, respectively, either 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 


or 5, 4 3, 2, and 1, depending upon 


whether the statement was worded in pro 


Maxi 


16-item scale was thus 


Loyalist or in pro-Nationalist fashion 
mum score for the 
80 (pro-Nationalist 


(pro-Loyalist). Statements 


and minimum score 16 
scored as 


Loyalist are starred. (An item analysis of 


the scale is reported in the major study.) 
The real issue in this war is nationalism vs 

communism 

*I hope the Loyalists win the war 

Any government that has permitted as much 
anti-religious terrorism as the Loyalists have 
been guilty of deserves to be defeated 

* The conflict in Spain may be described fairly 
accurately as a German-Italian attack upon the 

Spanish government. 

test contained 20 items, 


Each 
to be responded to either as true or 
labeled as 


and respondents were requested to answer 


information 
false. 


They were “questions of fact,” 
every item, “even if you are not at all sure.” 
Since a majority of respondents omitted one 
or more items, in spite of these instructions, 
score was calculated in terms of right minus 


wrong responses. Statements scored as true 


are starred. 


A. Samples of “Neutral” Information Items 
* The rebellion against the Spanish government 
first broke out in Spanish Morocco 
The present seat of the Loyalist government is 
in Madrid 
The government in power when the civil war 
broke out represented a coalition of “left” and 
“liberal” parties 
The military chicf of the Loyalist forces is 
Negrin 
B. Samples of Pro-Loyalist Information Items 
* The Spanish government has declared its will 
ingness to withdraw foreign sol_ier 
fighting for them if their opponents will do 
the same 


Church officials in Spain, with few exceptions, 
welcomed the replacement of the monarchy by 


evcry 


the republic. 

Gen. Franco’s government has been recognized 
power in Spain only by 
fascist, or 


as the legitimate 


which are overtly 


governments 
near-fascist. 
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* Indisputable evidence has been adduced 


The ownership and use of land in Spain, when 
the Loyalist 
were about as widely 


government came into 


distributed as in any 


power, 


other country of western Europe 


Samples of Pro-Nationalist Information Items 


Loyalist planes have in no instance been guilty 
of shelling non-combatants. 


how- 
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ing that some clergy have been executed ap 


many persecuted by Loyalist sympathizers, 
Gen. Franco has officially stated that if 
torious he intends to set up a 
modeled closely after Italy and Germany 

Most of the Americans who have publi 
reported on their visits to Nationalist 5S; 
have indicated that they were sympathetic, 
the whole, toward Gen. Franco's regime 


are want SP 


fascist stat 
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PERFORMANCE OF BRAIN-DAMAGED CASES ON A 
MEMORY-FOR-DESIGNS TEST 


BY FRANCES K. GRAHAM anp BARBARA S. KENDALL * 


Washington Uniwersity School of Medicine 


MPAIRMENT Of vtsual-motor ability 

has frequently been suggested as 

an indication of damage to the 
cerebral hemispheres. Little experimen- 
tal work has been carried out to test 
this. however, and that which has been 
done has generally failed to take into 
.ccount the factors of age and intelli- 
gence or to provide adequate control 
groups. Therefore, the question of the 
extent to which impairment does occur 
in cases of known damage and the 
extent to which it occurs in the absence 
f diagnosed brain damage still remains 


ici 


unanswered. 

In the present experiment, two groups 
of subjects, comparable except for the 
fact that one carried the diagnosis of 
brain damage and the other did not, 
were given a test of visual-motor ability. 
A scoring system was devised which 
permitted statistical comparison of dif- 
ferences in the two groups. 

Visual-motor ability was investigated 
through the use of a memory-for-designs 
test, which requires motor reproduction 
of a recalled visual stimulation. ‘This 
type of test has long been popular with 
clinicians through its inclusion in the 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, and 
Foster (2) found, as early as 1920, that 
defects in reproduction of the designs 
were especially prominent in the syphi- 
litic and other “organic” 
Ellis (1, p. 172) later increased the num- 


psychoses. 


* The 


authors wish to acknowledge their great 
btedness to Ruth B. Dawson who assisted in 


parts of the investigation and particularly in 


xamuining of subjects. 


ber of designs from the two on the 
Stanford-Binet to a series of ten, 
roughly graded as to difficulty. Lord 
and Wood (6), using this scale in a 
study of children, found that “it is a 
valuable aid in the diagnosis of organic 
defect,” although they note that “all 
children with cerebral defect do not 
have a disturbance in 
From their experience with 
Wood and Shulman (11) 
pointed out that inclusion of the Binet 
practical handicap in 
routine clinical use and that one design 
(Fig. VI) was frequently failed because 
a meaningful association with the letter 
K caused its details to be overlooked. 
Other criticisms of the scale applied 
chiefly to its use with children, where 
differences in age create a special prob- 
lem. It has recently come to the atten- 
tion of the authors that A. L. Benton, 
Lt. Commander, USNR, has developed 
which was 


visuo-motor 
Cc yntrol.” 
the test, 


designs was 


a “visual retention” test 
administered to “organically impaired” 
individuals but 
published because of 
tions. The subject population and the 
simultaneous presentation of more than 
one figure are the major differences 
between this and the present study. 
The principal considerations in select- 
ing designs and subjects were generality 
of results and practicality. 
of designs had to be long enough for 
adequate reliability and short enough 
to be quickly administered. 


which has not been 


wartime restric- 


The series 


Ease of 
scoring was also desirable. The avail- 


ability of brain-damaged cases largely 
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determined the type of subject used and 
these were with a control 
group of the same age range, educa- 
tional and occupational background. 
As wide a range as possible was ob- 
tained. Since the experimental group 
is of necessity a patient population, the 
control group was also selected from 
hospital and clinic patients. This is of 
some practical significance as well, since 
these are the type of cases among whom 
the clinical psychologist must differ- 
entiate. An attempt was made to 
obtain a wide range of diagnoses in 
the control group, using both psychi- 
atric and nonpsychiatric patients, but 
the experimental group was too heavily 
weighted with paretics. 


matched 


Test MATERIALS 


The Memory-for-Designs Test was 
composed of the 15 designs reproduced 
in Figure 1. They were printed in 
black on five-inch squares of white 
cardboard, one design to a card in con- 
trast to the simultaneous presentation 
of two designs in the Stanford-Binet 
Scale. The single presentation was 
thought desirable in order to reduce 
as much as possible the factor of in- 
telligence. For the same reason, de- 
signs with meaningful associations were 
avoided. Selection was made, after pre- 
liminary investigation, from a group of 
40 on the basis of ease of scoring and 
ability to differentiate between the ex- 
perimental and control groups. The 
scoring systern finally developed was a 
four-point rating scale on which o con- 
stituted a satisfactory reproduction, a 
score of 1 was given when more than 
two easily identifiable errors were 
made but the general configuration or 
gestalt was retained, a score of 2 when 
the reproduction did not satisfy the 
above criteria, and a score of 3 when 
the figure was reversed. The higher the 
total score, therefore, the poorer the 
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performance. For each design, illustra- 
tive samples covering the most common 
drawings falling into the four categories 
were made and provided the basis for 
objectivity in the rating. A correla. 
tion of .gg between independent rating; 
by the authors indicates satisfactory re. 
liability of scoring technique. 

The following instructions were given 
the patient: 


I am going to show you some cards with 
drawings on them. I will let you look at 4 
card for five seconds; then I will take it away 
and let you draw from memory what you 
have seen. Be sure to look at the drawing 
carefully so that you can make yours just like 
it. Don’t start to draw until I take the card 
away. Ready, here’s the first one. 


At the end of five seconds, the card 
was withdrawn and the subject told 
“Now draw it just like the picture.” 
It was sometimes necessary to remind 
patients several times not to draw until 
the card was taken away. No attempt 
was made to urge guessing or com- 
pletion of a partly remembered design 
as such limited or forgotten designs 
were scored as incorrect. The total 
time for completion of the 15 designs 
averaged less than 10 minutes. 

The 1937 Stanford-Binet vocabulary 
was also administered and _ scored 
according to the authors’ directions (8). 
The number of correct definitions was 
used as the vocabulary score. 


SuBJECTS 


Maile and female subjects between the 
ages ot 16 and 60 inclusive were obtained 
from The Barnes Hospital, Malcolrn A. 
Bliss Psychopathic Hospital, McMillan 
Hospital, Occupational Therapy Work- 
shop of St. Louis, St. Louis City Sani- 
tarium, and the Washington University 


1The Memory-for-Designs Test and scoring 
instructions may be obtained from the Department 
of Neuropsychiatry, Washington University School 
of Medicine, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Clinics.* Some patients took the test as 
part of a psychological examination or 
under the impression that it was a 
routine medical procedure; others were 
informed that it was a research project. 
Experimental and control groups were 
not treated differently in this respect. 
In order to eliminate as far as possible 
the feebleminded, the grossly deterio- 
with severe sensory 
defects or marked disturbance of con 
centration, certain criteria were set up. 


rated, and those 


TABLE 1 


DIAGNOsTIC CLASSIFICATIONS OF NorMartIv! 


Group Cases 


- 
DIAGNOSIS NUMBER 


xperimental Group (Brain-Damaged 
Cases) 


CNS Syphilis 
Multiple Sclerosis 
Post-encephalitic Syndrome 


— 


|; sw we eee NN Nw ee 


Brain Tumor 
Post-concussion Syndrom« 
Arteriosclerotic Dementia 
Drug Intoxication 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis 
Alcoholism with Det 
Organic Psychosis | 
Grand Mal Epileptic Deterioration 
Diffuse Cortical Atrophy 
Huntington's Chorea 

Myx d ma 

Subdural Hematoma 


rioration 


(Non-Brain-Damaged 


ontrol Group 
Cases) 

Functional Psychosis 22 
Psychoneurosis 19 
Psychopathic Personality 3 
Cardia 
Orthopedic | 6 
Respiratory 


4 
Gastro-intestinal 3 
2 


Miscellaneous 


Acknowledgment is made to 


1 pl t f various hospitals for their 


administrators 


tion in making cases available 
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Formal schooling at least through the 
third grade was required as well a 
a Binet vocabulary score above 10. Sub. 
jects who omitted five or more & 
signs were also rejected although this 
occurred in only six cases (four contro 
and two experimental) and when the 
remainder of the designs was scored 
they were differentiated satisfactorily 
Three experimental cases had to kx 
rejected for poor eyesight or too marked 
motor incoordination and three experi 
mentals control 
cooperate sufficiently well to complet 
the test. 

Table 1 shows the distribution accord 
ing to diagnosis of the control and 
experimental normative groups of 7 
patients each. Patients in the experi 
mental group carried a diagnosis of 
cerebral brain damage, with congenital 
conditions, birth injuries, and childhood 
brain trauma being excluded in order 


and one could not 


to avoid the problem of arrested devel 
opment. Control group patients carried 
other than cerebral 
damage. It will be noted that 
than half are psychiatric cases. Wher 
a history of alcoholism, arteriosclerosis 
cerebro-vascular accident, convulsive dis 
orders, diabetes mellitus, endocrine in 
balance, hypertension, hypoglycemia, or 
syphilis existed, a patient was not in 
cluded as these diseases may cause im 
pairment of cerebral functioning which 
remains undetected. A total 
control patients was tested and of these 
a group of 70, having 
the same age distribution and edu 


diagnoses brain 


mor 


of 1 


approximat 
tional and occupational status as the 
experimental group, was selected 

the normative control group. The r 
mainder of the controls was used f 
aside 1S 


cross-validation, 7.¢., was set 
a test group to establish further th 
¢alidity of results derived from th 
normative groups. While a portion o! 
the experimental group might also hav: 
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reserved for this purpose, it was 
yught preferable, when the total num- 
f patients was so small, to have 
normative group as large as pos- 
le. However, 10 additional experi- 
after completion 
the experiment, and 16 cases above 


ize of 60 provide a small cross- 


Lda ' 
dation group. 
TABLI 
A DISTRIBUTION OF NorMATIVE Group 
CaASsEs 
No. 01 No. or 
AGE . 
ConTROLS | EXPERIMENTALS 
i i 
} 
16-25 6 6 
5 5 
3 8 s 
} I 13 
I-45 I2 10 
) 9 I 
5 11 9 
f 6 6 
7 "0 
M 41.2 41.5 
SD 10.7 10.2 


Tables 2, 35 


; 
Dut 


oct 


and 4 give the age distri 
ion, last school grade completed, and 
upational grouping according to the 
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TABLE 3 
EpUCATIONAL Status oF NorMative Group 
Cases 
ScHoo. YEARS No. o1 | No. o1 


COMPLETED 


| 
: | ) : 


CONTROLS | EXPERIMENTALS 
| 


3 | I 3 
4 te 2 
5 3 I 
6 | 8 4 
7 ( II 
~~ 25 25 
9 4 | 4 
I< 5 5 
1! 2 6 
12 10 3 
13 ‘ I 
14 2 2 
15 I I 
i¢ 0 2 
M 8 | & 6 
SD 2.5 2 


Goodenough classification (3, Appendix 
A) for both normative groups. As far 
as possible, classification was based gn 
the occupation followed prior to any 
interfered 
That the 
expe rimental and control groups do not 


illness which presumably 


with norma! functioning. 


differ significantly in age distribution 


TABLE 4 


OccuPATIONAL STATUS 01 


OCCUPATIONAL ( ASS A ° 
re ynal 
Semi-professional and Managerial 
IT Clerical, Skilled Trades, Retail Busine 


Rural Owners 


Semi-skilled, Minor Clerical, and Business 
VI Shightly Skilled 
I Day Laborers, Rural and Urban 
Housewives 
Students 
None 


* According to the Goodenough classification (3, 





NorMatTIVvi 


N ‘ No | CENSUS 
ConTROLS EXPERIMENTALS PERCENTAGES 
| 
5 1-7 
9 I 14.4 
2 I 15.7 
24 26 27-4 
I 17 13.3 
2 5 19 
x 3 
I I | 
, ; | 
"0 70 


Appendix A) 
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or educational status may be observed 
from the close approximation of the 
means and standard deviations. Simi- 
larly, occupational status differences 
are insignificant as judged by the Chi- 
squared test. It will be noted, however, 
that while a few cases of higher socio- 
economic background and advanced 
education have been obtained the group 
is net representative of the population 
as a whole. It is largely composed of 
individuals with an eighth-grade educa- 
tion who are employed in semi-skilled 
occupations. Thirty-six males and 34 
females made up the control group; 
forty-one males and 29 females, the 
experimental group. Four and three 
cases of the control and experimental 
groups respectively were Negroes; the 
remainder were whites. 


RESULTS 
Group Differentiation 


Comparison of mean visual-motor 
(V-M) scores in the control and ex- 
perimental groups reveals large and 
significant differences. The control 
group obtained a mean score of 3.5 with 
a standard deviation of 4.6, while the 
mean of the experimental group was 
11.6 and standard deviation 7.3. The 
t-value of this difference is 8.1 and the 
probability value (the probability that 
the obtained difference is due to the 
experimental variable rather than to 
chance) is greater than .9995.". ‘The 
Index of Reliability, using the split-haif 
method and correcting for length by 
the Spearman-Brown formula, is .g2. 
Satisfactory reliability of the test and 
satisfactory differentiation of the two 
groups is thus demonstrated. 

As would be expected, there is also 
a difference in mean vocabulary score 

8 The ¢-test for small samples was used in 
determining significance of differences. The 


probability values were obtained from the tables 
in Yule and Kendall (12). 
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between the groups, that of the controls 
being 22.8, that of the experimental 
19.1. The ¢-value of this difference js 
3.9 and the probability .9995. The 
experimental group is thus significantly 
poorer in ability to define words. 

The correlation in the control group 
of V-M score with age was .08, with 
grade completed was —.19, and with 
vocabulary was —.36. It will be noted 
that all of these correlations are con 
siderably lower than those general); 
found between these factors and other 
tests of brain damage (e.g., 4, 10). The 
low correlations with vocabulary and 
grade completed, both indirect meas. 
ures of intelligence, can probably be 
accounted for by the use of single 
presentations, meaningless designs, and 
by the development of a scoring system 
which ignores the relatively minute dif 
ferences in excellence that might reflect 
differences in intelligence above th 
feebleminded level. The absence of cor 
relation with age is more surprising 
since most “performance” tasks have 
consistently shown a tendency to be 
impaired with increasing age, and 
suggests that the present measure of 
visual-motor ability has eliminated the 
elements common to deterioration with 
both age and brain damage, retaining 
only those due to brain damage alone 
In line with the low correlations noted 
above, the multiple correlation of V-M 
scores with age, vocabulary, and grad 
was only .28. The coefficient of dis 
crimination indicates that only 8 per 
cent of the variance in V-M 
could be attributed to the influence of 
these factors, the chance “R” which 
would arise from fluctuations of sam 
pling alone being .21. It is thus appar- 
ent that greater discrimination between 
the two groups could not result from 
use of these regression weights in pre- 
dicting the V-M score. 

No significant differences in V-M 


scores 
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es between various diagnostic sub- 
-oups were found except that multiple 


<clerotics tended to have lower scores 
than the rest of the brain-damaged 
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groups indicates impairment in visual- 
motor ability with brain damage, for 
practical clinical use it is important also 
to know the variability and degree of 


TABLE 5 


DIsTRIBUTION OF 


SCORES | 


NorMATIVE GROUPS 


VISUAL-MOTOR SCORES 


Cross-VALIDATION GrRoUPS 





ConTrRoLts | EXPERIMENTALS CONTROLS * EXPERIMENTALS * 
a | | 
28 CO I 
27 «| I 
26 
2 I 
> 
2 4 
23. «| I 
22 | | I 
21 I I 
Brain-Damage Area 20 | | 2 I 
19 | | 2 3 
18 2 
7 | 4 I 
16 3 
| 
5 | 2 5 2 
14 5 2 
13 | I 
= | 2 I 
| 
$+} aie Sciianiiemniats 
=: 2 I | 2 I | 2 
10 | 2 | 2 I I 
9 | 2 | 3 i 
Borderline Area 2 4 I 3 
7 2 I 2 1 
6 2 7 2 i 
5 1 I | 4 I 
 T 8 4 4 
3 11 | 3 2 I 
“Normal” Area 2 7 I 5 | 
I 10 I | 10 | 
0 19 6 | 31 | I 
| 70 70 64 22 





*The cases over 60 years of age have been 
validation groups. 


The t-value of this difference is 
25 and the probability value greater 
than .o89. Males and females were also 
not differentiated. 


cases. 


Individual Differentiation 


While the mean difference in V-M 
score between experimental and control 





added to the distributions for the regular cross- 


overlap. The actual distribution of 
scores is therefore shown in Table 5. 
The lines drawn indicate critical 
scores and boundaries of the borderline 
area were determined roughly by in- 
spection of the distribution and by refer- 
ence to the means. Scores above 11 thus 


fall into the brain-damage area and 


to 
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scores below 5 fall into the “normal” 
The borderline area lies between 
these two scores. It will be observed 
that the distribution the control 
group is markedly skewed, with only 
15 cases (21 per cent) obtaining scores 
larger than four. Twelve of these 
(17 per cent) are borderline and three 
(4 per cent) are in the brain-damage 
Distribution in the experimental 
group, on the other hand, is very scat- 


area. 


of 


area. 


tered, with 35 cases (50 per cent) above 
and 35 below the critical score for brain 
damage. Fifteen of these (21 per cent) 
fall in the normal area and 20 (29 per 
cent) in the borderline area. It is thus 
apparent that interpretation of scores 
can be made in only one direction, 
1.¢., high scores are suggestive of brain 
damage while low scores would not 
indicate absence of brain damage. 

In order to investigate further the 
reasons for this overlap, analysis of the 
individual deviant cases was made. It 
was noted that in the control group 
two of the three cases in the brain- 
damage area carried psychiatric diag- 
One was a schizophrenic, the 
While the third 


osteoarthritis, it 


noses. 
other psychoneurotic. 
case was listed as 
seemed probable from his chart that a 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis was cer- 
tainly warranted also, but he was, un- 
fortunately, not available for further 
examination. Similarly, of the 12 cases 
in the borderline area, eight were psy- 
six psychotic and two psycho- 
neurotic. While there is no significant 
difference in the mean of psychiatric 
cases as compared with nonpsychiatric, 
this is a considerably higher representa- 
tion, particularly of psychotics (47 per 
cent), than in the group as a whole 
(31 per cent). It is also in line with 
clinical observation and the finding 
of other experimenters (¢.g., 5, 7, 10) 
that severe psychiatric disorders may 


chiatric 
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show test performances in some fe. 
spects similar to those of brain-damaged 
individuals. 

Further, despite the effort to elimi. 
nate feebleminded cases, it 
that the two nonpsychotic individuals 
in the brain-damage area may belong 
in this category. The patient who ob. 
tained a score of 28 had a Binet vocaby 


1S possi | 


lary score of only 11 and he had only 
completed the fourth grade. The other 
patient’s vocabulary score was 13 and 
he had completed only the fifth grade. 
While the correlation with vocabular 
was low, suggesting that intelligence, 
at least above a certain level, is not an 
important factor, the additional factor 
of actual brain damage in some patients 
who are feebleminded cannot be over 
looked, although this would not have 
much influence on the correlation as the 
number of such cases in the two groups 
would be small. Among the 27 
omitted of 
score, only two were non-brain-damaged 


Cases 
because low vocabulary 
cases, but these two, presumably feeble 
minded, could be differentiated 
from those with brain damage. There 
is clearly need for further investigation 
in the lower intelligence levels. 
Analysis of differences in diagnosis 
in the experimental group did not 
account for overlap to the same extent. 
Nineteen CNS syphilitics (43 per cent) 
fell into the borderline or normal areas 
while 16 of the non-syphilitic cases (62 
per cent) also scored as low. This per- 
centage difference approaches signif 
cance, the critical ratio being 1.6 and 
the probability value .937, but it prob- 
ably reflects only the fact that, on the 
whole, the syphilitics had been ill for 
a longer period of time and, presum- 
ably, suffered greater damage. That the 
extent of damage is important is sug- 
gested by the relatively low scores of 
the five multiple sclerotics, all of whom 


not 
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| veloped symptoms recently and 


mild cases. However, within the 


Coa a 7 - 


group its¢ lf, duration of illness 
distinguish between those who 
who obtained 


| low and those 


scores. Even among those whose 
had 


itutionalized for several years. 


who 


} oO 
¢ 5 \ re 


were Cases 


While treatment status of the syphilitic S 
had 


experiment in 


have some influence, as 


progress indicates 
scores improve following penicillin 
dificult to 


ses for the influence of this factor is 


itment, it 1S compar 


varieties of treatment employed 
were considerable and many cases had 
d several varieties. 
Increased refinement of scoring might 
have decreased overlap and resultec in 


il d 


example, 


differentiation of control 
For 


greater 


mental groups. 


ugh reversals were penalized in 
scoring system because of their fre 
ncy of occurrence in the experimen- 
group, 46 as compared with 7 in 
controls, no additional weight was 
given to the occurrence of more than 
one reversal. Actually, no control case 


made than reversal, while 


sor 
i 


ix l 


more one 
it experimental cases made two re 


versals, one case made three reversals, 


F and one case made five reversals. Simi- 
S larly, while slight tremor occurred with 
s considerable frequency in both groups, 


none of the normals showed a degree 
of tremor which would be judged as 
“definite” or “marked,” but 17 experi- 
mentals showed definite and 4 marked 

mor. Of these 21 cases, 6 obtained 
nly borderline scores and 2, normal 
scores. Had these differences in visual 
motor performance been incorporated 
in the scoring system, the percentage 
of overlap between the two groups 
would have been considerably reduced. 


Pers 


Or trom one design to another. also 


veration, 1.¢., of a single design 
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occurred in 19 experimentals but in no 


controls. Penalizing this would not 


increase differentiation, however, as it 
was done only by the more impaired 
extcnt, already 
Other dif 
ferentiating cues would be more difh 


cul to 


Cases and is, to a large 


penalized by the scoring. 
objectify but may be useful 
clinically, especially in distinguishing 
psychiatric cases from those with brain 


damage. Schizophrenics, for example, 


may begin the drawing with some 
inner detail rather than drawing first 
the main outline. They also make 


bizarre elaborations of a drawing with 


no sign that they recognize its incorrect 


ness. Psychoneurotics frequently show 
great meticulousness and retracing of 
lines. 


Cross-Validation 


Results in the cross-validation groups 
bear out those obtained with the norma 
tive groups, as may be observed from 
Table 5s. 
after the matching process showed a 
the 
control group but with less overlap. 


The 60 controls remaining 


distribution similar to normative 
The mean was 1.9 and the standard 
deviation 3.9. Only one case, with a 
score of 21, fell into the brain-damage 
area. This case, like the high-scoring 
case in the normative controls, might 
be suspected of feeblemindedness. The 
patient had a vocabulary score of 12 and 
had only completed the fourth grade. 
Eight cases (13 per cent) obtained bor- 
derline scores and again the mayority 
psychiatric 


of these, carried 


] 


diagnoses. 


seven, 


The ro exper mental cases gathered 
after the original sl indardization also 
, fare | raall } | 
were differentiatec successful yy the 


scoring system. The mean of this group 


was 10.2 and the standard deviation 


5.2. Five of these cases fell into the 
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borderline area and one into the normal 
area. 

Of the 16 cases not included in the 
original standardization because they 
were above the age of 60, only four 
were controls. Their mean V-M score 
was 6.0, which is considerably higher 
than the means of the other control 
groups, but the numbers are too few 
to permit any conclusions to be drawn. 
None of the four scored in the brain- 
damage area. The mean of the remain- 
ing 12 brain-damage cases was 12.2 and 
the standard deviation 5.4. As with the 
normative group, half scored above and 
half below the critical score for brain 
damage. Only one, a brain tumor case, 
fell into the normal area. 


Discussion 

The present experiment has demon- 
strated that visual-motor ability, as 
measured by a memory-for-designs test, 
is impaired in a significant number of 
brain-damaged individuals and that im- 
pairment is rare in the absence of brain 
damage. Alchough further work needs 
to be done, it is possible that there is 
also impairment with feeblemindedness, 
but that, when it is marked, secondary 
rather than primary amentia should be 
suspected.* Severe psychiatric illness 
also tends to impair this ability to 
milder degrees but these patients can 
generally be distinguished from those 
with brain damage by qualitative indi- 
cators which it has been found difficult 
to objectify sufficiently to include in a 
scoring system. It should be empha- 
sized that normal visual-motor ability 
does not imply absence of brain dam- 
age. Rather, it was found that 50 per 
cent of the experimental group fell 

*Cf. the results of Werner and Strauss (9) 
with sensory and motor function tests presented 
to normal children, feebleminded children of the 


primary type, and feebleminded children of the 
secondary type. 





below a critical score. 


Although ¢ 


majority of these were in the borderlin 


area and the consideration of additiona! 
factors such as number of reversals. 
tremor, perseveration, recency, and typ 
of damage will aid in clinical differ 
entiation of some of these cases, g 
substantial number still rernain whose 
performance is in every observed respect 
like that of the controls. 

The problem arises as to why such 
a large percentage of brain-damaged 
cases show a norma! performance on 
this test when the differentiating power 
of other tests for brain damage is gen- 
erally considered to be much higher. 
Actually, the differentiating power of 
many tests is unknown because no 
standardization has been attempted or 
the standardization has been inade- 
quate. However, a few tests such as 
those of Hunt and Wesley (4, 10) have 
had satisfactory standardization, even 
though on small groups, and the dif- 
ferentiating power has been much 
greater than in the present test. It is 
probable that there are several reasons 
for this difference as, for example, the 
fact that Hunt’s test is so heavily 
weighted with the time factor. The 
present standardization also includes 
more psychiatric cases than is usual and, 
as already noted, they tend to show im- 
pairment in performance. One of the 
most important factors that may account 
for the difference in differentiating 
power is the absence of visual-motor 
score correlation with intelligence, in- 
directly measured by grade completed 
and vocabulary score, and with age. 
Both Hunt and Wesley found high 
correlations with these factors, and, 
although they have not been measured 
in most studies, it is usually obvious 
from inspection of the test that intel- 
ligence plays an important role since 
such functions as “conceptualization, 
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tion ability, observation of rela- 


ps,” etc., are involved. Since it 
“higher functions” which are 
lly assumed to suffer most when 
brain is traumatized, it is not sur- 
prising that a test such as the Memory- 
for-Designs, which minimizes the role 
intelligence, should have less differ- 
entiating power than a test which 
emphasizes intelligence. 

From the point of view of developing 
the most efficient single differentiating 
nstrument, the inclusion of tests of the 
“higher functions” would certainly be 
desirable. There are advantages, how- 
ever, both theoretical and practical, in 
ittempting to isolate the various inde- 
pendent functions which may be af- 
fected by brain damage. This and the 
elated problem of whether the type or 
localization of lesion will determine 
which functions are involved have never 
been wholeheartedly attacked. The 
results suggest that visual- 
motor ability is one of these “suscep- 
tible” functions since scores on the 
Memory-for-Designs Test, despite its 
independence of the higher functions, 
still showed considerable impairment in 
the experimental group. Whether cer- 
tain types of lesions may show impair- 
ment while others do not, #.¢., whether 
visual-motor impairment may prove of 
specific localization value, is a problem 
for further investigation. In any case, 
this short, easily administered test 
should contribute something new to a 
battery of tests for detection of brain 
damage. 


present 


SUMMARY 


A memory-for-designs test, requiring 
less than ten minutes to administer, and 
consisting of 15 designs, presented 
singly, was given to a group of 70 
brain-damaged patients and 70 controls. 
The controls were also a patient popu- 
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lation and had the same age distribution 
and educational and occupational back- 
ground as the experimental group. An 
additional group of 60 controls and to 
experimentals, as well as 16 cases above 
the upper age limit of 60, was used for 
cross-validation. 

1. Experimental and control groups 
showed significant mean differences in 
score on the test. 

2. Impairment on the test, indicated 
by a score above a critical value, was 
rare in the controls and analysis of 
the individual cases indicated that it 
occurred only with feeblemindedness, 
where concomitant brain damage is 
likely, or severe psychiatric illness. Psy- 
chiatric cases could generally be dif- 
ferentiated by qualitative indicators not 
included in the scoring system. 

3. Impairment occurred in only 50 
per cent of the experimentals. Although 
additional factors such as tremor, num- 
ber of reversals, etc., differentiated some 
of those scoring low, a considerable 
number still remained whose perform- 
ance was in every observed respect like 
that of the controls. 

4. Unusually low correlations were 
obtained between test score and age 
and test score and intelligence, indi- 
rectly measured by school grade com- 
pleted and vocabulary. This should 
make the test an especially valuable 
addition to a battery for detecting brain 
damage. 
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CASE REPORTS 
LETTERS FROM JENNY 


ANONYMOUS 


Eprror’s INTRODUCTION 
Methodological Note 


NTIMATE letters, especially if written 
wer a considerable period of time, 
disclose the guiding themes and in 
rests of an individual life and, what 
; more important, they reveal the pat- 
n into which these themes and in- 
Yet psychologists 


eldom explore the rich 


terestS are Wovern. 
material of 
correspondence. 

Reasons for this neglect are not hard 
For one thing modern psy- 
generally reluctant to 
employ any but strictly controlled 
methods of analysis applied to materials 


to find. 


chologists are 


gathered under strictly controlled con- 
ditions. Personal documents by their 
very nature are uncontrolled, and the 
justification for their use has not been 
fully understood or accepted’ More 
over, long series of personal letters are 
hard to come by. The original recipient 

likely to destroy them one by one as 
they are received and read, or else to 
guard and protect them from the prying 


<6 1 
eyes of stray meddlers, including psy- 


chologists. 
the letters are offered to psychologists 


Even when, in rare cases, 


tor analysis they often turn out to be 
too stilted for use, yielding little more 
than clichés or a recital of humdrum 
happenings. Sometimes the opposite 
fault exists: a self-conscious smartness 


eflects only one facet of the author’s 
Ct. G. W. Allport The use of personal docu- 


psychological science New York: 
ience Research Council, Bulletin No. 4o, 


personality—his own brand of verbal 
role-playing. 

There is an additional handicap. It 
takes two people to sustain a corre- 
spondence, and seldom are both sets of 
letters available. Even when available, 
the exchange may reflect primarily the 
development of an inter-personal rela 
tionship, thus telling more about the 
dyadic situation than about the per 
sonality pattern of either writer. While 
the special relationship between the two 
members of a dyad unfolds it may 
reveal merely a one-sided view of either 
life. 

It is further argued that in his letters 
a writer tells only what he consciously 
knows. His unconscious motives are 
hidden from him and therefore from 
the reader. Only projective techniques, 
it is claimed, allow for a successful 
unconscious needs and 


are not personal 


tapping of 
mechanisms. Sut 
documents frequently projective? The 
style of expression, the juxtaposition of 
associations, what lies “between the 
lines,” all aid in 
unconscious portions of the writer's 
mental life. Personal letters, provided 
they are plentiful and varied, should 


inter- 


reconstructing the 


impose no more difficulties of 
pretation than do Rorschach records, 
TAT results, dreams, or other projec- 
tive materials; rather less, it would 
seem, because letters have more solid 
content to help guide the psychological 
interpreter. 

Occasionally a collection of letters be- 
comes available that escapes many. of 


the commen faults. Those written by 
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Jenny Gove Masterson comprise such 
a set. She writes unself-consciously, 
fluently, and with a naturally brilliant 
literary style. Ingenuously she tells of 
her interests, hates, fears, and conflicts. 
Through her uninhibited expression she 
invites the reader to reconstruct the 
themes and personal mechanisms of 
which she herself is only partly aware. 
Jenny’s letters, the reader will agree, 
are more revealing than her scores on 
projective tests are likely to be. 
Though correspondence, as we have 
said, often illuminates an inter-personal 
relationship more than the personality 
of either writer, yet in Jenny’s case 
it is not so. In her letters the relation- 
ship between herself and her corre- 
spondents remained essentially static. 
What Glenn and Isabel wrote to Jenny 
did not alter the relationship appre- 
ciably. Jenny wanted a pair of sympa- 
thetic listeners. Having found them 


she proceeded to pour out the story of 


her hopes, jealousies, striving and de- 
feat. For eleven years Glenn and Isabel 
listened willingly but made no effective 
attempt to alter the life-drama being 
enacted before them. Indeed, they were 
powerless to do so. 

The principal fascination of the letters 
lies in their challenge to the psycholo- 
gist or to the lay reader to “explain” 
Jenny—if he can. Why does an intelli- 
gent lady behave so persistently in a 
self-defeating manner? When and how 
might she have averted the tragedy of 
her life? Could proper “guidance” at 
an appropriate time have helped alter 
the rigid course of her conduct and 
her attitudes? Was the root of her 
trouble a wholly unconscious mecha- 
nism? If so, what was its nature? The 
dynamics of Jenny’s life, because they 
are so puzzling, offer the reader a 
chance to test the adequacy of his con- 
ceptual tools and his capacity for clinical 
insight. 


The structure of Jenny's personality 
is likewise of absorbing interest. How 
shall one characterize it? Do familiar 
diagnostic rubrics apply? One might 
label her hysterical, overprotective, 
a-social, extropunitive, cerebrotonic, par- 
anoid. But do these categories singly 
or in combination represent the precise 
foci of traits, interests, and conflicts that 
are peculiar to Jenny? 

The structure of Jenny’s personality 
has already been investigated by one 
psychologist, Dr. A. L. Baldwin, who 
has analyzed the letters in their un- 
abridged, and unpublished form.* He 
studied the frequency with which Jenny 
mentioned her interests in association 
with one another. His method yielded 
a “personal structure analysis,” showing 
the clustering of Jenny’s ideas, her 
dominant and subordinate patterns of 
interests. Baldwin’s technique, besides 
throwing light upon the case of Jenny, 
presents a method for the quantita- 
tive study of the constitution of any 
personality, without reference to com- 
mon variables scaled in the general 
population. 

Other investigators should find 
raw material of these letters useful in 
additional ways. As a basis for experi- 
ments in interpretation they will have 
considerable value. Would several ex- 
perts, for example, agree on the diag- 
nosis and lines of therapy indicated? 
What do laymen or students in the 
classroom make of Jenny? As material 
for the analysis of expressive style and 
personal vocabulary the letters have 
potential merit. A sample of Jenny's 
handwriting is here reproduced. It 
seems to clinch the impression of clarity, 
fluency, and regularity that marks the 


expressive sphere of her personality. 
2A. L. Baldwin. Personal structure analysis: 

a statistical method for investigating the single 

personality. This JouRNAL, 1942, 37, 163-183. 
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The letters are presented without psy- 
Occasionally 


chological interpretation. 
statements concerning important hap 
penings are inserted in the text in order 
to clarify the the 
At two points, letters from Jenny’s son, 
These are the only 


allusions in letters. 


Ross, are ine lude 1. 
that 
view of his 
Whether or 


Ross’s interpretation of the relationship, 


cues we have concerning Ross’s 


mother’s _ personality. 


not the reader accepts 
his letters provide a valuable check on 
i 


Jenny’s narrative. 


Background of Jenny's Life and 
Letters 
Between the ages of 58 and 70, Jenny 
Gove Masterson of 201 
letters to two younger friends, a mar 


wrote a series 
ried couple living and teaching in an 
eastern college town. The tie of friend 
ship extended back to the time when 
the husband (Glenn) had the 
roommate of Jenny's son (Ross) at col 


been 


lege, about ten years before the begin- 
ning of the correspondence. During 
the intervening years there was no con- 
secutive correspondence (none at all for 
a period of six years). The correspond- 
ence begins in March, 1926, and con- 
tinues without interruption for eleven 
and a half years, until Jenny’s death in 
October, 1937. 

The letters tell the tragic story of a 
mother-son relationship, and trace the 
course of a life beset by outward frus- 
tration and defeat. But at the same 
time, the same letters reveal in Jenny 
Masterson a vivid personality, one that 
has, to borrow a phrase of Adler’s, a 
dramatic style of life. In her letters 
her responses to pleasure as well as to 
defeat are colorfully expressed.* 


The names of all persons and of all places 
(excepting only New York City and Chicago) 
are fictitious or disguised. For purposes of publi- 
cation the letters have been abridged to appfoxi- 


mately one-third their original length. Some are 





Since the letters cover only the final 
years of Jenny’s life, it is necessary for 
the reader to have in mind an outling 
to the point 


of events up where the 


correspondence begins. 


Born in Ireland, of Protestant parent 
age, in 1868, Jenny lived her first fiy 
years on a large estate where her father 
was chief caretaker and her mother the 
principal of a small school. The family 
migrated to Canada in 1873, the parents 
establishing their new home in Mont 
real. Here Jenny lived with her fiv 
younger sisters and one younger brother 
until she was 27 years old. 

Although the family identified them 
selves with the Scotch-English cultur 
of their community, the mother by her 
rich store of songs and stores kept aliy 
the love of Irish lore in the transplanted 
family. She was domestically a com 
petent woman as well as outstanding 
in her scholarly tastes, and assisted the 
children in obtaining as good an educa 
tion as was possible. But when Jenny 
was 18 her father died and she had to 
leave school to find employment to help 
support her younger sisters and brother 
She became 
nine years continued in this work in 
Montreal. 


Jenny was 27 when her mother died 


/ 


a telegrapher and for 


By this time her siblings were married 


or self-supporting so she was relieved 
of all responsibility toward the family 
Though reverencing her mother’s mem 
ory and sharing especially her ideals of 
and found 
little in common with her brother and 


education cultivation, she 


sisters. They were conservative; she 
They adhered closely to th 
and 


rebellious. 
Church of England; 
agreed with Tom Paine. 


read 
They par 


she 


reproduced in full, some altogether omitted. 1 
editor, however, has tried to preserve the origi 
proportion of emphasis upon all the subject-matt 
with which Jenny deals in the original unabridg 


serics. 
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ated in the rather dull and circum 
ved social life of the neighborhood; 
oreferred to take long walks alon« 
» read books in solitude. Instead 
irying a man who would fit into 
the conservative Gove pattern of life, 
che married an American railway in 


vr. a Henry Masterson. Because 


spect 
he had been divorced from his first 
wile, het brother and sisters, close ad 

ents of the English Church, consid 
ered this marriage, as did the Church 
at that time, a family disgrace. After 
a bitter quarrel Jenny broke her con- 
nection with the family for a period of 
seven years. 

Moving to Chicago with her hus 
band, Jenny found it irksome to remain 
idle all day in their small flat. She was 
accustomed to earning her own living, 
and in recalling these days tells how 
sometimes in the morning she would 
find she had put on her hat to go to 
work before she became aware that she 
no longer had a job. She complained 
that she felt she was being “kept” by 
aman. She quarreled more than once 
with her husband over this issue, but 
he, like most men of his day, was 
firmly set against a wife seeking em 
ployment. Before this problem was 
settled, Mr. Masterson died. A month 
or so later their son, Ross, was born. 
That was in 1897; Jenny was 29 years 
ot age. 

She had spent extravagantly to care 
or Mr. Masterson in his last illness; 
t was now necessary to return to work 
as a telegrapher to support herself and 
She did not complain of 
widowhood but was well satisfied to 


infant son. 


have a child for whom she might work 
and to whom she might devote her 
undivided affection. So long as Ross 
was small she kept him with her in a 
small apartment adjoining the telegraph 


ofhce in Ohio where she was sole oper 


ator. She was so content with this 
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arrangement that she rejected two or 


three desirable offers of marriage. 
When Ross was five years old she 
returned to Montreal with him on a 
They pro 
posed that Ross stay for a few months 


holiday visit to her sisters. 


with his cousins while his mother re- 
turned to Ohio. He adapted well, out- 
grew many of his “spoiled” ways, such 
as food capriciousness, but on her return 
Jenny accused her sisters of neglecting 
They in turn 
accused her of spoiling Ross, but heard 


him and starving him. 


her retort that she would gladly scrub 
floors so that he could have a pony. 
And so, once more in a quarrel, she 
parted from them, severing relations 
this time for twenty-five years. 

Later she placed Ross in an expensive 
boarding school in Chicago, taking a 
position as librarian in a large mer- 
cantile concern in that city. A lover 
of books, she found this work to her 
But it paid littl more than 
enough to cover the expenses of her 


taste. 


son's school and costly summer camp. 
She regimented herself with the strictest 
economy. Her diet was chiefly cereal 
and milk. Her room was windowless, 
a kind of linen room in a large apart 
ment called her his 
“swallow who lives in a flue.” Through 


house. Ross 


rigid, but glad, self-denial she provided 
her son with every advantage. His 
schools were the most select. She pur- 
chased for him beautifully bound 
classics and taught him to love good 
literature, especially the Irish poets, and 
to appreciate the exhibitions at the Art 
Institute. She gave him special draw 
ing lessons and saved money for college. 

For a philosophy of life she offered 
him Tom Paine, Schopenhauer, and 
Omar Khayyam. She assured him that 
apart from art and natural beauties it 
was a miserable world to live in, and 
that it was her duty to sacrifice for 


him in every way since she was re 
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sponsible to him for his existence. She 
also told him that he owed her no debt 
of gratitude. Though Ross accepted 
all of this philosophy and teaching 
readily enough, he did not apply it im- 
mediately; his companionship with her 
continued close and congenial. Their 
talks together were endless and inti 
mate, their tastes much alike. 
Physically Ross resembled his mother 
with his raven-black hair, flashing eyes, 
and tall, sturdy body. Both were hand- 
some, Irish in type, and 
fastidious in their tastes, immaculately 
clean, neat in dress. To the day of her 
death Jenny’s skin was unwrinkled, a 


aristocratic 


soft ivory. Her eyes were gray-green 
and her mouth mobile and strongly 
molded. She dressed conservatively and 
in black. Ross had never his 
mother in anything but black, she said. 
Some thought her appearance and bear- 
ing a trifle mannish. She always wore 
a band of black ribbon around her 
throat and was never seen without an 
old-fashioned gold pin with the Hebrew 
benediction Mizpah in raised gold 
letters. Mr. Masterson had given it to 
her on their wedding day. 


seen 


Until Ross was 17 he and his mother 
She 
became headmistress of a girls’ dormi- 


were the closest of companions. 


tory near the school Ross attended so 
that they might spend their free time 
together. Fully satisfied with one an- 
other’s company, they had few friends. 
After preparatory school Ross went east 
to college while his mother resumed 
her librarianship in Chicago. Because 
of its twin ideals of scholarship and 
gentlemanliness Princeton was their 
choice. Jenny returned gladly to her 
rigid routine of economy, and paid 
promptly any and all of Ross’s bills, 
keeping him sufficiently supplied with 
spending money so that he might be 
at no disadvantage among his class- 
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mates. She wished him to live like q 
gentleman. 

Ross was ending his sophomore year 
when the United States entered World 
War I. In the summer of to17 he 
enlisted in the ambulance corps. Before 
he sailed for France his mother can, 
east to say goodbye, and at that time 
met his college friends. She liked them 
all, particularly his roommate (to whom 
the correspondence is addressed); but 
she disliked his girl friends, and was 
particularly jealous of, and quarrelsome 
toward, an older woman, a professor's 
wife, whom she thought too attentive 
to her handsome son. 

Returning from France in 1919, a 
member of the “lost generation,” Ross 
found himself disoriented, badly ad 
justed to old scenes and old ambitions 
But because of his mother’s insistence 
he returned to college to complete work 
for his degree. Jenny again willingly 
resumed her responsibility for his ex 
penses. After receiving his degree in 
1921 he tried to make some _ business 
connection in New York City. Failing, 
he entered the Marines for a year. Still 
dissatisfied, he returned to New York, 
suggesting to his mother that she move 
east and find work in New York City 
She did so, obtaining a clerical position 
which she held for three years. During 
these three years Ross was alternatel) 
employed and unemployed (as_ the 
opening letter tells). Quarrels with his 
mother about his women friends wer 
frequent and bitter. During this period, 
in 1923, Ross married, keeping his mar 
riage a secret from his mother. But sh 
discovered the deception (through con 
siderable detective work on her own), 
and her rage was mighty. On his firs 


visit to her following her discovery she 


drove him out of her room with violent 
denunciations and a threat to have him 
arrested if he ever tried to see her again 


Feeling lost without her occasional, 
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f tempestuous, contacts with her son, 


eling nostalgic too, no doubt, for 


happy days of early college when, 


' said, Ross was “all hers,” she 
renewed her acquaintance with Ross’s 
oommiate whom she had liked when 
met him some years before. In 
the roommate (Glenn) and his 
(Isabel) called on Jenny in her 
New York. She enter 
d them graciously at a nearby 


urant (using for the purpose one 


room 1n 


of the ten dollar bills she kept inter 
leaved She told 

the vigorous language so 
Ross had 


deceived her, how she regarded him as 


in an old magazine). 
them, in 


characteristic of her, how 


‘cur’ and how, so far as she was 
erned, he was now “dead forever.” 

She spoke of her poor health, saying 
she suffered from abnormal heart 
tion and enlargement of the heart, a 
ondition carried over from childhood 
when she had been seriously ill, but for 
which she must have compensated in 
She 


walker and 


later years. was always a tre 


mendous climbed towers 
and stairs unhesitatingly in spite of 
some pain. Her employment was not 
regular, but she flatly refused any offer 
of material aid. She merely wished to 
keep in touch with Glenn and Isabel 
to reduce her own feeling of loneliness. 
She was sentimentally pleased to have 
renewed this friendship of the pleasant 
“Lady 


Masterson” and, accepting the playful 


past. They sometimes called her 
title, she occasionally signed her letters 
with it, . 

For a year or so she kept up a polite 
but not intensive correspondence with 
Glenn and Isabel. Then deciding to 
cut short her New York sojourn, and 
to place herself beyond easy reach of 
her son should he try to find her, she 
returned to Chicago, from which city 
the letter of collection is 


G. W. A. 


first this 


written, 


Lerrers From JENNY 


1920 
Chicago, Ill. 3/10/26. 
My dearest 


Glenn and Isabel: 


There is a matter of considerable impor 


tance that worries me, and | earnestly desire 


you two children to discuss it with me, if 
you will be so very kind—and I feel sure 
that you will. 


In order to make myself clear I must write 


you a series of letters—and I particularly 
request that you wait until you read the 
fourth letter before writing to me The 
letters will be: 1. Ross, New York. 


3 Chicago 4 
No I 


were 1n 


Che question 
This is Ross 
We New 


with an artist who had 


York Ross roomed 


an apartment 
roth St 


I was 
No heat, no 


out of employment, | 


in the cubby hole on 
Ross was 
dreadfully ill. 1 


starts, my 


Ww indow 


was ill tried to work in 


fits and salary once so low as 
COMINng 


a weck, 


| cooked good porterhouse steaks for 


$14 a week, but | insisted on Ross's 


to my room often—2 or 3 times and 
him, 
and bought him good cigars. I practically 
Weighed o6 lbs. 
Then Ross found a position—he 


ck lighte d 


tarved to do it 
was quite 
such a good position, with 
He offered 


a month, and I said 


it was 
fine prospects, salary $50 a week 
to cover my rent $ 5 


it would be a great help. He paid 1 month 


($25.). The next month slipped by until 
the 15th My rent was due on the first 


Ross said he was “rather pressed for money” 


and could only spare $20. I was stung to 


the quick, but took it. The 3rd month he 
was again late, but he offered me $25 He 


illed at my room when I was out, and left 


the money, with a note 

I sent it back to him—said he evidently 
needed it worse than I and that I refused 
to accept anything at all from so niggardly 
a giver. 

| got no more—he offered none Six 
months slipped by—Ross lost his position 
and was again out of employment. He had 
little or no money and I again filled in 
the gap insisting on setting good meals, 


tooth showed 


He failed to go 
! 


W hen his 


of decay I gave him $ro. 


cigars, et signs 


to a Dentist, and believing he had used the 





) 
5 


moncy, I supplied another 1o—I gave $30 
for the Dentist, but he never had the tooth 
attended to When he got that 


trooklyn he wanted to go out there to room 


position in 


for the loan of 1 I emptied 


and asked me 


my purse that evening as we sat on my bed 


together, gave him my entire savings—$3o 


and kept 2.50 for myself to carry me over 


until my next pay At that time | was 
receiving $18 a week. 
It was in Brooklyn that he met the old 


maid with money who bought and married 


him He never even mentioned moncy to 


me again. Never once offered to help me 
in any way. 

I am a strongly intuitive person, am sub 
ject to impressions—beliefs—prejudices etc. 
not founded on any basis of reason. 

It was my “feeling” for a long time that 
Ross was lying to me—when he said he 
10t come to see me because he was 
When he 
spoke of his low salary I felt that he lied. 
Yet I was ashamed: I never tried to prove, 
I thought “the boy 


could 
so very busy, I felt that he lied. 


or disprove, anything. 
is all right—every word he says is probably 
true—it is | who am mean, suspicious, and 
hateful—forget it,” and so the time went by. 

The day he was married he said he could 
not keep his appointment with me to put up 


a shelf I needed because he had to stay at 
the store and help take inventory. I knew 
he lied that day, and was angry—I asked 


why should an efhciency man in a Dept. 
Store take inventory. He said it was mean 
of me to doubt him, and that all I had to 
do was telephone the 7th floor of the store 
and ask for him. He knew I 
do that. He ran his bluff—he just lied. 
The last day I spent in New York before 
coming here, last September, I went to Jersey 
and saw the General Mgr. of the place where 
I wanted 


would not 


Ross had such splendid prospects. 
to know why Ross left, and what salary he 
had received. He left because they asked 
him to leave, his work was not satisfactory. 
He received $75 a week for 6 mos. $75. 
Think of it! I was starving on 14. Sick, so 
sick—in a room without heat—a bed without 
a blanket—no winter coat—weight 97 lbs. 
Think of it! 


for money to spare $25 a month, and gave 


Ross was too “hard pressed” 
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that for 
thre 


only 20 and even only 2 mont 


, , 
hundred d 


And he received over 
a month for six months. 


When at 


he borrowed 


the store only a very short 


from the Co. $750.00 said 
and his wife had to underg 


was marr d 


an operation. He finally repaid the loar 
He actually had the 


office a sporting woman and her illegitimat 


nerve to take to ¢ 


child whom he introduced as his wife. T 
Ross’s back for ti 
they all are, and 


men laughed behind 
woman was stamped, as 
knew he 


Ross brought this same woman and he; 


they lied. 

house one Sunday 
told that if he e 
brought any more prostitutes to my house 


brat to my evening an 


I was angry and him 
Anyone, 


short of a fool, would know what she wa 


I would have them both arrested 


at one glance. 
This is my first letter (I am all trembling) 
My next will be No. 2—New York. 
Au revoir, 
Lady Masterson 


Chicago, Ill. 3/12/26 


My dearest Glenn and Isabel: 

This is letter No. 2—New York. After 
Ross sold himself to the old maid buyer, and 
had reproached me for never having giving 
him a home, | fell into a panic-stricken con 
dition which bordered closely on insanity 
Altho’ Ross had never at any period oi his 
life been of any financial help to me, yet 
I felt that in need he would 
stand by me had his 
address, telephone, etc. in a conspicuous place 
on my table, and carried them in my purse 
You remember that my heart had become 
badly enlarged. I suffered from dizziness, 
and pain, and was told quite plainly by 
2 or 3 Drs. that it would not be surprising 
if I dropped dead. Ross knew all this. 

I had about $50. when Ross sold himself 
for a “home” and I was too dreadfully il! 
for anything. If I dropped dead on the 
street (and I often felt like it) no one would 
know was, as I had taken Ross’ 
address from my purse. The $50 were in a 
Bank, but no one knew what Bank. I would 
be taken to the Morgue, not claimed, and 


case of real 


and protect me. I 


who I 
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Field, and in the mean 


d in Pott r’s 


the money would lie useless, and un 
iimed, in the Bank. 

1 saved and saved and soon had 2 or 3 

fift n the Bank There was a woman 

N.Y. whom I! had known in a way, 

r several years I liked her I believed 


her to be a high-principled, understanding, 


ndid woman 1 asked her if I might 
ry her name in my purse, and if, in case 

need, she would see to it that I was 
remated, not buried, She willingly prom 
ised. and I made a will in her favor, and 
I kept on saving 

After I visited my friend a few times, | 
found that my idol had, indeed, clay feet 
She was quite an ordinary person. She had 


a man, quite an ordinary fellow, living with 


her in het In speaking of him 


apartment 


to me she said “I do not need to tell you 
that is not an intelligent man, but 
he is kind, and has money.” 


| felt as if the ground had slipped from 


under my feet At once I saw that my 
friend was much too fat, her stomach like 

sack, and she did not wear a corset. Her 
skirt was short as if she were 16 and her 
legs were big and coarse. Her arms like 

ham. I almost hated her. If it were a 
romance, if those two only loved each other, 
if she thought him lovely, even if he pos 


sessed no lovely qualities—if he were clever 
ind expressed high sentiments and splendid 
It was and 


thoughts! But no. common 


mean—no better than Ross who had sold his 
manhood and honor for “a home.” 

My awakening had a good deal to do with 
York—I 


altogether and break my connection with her 


my leaving New would go away 


we can find prostitutes on any street corner 


And in the meantime she held my will, 


and if I dropped dead she could (and would) 
claim my money which I had starved to save, 
which Mr 


years 


ind the “Tennyson” 


gave me years and ago, and my 6 


silver Spoons; and she could (and probably 
would) burn Isabel’s wedding handkerchief, 
and my lovely little pig that is always here 
beside me on the table—and so that’s the 
way. 

I wrote to her early in January and asked 
will. No reply—all 


her to send me the 
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January—all February Early in March I 
wrote again, and she replied that she had 
mailed it to me several weeks ago 1 did 


not say a word, but you may be sure that 


1 do not believe het 


My next letter will tell of my experience 


in Chicago. It is to laugh—TI am surely some 


hoo-doo'd lady; but still its possibly a good 
thing that those experiences have come to 
me at this time That experience, and the 
one | shall write about in my next, have 
helped me to get my mental bearings—have 
taken me out of myself, and away from th 


Ross's 
work, to keep going, and to keep well, in 


horror of betrayal. I was forced to 
order to prvtect that money in the bank, and 
to finally save myself from those people 

would 


Circumstances crowded on me I 


never have chosen them. 

All during those years and years that | 
have lived as a hermit socially in order to pay 
the bills of that contempuble dog, I have 
never formed any social connection. I never 
had moncy to 
spare to entertain, even in a small way. And 


| would My whole life 


has been wasted 


had proper clothes never 


not be a sponge. 


I shall write tomorrow if I can. Au revoir 


Lady Masterson 


Chicago, Ill. March 14/26 


My dearest Glenn and Isabel: 


This is letter No 3 
1915 when Ross graduated from the Academy 
that | met Mrs 
by the same Co. in one of their ofhice Depts 


Chicago. It was in 


She was employed 


It happened we lived near each other, and 
so we met frequently on trains, etc. I never 
cared for the woman, she was coarse and 
vulgar, and loose in her dealings with men, 
but, of course, in the Library, I had to meet 


liked them 


were never at all inti 


everyone in the house whether | 
or not; however, we 
mate until 1920 when Ross graduated, and 
I was to go East. 

Now, I knew that this woman had affairs 
with men—even when her husband was alive 
and she was living with him, but you see 
that 


some older since then, an 


and we have all 
1 the 


band has died, and so maybe her affairs were 


was in grown 


1915, 
woman's hus 













3 
really platonic as she claimed they were. 
Anyway, even if she were a bit “shady” she 
was no worse than my “friend” in N. Y. 

Well, when I wrote about my intention 
of coming to Chicago she was profuse and 
strong in insisting that I must live with her. 
She said she had a 4 Rm. apt. and plenty 
of room, and that she was often lonely, and 
she would love to have me, etc. I had no 
intention of living with her and said so, but 
I said I would be glad to stay for a few 
days until I found a room, and so I came, 
and she met me at the train. 

On the way up from the Depot to her 
apartment she told me that she did not live 
alone, that her “boy friend” lived with her, 
but that 
make myself at home. 
Needless to say that I 
found this apartment, and 


t would be all right, and I must 
I nearly fell dead. 
hustled out with 
out delay, and 
moved in. 
The “boy friend” stands 6 ft. 4 and weighs 
about 300 lbs. and he may have sense enough 
to go in out of the rain, but no one would 


I did 


It is no 


ever suspect it by speaking to him. 
not quarrel with them of course. 
affair of mine, and I don’t care what they 
do, or how they live. 

I consider that the woman had a con- 
siderable nerve to suppose that I would have 
no objection to being a 3rd party in her 
love-nest, but I understand perfectly well why 
she thought to trap me into living with her. 
The Co. that employs her is strictly high 
class. If they dreamed for one moment that 
she was crooked they would dismiss her at 
They all know me. 
years, and so this 


once. I was employed 


by them for about 6 
woman knew it would be a protection for 
the house. 

My motive in coming to Chicago was not 


governed to any extent by the fact that this 


her to have me in 


woman lived here. I came to Chicago be- 
cause I know the city better than I know 
any other city except New York. I never 
liked the place—do not like it now—never 
liked it—but I have a business connection 


here, and found a position without any delay 


at ail. 

It is hard work—extremely trying on one’s 
nerves—the Adjustment Dept. in a big Dept. 
Store—but my salary went on almost without 
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a break when I left N. Y. and that counts. 

And then seeing all the old places almost 
blotted Ross entirely from my mind, and that 
was my main object in coming; the move 
was just what I needed. We have the most 


beautiful Art Museum you could possibly 


imagine. N. Y. museum is not a patch on it 
The one in 
its higt 


& 


The one here is a work of art. 
N. Y. is like a big gloomy prison 
steep grand stairway of grey stone that jis 
almost perpendicular and seems to end in the 
ceiling, gave me cold chills up my spin 
The Chicago grand stairway is white marble 
low broad steps—grand, broad landing; 
with sculpture on them. Old Voltaire in 
his chair on the first landing has been there 
for over 20 years, and I almost wept for joy 
on seeing him again. I used to carry Ross 
on my back when he was a little fellow, and 
we knew every picture, and every group 
To hunt them all up, glad to see those | 
love, still there; sorry to miss one here and 
there taken down, has all done me a world 
of good, so that despite my friend’s and her 
boy-friend’s failure to supply any of my real 
needs, my trip to Chicago was well taken 
Au revoir. 
J.G.M 


There is one letter more. 


Chicago, IIl., March 17/26 


My dearest Glenn and Isabel: 


This is my 4th, and last, letter, and will 
explain why I wrote the other 3. The one 
regarding Ross was not to show how con 
temptible Ross was, but to show how impos 
sible it would be for me to ever again 
believe one word that left his lips—to ever 
trust him, or rely on him, to have the 
smallest faith in him. 

The one about N. Y. was to show my 
effort to protect myself, and my lack of real 
friends in that City. 

My Chicago experience is to show that | 
have accomplished what I aimed to do in 
making the trip, and as a result I do not 
need to remain here. 

I have some money in a bank in Chicago, 
no one knows what bank, or how much, 
the book is held in the bank. I suffer from 
heart disease—my heart is enlarged. I can 
place my affairs in the hands of a Trust Co 
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n working in my present position, 


10 intention at all of “letting me 


1y position is not worth keeping. 


thing, there’s no inoney in it—only 


€50 a week. I work like a steam engine from 


. to 5.3 At Christmas time I nearly 


We worked from 8 to 6. Christmas 


was a horror. Life under such conditions 

worth living. I must find a position 

4 I have, at least, Saturday afternoon. 

7 less money, and not such a sledge 
: mer job would suit me better. If I stay 


. | shall drop over my desk some day, 
Am | 
woman (the Chicago woman) who 
food and drink 


Glenn and Isabel 


d then what? to be at the mercy 


er soul for 
Will you 


1 do not mean to take me into your home, 


help me? 


time, but to 
My plan 
I shall always have 


urd ned with me at any 
my affairs, and protect me. 
To make a will 
money enough to cover my expenses 
gh bank at this 

me half a 


there’s 
moment to 
If I drop 


dead the City would notify Glenn, and Glenn 


in the 
dozen times. 
would authorize them to have me placed 

an inexpensive cofin, and cremated. He 
uld do that by telegraph—no need to make 


I Kad Mr 
mated here in Chicago, and I think it only 


trip anywhere Masterson cre 


cost $2 He was taken from the Under 
takers to the Cemetery—no fuss—no having 
mourning around Only a foolish person 


would put money into a casket that is to be 


irned up the next day. Then Glenn could 





w my money from the bank, and cover 


expenses. I have trifling treasures I would 


like to leave to Isabel. J£ I became ill, Glenn 











would have to telegraph the authorities to 
me placed in an inexpensive-—or free 

ind say | have no property, or means. 
a while (I have 


Let the City support me for 


paid high rents for a long time) When 
one is ill it makes no difference what sort 
a ward one is in, so long as its clean 
nd they are all clean. It is when one is 
mvalescent that one needs a little money, 
and comforts. That is where my bank 
account should come in. 
By the time I am old enough to enter an 
Old Ladies Home I shall have plenty of 
: money to cover my expenses, and entry, to 
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baptised and con 


one of them. I was born, 


firmed in the Episcopal Church They have 


plenty of Homes for elderly persons. I w yuld 


like to go back to N. ¥ and be nearer to 
where you are—partly because we could meet 
occasionally, and partly because | like the 
East I can find a position in N, Y. that 
will be as good as the one I have here. | 


could—and would—keep the one that I have 
here if it were worth keeping 

It is not my intention to be a mill-stone 
about your necks, and to weigh you down. 
I should be. I am 


There is always 
that I do 


There is no reason why 
not decrepit by any means. 


work and | 


not continue to work 


to do, must see to it 


like a 


and wear myself out, for there’s neither sense 


steam engine 


nor reason in doing it. | am not now work 


ing to support a child (nor a scoundrel). | 
do not need to “make a name,” or “grow 
up” with a business house. I am merely 


working my way along for a few years until 
“Home” 
save money to cover it 
to carry me back to N. Y. and keep me until 


I find employment 


I can enter a and in the meantime 


I have enough money 


Do not reply at once. You are both busy 
now, I know, with the Easter work. Let the 
matter lie over for a while. Think of it, and 


speak of it, while. It means 


responsibility, of course 


once in a 
I would always have 


to be in touch with you and carry your name 


in my purse 

Don’t do it unless you really want to. | 
won't be vexed if you say no. I respect 
persons who are sincere. I want you, of 


course, because I am fond of you both—you 


are the decentest persons I know—and I am 


lonely—and alone—and I do need you 
Let me hear from you separately 
Jenny G. Masterson 
[To this request that they serve as 
her “executors” Glenn and Isabel gave 
an affirmative reply, and invited Jenny 
to pay them a visit on her way to New 


York City. 


Dearest Isabel: 


Moving is “some” job, even from one 


hand is black 


room. Every nail on my left 











and blue where I banged on them with the 


hammer when nailing on the tops. I ache 
all over. Am not feeling well—my heari 
aches in every sense of the word—and I am 
most unnaturally tired. If it is not con 
venient to meet me on the arrival of our 
train, don’t worry I shall get a cup of 
coffee at the Depot “bar” and wait for you 


in the Waiting Room. Don’t rush, or let me 


put you out too terribly—I love to just loaf, 


and sit around—I’m dead tired. 


rhe prospect of the trip is full of pleasure 


to me. I look forward to a delightful week 
end with dear Glenn and you. I know 
Glenn, of course, have known him for a 


long time. Of course I know you must be 
a nice girl, or Glenn would not have chosen 
you, but I want to know you, myself—so 
that even apart from Glenn altogether, you 
and I can be friends. I hope and pray most 
earnestly that we may be friends—I need you. 


J. G. Masterson 


Chicago, Ill. 4/27/26 
My dear Glenn: 


I enclose a check for fifty ($50) dollars, 


payable to you. If anything happens to me 
on my trip East please cash the cheque, and 
for If I arrive OK 


you can let me have the money then. 


use it my cremation. 


death, insist on 
heavy coat—I shall 
Sewed in the lining of the 


In case of accident, or 


getting my wear it on 
the trip East. 


coat at bottom hem, left side, is fifty dollars. 


Five tens. Keep it. I shall have 8 or ro in 
my purse, and a $ro bill in a pocket sewed 
on my corset. 


My trunk is with the Am’n Express Co. 
New York. Claim it and do as you want 
with it. Mr. Masterson’s photographs, and 
those of Ross, are in the trunk—give them 
to Ross if you think best, but do not give 
him anything belonging to me. 

My best and dearest love to you. 

Jenny G. Masterson 


When I get to N. Y. I shall make a proper 


legal arrangement. 


New York City, 6/2/26 
My dearest: 
We were in Chicago, Ross about 14, 
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one night about midnight I wakened with 
a start to find the child in his pajamas stand 
my bed. I was up in a 
ill? He said “Mother, 
Yes; was it coming in on his bed? 


he said, but 


ing at moment, 


was he it's raining”— 
Oh No, 
-“Will you come down and se 
Michigan Avenue in the rain—a lovely, misty. 
London rain”’--We had been gloating over 


Hopkinson Smiths etchings of London in the 


rain. 
Well, we went. About 8 m’ls down. And 
it was lovely— And lo! around the corner 


jogged a hansom cab and Aorse, one of those 
where the driver sits up high at the back, 
We were 
Ross will 


not forget that night—he will think of it 


and Ross and I just cried for joy. 
wet, of course, but it was great. 
times. 


many Just as I do, and that will be 


his punishment. His food and clothes are 
bought at a high price. 

My trip to you is still a delight to me. 
I can every tree, and flower—it 


see was 


lovely. My trip to you was most fortunate 
surely the gods urged me to go. I have 
not been like the same person since, all the 
“all-gone” lonely, desolate, feeling has left 
me. I now feel that I “belong”’—have a 
family, and am never alone. 

Several days since coming here I have been 
alone, and never spoke one werd, but I can 
sit in the Park and see your charming little 
nest, and see you set a delightful meal (/ 
haven't eaten one since) without a bit of 
fuss, and Glenn everything that is thoughtful 
and kind, and I think “The Gods are good.” 

I can see you standing there at the rail 
as my Boat went out—another couple would 
have gone away soon as the gangplank was 
drawn up, but not Glenn and you, and then 
you became a mere speck, but I didn’t feel 
a bit lonely, for I took you along. 

Best love, 


Jenny 


New York City. Aug. 27/26 


My Dearest: 


This has been a wonderful week—Prest. 
Eliot gone—Valentino gone, and the arrival 
of the Re-incarnation. 

One hardly knows whether to laugh at 


Mrs. Besant, or to feel sorry for her—she 
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to Coney I 
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un d on the stage too long I heard 


ire. in Canada, many years ago, when 


ok up with Madame Blavatsky, 
r her little doings with Bradlaugh. 
then a very beautiful woman, and 


rful speaker 


it was a wonderful week for me too. 


w, I made a “swear,” as Mrs. Katzen 


ays, to accomplish something in the 
during August. Maybee I'll write 
ome day. The world is funay. I 


every day, rain or shine—mostly 


nd I answered ads by the dozen. 


doing. When I got around to 


the application form which they 


to fill out was number 1/04 
103 af plicants ahead of me, and 


re so many in the room that there 


empty seat I was there, standing 
itting, from 10:30 am to 4 pm. Then 
was called, and I went in. The 


me right off the bat, that she could 


inything for m« She said “Your 


yn is against you Madam”—Mon 


to Cushman’s the big bakery people 
! t vy may take me on to sell 


fter Labor Day When I went to 
3o0k-Kpg Dept. the big ignorant boob 


rge said they might need help later on 


Bread Season. 1 stammered that | 
n't know there was any season for eating 
I thought people ate bread all the year 


You should see the look he gave me 


d plainly “You poor ignorant simp” 

ms that the sales in bread are only half 

in summer what they are in winter. 
However, all is not lost. I can go down 


to Brighton and return for 10 cents, and 


', miles beyond Coney, 


to Brighton (subway) 1 hour, and 


, mis at the Sea, on our 


onderful Boardwalk, or down on the beach 


for 10 cents. So I go on wet days 
it all to myself, and I struggle 
1y bearings 


is it not? Clearly I am out of the 


z, and yet I do not feel old; but prob 


Besant does not feel old either, and 


ino had to step down and out and 
not old 


J. G. M 


Letrers Fr 
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N y te Sept > fy 


My Dearest: 

I hope to be among the first to wish you 
happiness in your new home 

Such a lot of things have happened 
you, Glenn dear, and Ross stood in the 
college ofhce waiting to write on your exam 
Tall, thin, pale boys, the world and life all 
before you—anxious, tense—a long time ago 

If anyone had said then the day would 
come when you, Glenn dear, the pale, slim 
boy, would be the only protection of the 
other boy’s mother, you would have been 
considerably surprised. And then mecting 
Isabel, and knowing Isabel, and your mar 
riage, and your sweet little nest—it is all 
wonderful 

The last time I wrote I knew there was 
something special I wanted to say to you, 
Isabel dear, but could not, for the life of me, 
recall what it was, so ! just babbled away 
about something else. 

It’s your hair. I really think you ought 
to bob your hair. For one thing almost 
everyone, old and young, is bobbed now, 
and one looks peculiar with long hair; and 
another thing is it is less trouble. Of course 
Mary Pickford is not bobbed, but pretty near 
everyone else is. 

Best love. 


J.G.M 


New York City Sunday 10/17 


/ 


My dear Isabel: 

So you have passed another mile-stone and 
the years are slipping by! It does not seem 
so long ago since I sent you a greeting from 
Chicago, but many things have happened 
since then. 

I feel sure you have made your house 
into a home, but wish you could have found 
a small apartment, for I suppose a house 
means keeping up the fire, and the hot 
water, which must be a_ nuisance 

Thank you so much for remembering me 
when making your pilgrimage. Graves Hall 
has a very warm spot in my heart—I shall 
go there again, and sit on that bench facing 
the canal. It was in Graves Hall where 
Ross and Glenn were fricnds—after Ross 
left Graves Hall he fell entirely under the 
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spell of his “Belovéd Mother”—his “B-M”’— 
the old Smythe woman—or is she a woman? 
After that time he was nothing at all to me 
—or rather I was nothing at all to him—he 
had found “another Mother.” 

Well, my dear, I have had a “job” since 
writing you—in fact two of them. I am still 
in the second one. 

In August I was a very sick lady—ate little, 
and slept less. It was a common experience 
to waken up at 2 am. Oh! so wide awake! 
lie in agony of mind till 3, get up and read 
until 5, So I took the first job I 
could get—it was in a Dept. store—I was 
not sellling—I was a “floor woman”—on my 
feet all day long—horrible crowd—a _ base- 
ment—lI suffered death. At night I was “all 
in,” aching from head to toe, and on the 
4th day in my “job” I fainted at noon. | 
“home” in a cab, and never went 
back. It was of no use trying—I would 
rather be dead. I was in bed for a week 
and in that time I decided to go “home,” 
my tree in the Don Valley“Notre 
Pont” where Mr. M. and I carved our initials 
on the railing, try my luck in my own 
country, and if I fail, end it there (maybe). 
I wrote to one of my sisters—she is a widow 
living with her son in Montrea!™ She replied 
at once, and invited me home for a rest. 
She thinks I intend to return to N. Y. but 
I don’t, not if I can help it, but I shall not 
impose on her too terribly long, so let her 


etc. etc. 


came 


see 


think anything she wants to. 

Well, my finances were running low. I 
had only planned on having enough to carry 
me along until October hence the second job. 
My work is similar to the other job, and 
is very heavy, but I can stand it for another 
week. That is what has kept me going— 
counting every day, hour even, until it ends. 
I sat here like a miser every night counting 
my money—it is almost funny; I “dine” at 
the Automat, do my own laundry’ evenings, 
am pains and aches from head to toe, but I 
think “if I can only drag along 2 weeks 
more—one week—etc.” and now the time has 
passed, and I shall leave my “job” on next 
Saturday. I shall put my things in storage, 
and take chances about coming back. Even 
if I have to come back, I shall never again 
try to find office employment in N. Y. I 
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shall try schools—Institutions—Hotels—Clubs, 
and by making this trip home it will decide 
in my mind definitely whether I can, or 
can not, live among my own people, and 
in my own country. 

I shall know about next 
week, and will let you know about it; if no 
excursion, I have planned to leave N. Y. on 
October 30, Saturday, reaching home on Sun 
My best love to both. 


the excursion 


day. 
enny 


New York City,10/26-26 
My dear Isabel: 

That was a lovely surprise—I was delighted. 
Indeed Marco Polo will be a joy to me on 
the trip—needless to say that I shall not 
take a berth, and as most of the trip will 
be at night Marco will be a charming com 
panion. Indeed I have been tempted several 
times in the last few days to take a peep 
into the book, but am glad to say that I put 
Satan behind me, and am keeping our friend 
Donn for the train. 

When in Montreal I intend to attend at 
least one service in “All Saints” 
was confirmed by the Bishop of Toronto; 
I wore a piece of point lace on my head, 
so the déar man would not have to touch 
my hair with his hand—and I trembled a 
great deal, and prayed to be “good.” That's 
a long time ago. I always took everything 
so seriously, and it is a great mistake—spoiled 
my whole life. I did not know then that 
Life was just a farce—a joke. 
was a serious thing, and worth living. 

There is something pathetic, after all these 
years, about going back “home” to see a free. 

J. G. M. 


where | 


I thought it 


New York City Oct. 20/26 


My dearest and best: 


In another hour I shall be on my way, 
and watching the lights of N. Y. grow less 
and less, but I want to say a word to you 
before leaving. I taken 
from my purse—there may be a wreck, you 
it would fair to carry 


All the money I have is on my 


have your name 


know, and not be 


your name. 


person, sewn in my coat, my corset, etc 
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will cover my expenses if the call comes 


before I reach home, and Grace (my sister) 


is. of course, the person to claim me. 

I just had to go, Glenn dear—life in my 
sth story room, with my heartaches was un- 
bearable. It may be that I shall remain in 
Montreal, but if I cannot remain—and I 
would like to, it will not break my heart 
to come back. New York, in my opinion, 
stands alone. 

Address me “General Delivery, Montreal, 
Canada.” I want my sister to understand 
that I am only a transient. 

You have been a great help and comfort 
to me—I want Isabel and you to remember 


Jenny 


Montreal, Canada _ 12/15/26 


My dearest and best: 
On tomorrow, or the next day, I shall 
answer in detail your kind and thoughtful 


letter. My visit to Montreal has, and has not, 


B been a success; for what I gained in one way 


I have lost in another. It has, however, 
helped to clear up the mental haze in which 
I was 


when I return to New York, as I plan to do 


enveloped while in New York, and 


+ very soon, I shall, at last, know where I 


stand. No more longing to see “my own”— 
no more hankering after the tree in the Don 
Valley, or the beaten track down the Rose- 
dale Ravine.~ All of that sort of stuff will 
be wiped off the slate, and I may possibly 


§ become a practical and useful person. 


My visit to my sister Grace only covered 


} a couple of weeks; she is quite a sick woman, 
} suffers from diabetes, and is not in any way 
S placed to have a guest; so I rented this one- 


room apartment—quite a lovely place, and 
started out “on my own” to hunt a “job.” 
The Christmas season is not a good time 
Everyone is too 
concerned about their own personal affairs 
to pay any attention to a wanderer. So, the 
upshot of the whole thing is, that I have 
just decided to make another flitting. (I am 
“some” flitter, dear Glenn.) Circumstances 
are such that I do not want to spend 
Christmas in Montreal. 
automat in N. Y. as I have gone so many 


to select for such a quest. 


I shall go to the 





329 
times, and while it will not be a “merry” 
Christmas, it will be better than being here, 
and I shall not be unhappy. 

Ask dear Isabel not to send any Christmas 
gift this year, but to send a note so I may 
receive it about Christmas time, in N. Y. and 
so not feel so desperately alone. 

You have my best love, and deep grati- 





tude—my crimes cannot have been so ter- 
rible when I can win, and hold, the affection 
of such persons as Isabel and you. You have 
been, and are, a great comfort to me. 


Jenny 


Montreal, Canada. Dec. 17/26 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 

Grace never was a housekeeper, and 
She used 
to be a great reader when she was young, 
but 
much 


just drifts along in any old way. 


having “wasted” so 
She 


diabetes, but it would be silly to pity her 


now she regrets 


time on_ books. suffers from 
as she has a good time—eats what she fancies, 
sleeps when she pleases—lets the house go to 
thunder—and lives along from day to day in 
She has enough money 


(22) 


My other sisters are entirely 


any sort of way. 
to keep her, and her youngest son 
lives with her. 
the reverse; they are entirely up-to-date and 
But, alas! 
the thinking members of the family do not 


refined. Their homes are lovely. 
want me—they could never, never, believe 
As a result, I 
received kindly, etc. but mot one of the 
family. There are subjects that must always 
be a closed book between us. After the first 
pleasure of meeting them was over, I felt 


in divorce. am. tolerated— 


more lonely when with them than I have 
ever been without them. 

I am going back to mad Bedlam—New 
York and the Automat. It is quite a pitiful 
state of affairs, but do? 
Nothing can alter the fact that I ran away 
with a divorced man when there wasn’t even 
a divorce court in England (or Canada) and 
that lived in the U. S. the criminal 
dumping ground of the world. The stain 


off—I the 


what can one 


we 
could never be washed 
Scarlet Letter. 

I can now live alone, if I have to, but I 
do not have to, for I have Isabel and you. 


carry 
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I can net have n a wicked person, 
or Isabel and you would have sensed it and 
rejected me. My spirits are fine—in better 
shape now than they have experienced in 
years. Where will I spend Christmas? In 
New York I shall attend service 
Little Church Around the Corner, and thank 


n,the 


the God Who knows and understands all our 
motives, and all our thoughts, that I am not 
alone, but have found “abiding love” in 
Isabel and you 

Always, 


Jenny 


Montreal, Canada 12/20/26 


My dearest Glenn: 
Your name is again in my bag in its 
and I hope soon to have more 


money in ord to protect you from money 


The Princeton sheet was a great treat 


love Princeton. It was the seat of my hor 
and dreams for many years and a great 
of me is buried there. 

The “envelope” covered both dinn 
thanks to you—Christmas and New 
1 don’t know how my money lasts so 
it's almost uncanny, but I suppose it’ 
cause I never waste a cent—never “blow in 


a penay—your coat saved me the pri 


a coat, for I needed one, so I saved thar 
money, and your “envelope” covered several 
dinners, and so stretches out my diminishing 
funds. It was very thoughtful of you 
My Irish cup with the Japanese design js 
lovely—first evening I spend in my “own 
place” I shall make some of your tea, and 
use the green cup—it will seem like having 
company. I shall also burn the incense on 


that same evening. Tonight I had a splendid 


loss in case of accident to me. bath, and used my new soap—it’s delightful 
Should you have to pay out money to cover soothing and splendid. One doesn’t have 
me, please try to locate Ross and allow him to wait for “Saturday night” here, for a bat! 


to reimburse you. I have enough money 
in a pocket in my corset and in my handbag 
to cover my expenses in N. Y. for two weeks. 
My goods are with the Gray Storage Co 


there is a wonderful supply of hot water al 
the time. My green wash cloth is on tl 
dresser, folded into a diamond shape, and 


used as a mat. It’s very nice. 





gth Avenue, N. Y. Claim them. I can quite appreciate what you say, Isabel M 
Oh, yes, my Christmas will be happy—I dear, regarding my trip to Canada, and my 
have Isabel and you. inability to “fit in” or feel happy there; but te 
Best love, the circumstances in connection with my lif al 
Jenny G. Masterson al] the way through, have been unusual, and kn 
are not easily understood. Suppose that Ross at 
1927 knew that I am just about on my last $50, Tl 
Geneceh Ehfinasy don’t you believe he would send me money? er 
New York City I do. Well, why? Would it be because he tr 
Jan. 5/27 loves me? Oh, no. If Ross loved me, or for 
even had a sentimental regard for me be al 
My dearest Isabel: cause of my relation to him, he would never to 
Sometimes I feel ashamed for not writing have given his money, his time, and thoughts ket 
to you, and then I think it best to wait until to a common sporting woman while I worked t] 
tomorrow and maybe that day’s mail would 12 hours a day, and was so ill—so dreadfully th 
bring me something definite in the way of  ill—no fire in my room—no window—no (al 
employrnent, and so tomorrow comes, and blanket on my bed—no winter coat. No, my ] 
still tomorrow, and nothing definite. Hunt- dear, that’s not love, or if it is, I don't ha 
ing a “job” is not a pleasant occupation when want it. Yet Ross would send me money no! 
one is past 30. Why? Well, it would be an easy way fe 
Your Christmas letter and your Christmas buy ease for his own conscience—to keep me fi 
box were wonderful. One could never be quiet—to cover an obligation. That's all 
quite forsaken or alone when one receives It’s much the same way with my peoj 
such things on Christmas Eve. I appreciate at home. My Father dropped dead one day S 


them greatly. 





and had no provision made for his family 








al, 


it Ros 
st $50, 


and 


noney? 
use he 


me. or 


oughts 


vorked 


adfully 




















n. all under 18 Not one in the 


ble of earning a penny. It was 


ry that kept the house going. I hap 

to work myself into a good paying 

when yet quite young, and it all 

house No one ever denied it, 

d to think otherwise, and when 

d to marry the man I had been in 

vith for years, but dreaded to take 

y out of their house (I never did 

til they were all provided for) why, 

d | wa like the cOW that gave the 

then kicked the pail 

ause Mr. Masterson was a 

1 man, and that consequently l wa 

1 a disgrace to the family Yes 
would give me things to eat 

uld, but not because they love 

It would be just the same as Ross. It’s 

tory—I can’t for the life of me 


I have been so cursed—what did 


My best love to both. A Happy New Year. 
Jenny 


New York City Jan. 9/27 
My dearest Boy: 


\ltho’ I haven’t anything very definite to 
| in this letter, yet I’ve taken some steps 
d, for I am now working a plan. You 
know, the Christmas week was just no time 
it all to go out hunting a job, so I didn’t go 


The weather—when it wasn’t raining—was 


} 


splendid, and I tramped thro’ Cen 


’ark—and tramped down to City Hall 
for my mail, and read some, and thought 
a lot. This is my plan:—I want, if possible, 
get employment by the day, in order to 
own room and be able to shut out 


keep mv 


the world every evening But considering 
the fact that my money is getting low 
(altho’ I’m not yet on the last 50) and that 
/ am not getting any younger, and should 
I a little nest-egg laid by, I determined 


not to look 


for that sort of position—and unless I can 


LO accept a very low salary 


permanent position paying, at least, 
to start, to give up the idea of keeping 
wn room, and seek indoor employment 


So I wrote to some men I know and asked 


; 


for employment. I received the replies, but 
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there was no encouragement in them No 
one wants to re-employ a woman of my ag 
Then I wrote to the Clubs—Harvard—Yal 

Dartmouth—to the Housekeepers, asking for 
any sort of household work in the club. If 


one of them offers n 


anything I shall accept 
it. You see, I am not trained in any house 
hold work—it’s a question if they would 
take me as a chambermaid even, but short 


of scrubbing, or cooking, I would be glad to 
getin. I shall wait for 3 or 4 days, and then 
I shall go 
Plaza Astor Commodore, et 


In as something faybe as tl 


around to the big hotels, th 
and try to get 
hall woman 

is, but she sits in 
the hallway (an of ind takes the keys, and 


don’t know what her tith 


I think keeps an eye on things generally 
the Linen Room r chamber work. What 
ever I can get In the meantime I am 


answering ads for companion—housckeepet 
ek 

I'd hate like everything to have a mustres . 
but there are motherless homes, and in that 
case (if they don’t want me to wash) I 


would be good to the kids—if there’s not too 


many of them. 

It would be a trouble and a bit of a heart 
ache—to have to share a room with some of 
the “other servants”; but one has to get used 
to things, and if I can save money it would 
not have to last for always. You remember 
our friend Swinburne. “I thank with deep 
thanksgiving Whatever Gods may be, That 
no man lives for ever—That dead men rise 
up mnever—And even the weariest river 
Flows, somewhere, safe to Sea.” 

Something is bound to turn up, and Mister 
Micawber has nothing on m« 

Oh! Let me tell you something that 
occurred before I left for Canada, in Oct 
I had intended to remain in Canada if I 
could, but to decide definitely whether I 
could, or not, and I rather hungered to heats 
something of Ross before leaving the country 
perhaps for good. 

I went to see the minister wv ho perfor ed 


the ceremony It was a funny little pla 


ems as tho’ the church (Baptist) and the 


minister's house are under the same roof A 
poor plac The minister is old—indiffer 
ent I p' He uid he did not know the 


had m r seen, or | ird of either 








of them before they presented a license, paid 
the fee, had no friends with them—just the 
2 of them—and the minister’s wife stood up 
as witness. He has never heard of them 
since—knows nothing at all about them. He 


yawned a good deal, and was evidently 
rather bored. Isn’t that a queer thing? The 
girl was born in the place, and owns prop 
erty there—I saw it—and her mother’s 
brother, a Dr. lives next door, quite promi 
nent people, all of them wealthy. Why select 


! 


this stupid old man, and be married in his 


parlor without a_ single friend 


What do you make of that. 
My best love 


present. 


to both 


New York City 1/18/27 


My dearest Girl: 
My luck! 
something to be 


wept about. 


My luck in quest of a job is 
either laughed about, or 


I am trying to do the laughing. 


It’s hardly possible that anyone in N.Y 
works harder than I. I am out every day, 
rain or shine (it’s mostly rain) from early 
until late—tramped a blister on my heel 

tramped a hole in the sole of my shoe, and 


in the heel of my rubber. I gaze at them in 
dismay for it means wet feet, and wet fect 
are the first step toward pneumonia, and, to 
be honest, I’m beginning to be scared. 


I've been just about everywhere—some 


times full of hope, and then in the Slough 
of Despond. An agency sent me to a chil- 
dren’s Home, they wanted a night watch 
for the hankering after 


night work, but would have taken it. It 


Babies. I'm _ not 


took an hour in the sub. to get to it, and 
then lo! they must have a graduated nurse! 

Then the agencies send me to faraway 
places and when I get there the Matron or 


Supt. has already made a selection, and in 
this way I often lose half a day. Another 
Home thought I did not look strong enough 


and they nearly al! 


to work with children 
want trained workers, or professional nurses. 
It is the same with the Social Svc. people. 

I met kind people, but—the hole is still 
in my shoe, and my toes flop up and down 
However, I’m not grumbling— 
wholly discouraged, yet. 


in the wet 


not kicking—not 
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MOUS 


There must be a turn in the Lane somew! 


tried the 


and I Hotels vert 


certainly do dread having to go into a priy 


have not 


“general” and anyway I sii 
to cook 


house as 
don’t know 
would be a horror. 


how and a “mist 
More later—and I hope better and bright 
Don't slip away trom me keep 


Jenny 


news. 


“Home” Thursday, Jan. 2 


My dearest and best: 
The Money 

evening—what can I! 

“Thank you” 

that it does not express my feelings at all 

You 


appreciate the position I am in, and tl 


Order reached me yesterday 


say? An_ ordinary 


means so little, or so mux 
But you understand, I feel sure. 


jump my heart gave when I opened your 
letter, and saw your very substantial sign of 


You know 


that to touch one’s pocket book 


frie: 4ship and sympathy ever 
one knows 
is a sure test of friendship. The “friend in 


need” etc. It is so easy to have “friends 


when it costs nothing. And what a wonder 
ful sifting out, and test this experience of a 


few years has been to me. You are just 
splendid. 

I shall do exactly as you say and keep thi 
If 


order until after I draw my first salary. If 
they keep me here to commence a second 
month, my position is practically secure, and 
I shall then return the money to you; but if 
they do not retain my services here, then | 
shall keep your loan for a longer time, and 
have it to use when again on the hunt for 
had to tl 


few things 
coming 


invest in a 
and that 
My shoes I 


N’gowns, etc., 


a “Sob.” I 


before here, made heavy 


inroads on my 50. 2 soled and 


heels, Hosiery, and _ glasse 
The glasses are a heavy bill as they must be 
bi-focal, but I simply had to get them, my 
sight was so very poor, and anyway, they 
were nose glasses, and one can’t wear those 
when bobbing up and down attending small 
Then the agency has charged 
$11.50 for sending me here—it’s pretty steep 
But it’s all right. Everything is all right | 
I can only remain here for, at least, 6 mos 
I can save enough in that time to meet an 


J. G. M. 


children. 


r 


emergency. 
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Feb. 10/27 


n across the top of this letter 
a seal when you reply, or us« 
flap of the 


They may open my letters. J.| 


| 
writing across the 


dear, if you ever have a child and 
» unhappy as not to be in a position to 
ly take care of it, I beg you never to 
it in such an Inst’n as this; if there ts 
r course open to you, then take the 
to the sea and shove him in. I was 
r at any time tempted to place Ross in 
if Institution, and oh! how I thank 
for saving me. 
ld rather be dead than remain in 


I am just only a whipper, a com 


panker of little children, a beast, a cur, 


1 


$<9 a month. The children are as young 


ars—think of it! 3 years. There's a 
fellow of pink all over, and bright 
hair like a sunbeam I told him 


I came first—now I’m just a beast) 
was my Sunbeam, and that brought 


ore than one spanking and pretty near 


me my $50. God! how I despise myself 
for accepting money for spanking babies. 
Ther a tiny child, white all over, her hair 


her little body pure white, I called 
Snow flower, and that was pretty near 
my Waterloo. 
too shameful for words—for the first 
in my life I despise myself thoroughly, 
am ashamed. For 10 days my lips 
d with fever, and had great slits in 
[ was in a bad mental and physical 
lition, and still am. My heart literally 
tr les all the time—its palpitation is ter 

and to lie on my left side is quite im 

le. Then I formed my decision, and 

I feel a little better, altho’ of course, a 

but every day brings me nearer to the 
1. I refuse to stay here. Soon as I have 
money enough to warrant my leaving, I shall 

rtainly do so. 

Che conditions are a trifle unusual, I think. 
The nice lady I met on coming here first is 
t Matron, and we seldom see each other. 
| have nothing at all to do with the Matron. 


[am in the Nursery Dept. There is a Super 


or, a 1st Asst. and 2nd Asst. I am the 
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visor is practically new—only her > mos 


pr 
The rst Asst. has been here a couple or yeat 


you see that the Supervisor is very much 
dependent on her She is a Devil if ever 
there was one; she has a little thin squeaky 


voice, a sort of whine, and thin cruel lips 
She dislikes 


In the first 10 days it was common to hear 


me, has from the first moment 


one of those women (Beasts) say as they 
spanked the babies, “Now Just see Mrs 
Masterson squirm’—and sure enough, she 
did squirm, all the blood in her body rushed 
to her head, and she wanted to go scream 
ing mad. The children are not marked 
haven't a scar on them—it is all done on the 
legs 


are taught simply nothing at all by us 


, their little bumty-bum, and arms. They 
except to hate humanity Not a story—not 
a game—They go to Kindergarten morning 
and afternoon, and I believe they are happy 
there, but we see only to their physical needs 
We bathe them twice a week—mend cloth 
ing (think of the pile of darning) polish 
their shoes every morning—spank them to 
bed—spank them out of bed—never a kind 


word. Terrible. Our hours are very long 
I often work from 5:20 to 9 or O:20. The 
amounts to 


short rest in the afternoon 


nothing—I'm afraid to sleep, for fear of not 
wakening in time, but | fall into a stupid 
doze the moment I sit down. 

Well, I'll write again—I’ve been too ter 
ribly fatigued to write lately; was scared to 


death I was going to be ill, but now that I've 


made up my mind what to do, I feel better 
It’s a shameful thing to accept money for 

spanking little children—their little faces will 

haunt me as long as I live 
You have my best love—must go to bed 

I am utterly worn out—but there are many 

things I want to say to you 


Jenny 


Hell. Sunday, Feb. 20/27 


y 
My Dearest: 

There are many things I want to say, but 
first let me thank you both most earnestly 
for standing so close to me during the past 
month, one of the most trying and horrible 


experiences of my entire life 
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I am glad dear Glenn used a seal on his 
last letter; Friend No. 1 handed the letter to 
me in the Nursery, turned it over and looked 
at the seal, then said “open it.” I merely 
took the letter, said “Thank you,” and open- 
ing my dress slipped it into my bosom. She 
glared at me and said “You can open and 


read it.” I replied “I know I can.” You 
should have seen her face. I never said a 
word. 


We have a thin child whose back bone is 
sharp, he wets the bed. The way they beat 
that child is a crime. One day he sat all day 
with his face to the wall—not a word, not a 
toy, all day. Today he sat on the floor, in 
the dormitory, alone, face to the wall, all 
morning. 

Oh, you should see little Eddie—the dar- 
ling, lovely boy of 3. Soon as those Devils 
find out that I particularly love one child 
they make a point of beating him. One eve- 
ning he came to me and held up his beaut.- 
ful little face, he said “I can’t always be a 
good boy because I am only a Uittle boy.” 
Can it be possible that a God—all powerful— 
would allow those frightful things to happen. 

My little Sun-beam boy is not allowed to 
speak to me—I cannot even bathe him—and 
he did so love to be a “fish” in the tub. You 
should see the woe-begone looks he gives me; 
he, too, 1S 3. 

“Mrs. Masterson (strong emphasis on the 
Mrs.) will you please remember that you are 
in an Institution, and mot receiving $100 a 
month for giving individual attention to the 
children”—I hear that every day. 

But yesterday! Saturday—that was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. There is 
no school on Saturday, and that means the 
Nursery all day for the children. After 
breakfast we polished the shoes—4o pair— 
the children were ordered to sit still and not 
speak or move. The noise was not great, 
but Devil No. 1 got mad and ordered them 
all to stand, close their eyes, and place their 
hands on the top of their heads. 

As sure as there is a God in Heaven (if 
there be) they stood that way for one hour 
and 20 minutes 

I could have screamed. (I was mending.) 
If the children moved they got whacked 
across the legs, and then got whacked to stop 





1 


crying. (Remember the babies of 3—1 hour 


and 20 minutes.) Finally they were ordered 


to sit down, but not a word. 


They sat down 
and here and there we heard baby talking, 
and then to my unspeakable horror I saw 
that infernal Devil (my Boss) get a big sheet 
of sticking plaster—cut it into strips—and 
paste the babies lips together. It was put on 
star-wise. I nearly went mad. You should 
see the expression of those children’s eyes. 
There they sat, all pasted up. No, the Devils 
did not ask me to do it—they did it all. Burt 
when dinner-time came, we couldn’t get tl 
plaster off. I don’t know how those Fiend 
managed it, but when I came to wash them, 
the marks would not come off with soap and 
water. I think those Hell-hounds were 
scared, for they whispered together and kept 
looking at me. I saw myself in a glass and | 
looked like a dead woman. 

At 2 o'clock, when off for an hour, I went 


straight to my room, and wrote my resig 


nation, and placed it on the matron’s desk. 
Now I feel better. Will leave on March 1. 
Do not send any more mail to this God 


forsaken hole. 
J. G. M. 


Feb. 22, 1927 


My Dearest: 

My last told of the Saturday’s doings 
where the Devils plastered up the dear help- 
less children, and of my rushing away to 
resign. My resignation read: “I beg to resign 
my position in the Home for Foundlings. 
Will you kindly let me know if it will be 
convenient to you to release me on March |, 
or sooner?” You see I make no explanation, 
no accusations. That evening the Matron 
sat beside me while I waited for the chil- 
dren—they had not finished supper. She 
was very kind, asked the “why” etc. I told 
her a thing or two. 





Sunday passed as usual—same spankings 

On Monday morning our numerous instru 
ments of torture had disappeared, and we 
hadn’t a thing to beat the babies with. 
Storm was plainly stamped on the faces of 
the Devils—neither of them said good morn- 
ing to me, or addressed me in any way. The 
children were entirely beyond control, and 
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noisy! The little squeaky voice of 
Devil No. 2 simply wasn’t heard. At 3 
k the children came up from school, all 
1g and shouting. Devil No. 1 ordered 


riven them—kiddie cars—drums— 


nS 


etc. They seldom or never get the 


use they made a noise with them, 
1 Monday they were all there. I was 
d Then Devil No. I 


a flaming face, and she certainly gave 


turned to me 
good setting out; it seems they had 
yf my resignation, and why, and she 


} 


y a mad lady. She screamed that 
would now teach me a thing or two, and 


the House how /7 


n without spanking them 


could govern the 


Well, my 
I may be a fool, but I’m not such a 

is to be caught in such a fool-trap as 
[ hadn’t said a word, but now I spoke. | 


that the only one thing she 


Id the lady 
d by any chance teach me was to despise 
ists as she, in women’s clothing. I 
her that she had ruined the chil- 


y teaching them that the whip was the 


correction to be heeded, and 


form of 
would take months to undo her vile 
said that if she 
that I 
to her in any way she was making 
istal that she 


ake of her life; 
me do anything or make me fall into 


rbarous teaching. | 


d-for one moment was sub 


could not 
ol-traps she might set, for I refused to 


in in any with her for even 10 
ites; and as a proof of that I walked out 


You should have seen 


room 


closed the door. 


their faces—they were frozen dumb. 
I went straight downstairs and told the 
Matron; she said that of course it was a trick 
; d that when I failed to govern the chil- 
the Devils would have had the Supt. 


up to see the mess I was in. She 





juested me to go back and remain until 
the rst, and that they would discharge Devil 
No. 1, but I said that I would never again 

ind in the Nursery. So that was final. 


She fell all over herself to be nice to me. 
I think they are afraid of me, that I may 
force a public investigation, or something of 
that kind—they clearly want to be friendly 
with me 


More later. 
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Feb. 25/27 


My Dears: 


You have no idea what a popular lady 
your humble servant has become—quite a 
social lion. It’s good as a play. 5 women 
visited my room in one evening to congratu- 
late, and thank me, for speaking up on behalf 
here 


of the children. 2 women who work 


as servants and whose children are in the 


house have come to shake hands with me. 
I work in the sewing room mending the chil 
dren’s clothes--hours 9 to 5. Twice the 
Matron has come to enquire if I am “greatly 
fatigued” and if so, to go to my room and 
rest for an hour. 


But my head is not swollen. I can see 
thro’ the little play without any trouble at all. 

The only letter from you that has reached 
me in this house (I mean the /ast letter) is 
the one bearing a seal. Do not 
again. I shall leave on Monday. 


My best love to both. J. 


write here 


New York City Wednesday 


My Dears: 

Well, it’s over now, and it certainly was a 
stormy trip; everything ends—sometime. For 
2 nights, now, I’ve been dead to the world 
out. As 


hours—utterly worn 


“Tx 0 


for 12 solid 


Mrs. 
enough.” 

a sick lady. 
over N.Y. am tired to death when | 
blocks or so. I 


into better shape. 


Katzenjammer says much i 


I an I who could tramp all 
crawl 
along 20 must get myself 

My next will be of other things—tl 
tain has fallen on all “Institute” life for me. 
I must form other plans. 


My best love to both. J 
Sunday. 3/27 
My dear Isabel: 
I haven’t written much lately, because I 


wanted to give you a rest—and I dread wear 


ing out my welcome. Sometimes friends 


become a burden. My quest for a “job” ts 
sometimes comic, but is generally tragic 
my star of hope has not yet set, but it’s 


getting low. Jenny 
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Wednesday 3/25/27 


/ 


My dearest and best: 
Surely Monday was my lucky day—I heard 


from you, and found a position. Do not 


write until you hear from me again—am on 
my step out to the “job”—it is here in the 


City—a resident positon. 
Thank you so much for your lovely let 
ter—I wish you were indeed my son. More 


later. Jenny 


New York City-—-Tuesday May 3/27 
My dearest and best: 

My position here in the Hospital is cer- 
tainly strenuous, to say the least; we have 100 
maids and porters, and the building covers 
a block. I walk a thousand miles a day. and 
as for steps! I dream of them. 

My feet gave out—became greatly swollen 
and painful, and I limp. I now wear band 
ages, and that helps some, but the floors are 
all tile, and the steps white marble (I’m 
strong on marble steps and pillars, you see) 
and many of our women, nurses and maids, 
either limp or wear high laced shoes. I am 
assistant Housekeeper. 

Ross’s letter to you does not surprise me— 
it was, as you say, merely a feeler, and you 
will near from him again. You are free to 
say anything you desire to him. What you 
say is sure to be the wise, and best, thing. 
You are such a good friend to me that I 
trust you implicitly—your good judgment, 
and your kindness. I have felt for a long 
time that he is not living with the woman, 
but the fact that he sold his mother for a 
meal ticket still remains. Do, and say, what- 
ever you think is best. 

I am very tired, and ache; cannot write 
much tonight, but next Thursday pm is my 
“day” off duty, and I shall spend it writing 
to you—I have many things to tell you. 


More later. Jenny 


New York City 5/5/27 


My dearest Boy: 

My heart and my mind are full of my visit 
to Mr. Pratt this afternoon, and I must speak 
of that first. He has had a visit from Ross. 


Ross has evidently impressed Mr. Pratt 

strongly with his being a model son, and 
that I am, and was, merely a bad-tempered, 
disagreeable, “jealous” person, that Mr. Pratt 
believes it. You know, Glenn dear, that if 
I had find Ross, ! 
done so at any time within a few hours, and 


wanted to could have 
the reason I did not find him is because | 
did not wish to. The idea of my holding 
out the olive branch to Ross at this time, he 
living in New York and never having made 
the smallest effort to learn anything about 
me, is too disgusting for words. 

Speaking about money reminds me of the 
25 you sent. Mr. Pratt still has the moncy. 
If he has a check acct. I shall ask him to 
keep the 25 and send you a check for that 
amount. If not I shall send you a draft next 
week. 

You are my great standby—my only hope. 
Tell Isabel that you and she must 
believe that I am, or ever was, just a crazy 
“jealous” fool, and that Ross is a martyr. 
Jenny 


never 


More later. 


New York City June 13/27 
My dearest Boy: 


Thank you so much for the card—it was 
lovely of you to send it, for I know you are 
swampec in work between the exams and 
the move. 

I would have written to you long ago, but 
I, too, am swamped in work. It has been a 
question with me whether I can stand it, 
and indeed it is still a question. The work 
is very constant, and very heavy—Sunday and 
Monday, all alike, from 6 am until any hour 
in the evening, often 9 or 10 o'clock. Un 
foreseen things are always happening in a 
hospital, and to keep regular hours is not 
In many respects the place suits 
me, and I suit it. I still love my snow white 
gown and our marble halls, and Mrs 
Graham, the Housekeeper, and I act as one 
person, but my heart gives out, and I find 
difficulty in breathing—cannot lie on my left 
side, and that sort of thing, and so that’s the 


possible. 


way. 
I started a bank account last month; will 
send you the particulars in my next, and will 
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A lady with a bank acct. and 
ise, should make a will. 
4 v love as of yore. 


Jenny 


Telegram received by Isabel and 
Glenn when Jenny heard of the birth 


of their son Donald: 


L 


MAY THE GODS ALWAYS BE GOOD 
rO LITTLE DONALD AND TO HIS 
DEAR PARENTS. 

JENNY MASTERSON 


Sunday Aug. 7/27 


7/27 
My dearest Girl: 

It is not a very nice day here, dark and 

utening rain, very damp—but it would 


! 
a 


glorious day, despite the weather, if I 


ght drop into your garden and kiss the 
toes of sweet Donald, under the tree. You 

a sensible mother, I feel sure, and do not 
keep the dear Baby too terribly muffled up 

1 warm—I often feel sorry for babies, they 

so terribly wrapped in blankets and 
nkets. And then you won't feed him to 
death, or allow well-meaning friends to 

ggle him up and down, or kiss his dear 

He is, indeed, a fortunate young man. 

When you write please tell me where you 
got his name, and why. 

| am again on the “Shanghraun.” No, you 
won't find that word in an English diction 
ary. It’s Irish, and it means on the “go,” or 

irching along, tramping. 

It was only after I had slept 75 hours a 
day for 3 days that I began to realize how 
desperately tired, and shaky, I am. I could 
not sit down anywhere without falling asleep; 


a wonder I haven’t lost my purse for it 


more than once, slipped from my arm 
my feet. 
My great jump in salary from $60 per to 
120 per only lasted 2 weeks, yet it helps along, 
ind is welcome, and needed. I must rest— 
tired to death. Ten servants walked out 
th me, in protest. We left the work badly 
rippled 


You see, Mrs. Graham, the housekeeper, 
1 great favorite with the help. Her 


LE TERS FROM JENN y 
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brother in Augusta, Me. died suddenly. She 
went to the funeral I was given to under 
tand that I was holding her position for her, 
and I worked my fool-head off; was con 
gratulated from every side—the house never 
so clean—the help all stood together and 
close to me—everything went along without 
a hitch. Then suddenly it was announced 
that the house had written Mrs. Graham not 
to come back. It was very mean—She had 
been there 14 years, her things were scat 
tered about, etc. not packed. They appointed 
a new Housekeeper—a German. Then the 
fun commenced. From the moment our 
Kaiser friend entered the door she antag 
onized everyone she met; she is over-bearing, 
arrogant, insulting, ignorant. We were all 
stunned. She treated me as if I were dirt 
under her feet. I remained one day with 
her, then left. 


Jenny 


Aug. 9/27 
My dearest Boy: 


Now that you have had time to grasp the 
idea that you are a “Daddy,” and the father 
of a family, I venture to send you a “busi 
ness” letter; had I sent it a couple of weeks 
ago you would probably have lost the check, 
and you know, my dear, you will now need 
all the checks you can lay your hands on 
Having a family is a big responsibility when 
one possesses a moral sense. 

Altho’ my exit from the Hospital was very 
hurried, it cannot be said to have been sud 
den, for I had figured it out that, from a 
physical standpoint, I could not remain there 
very long. The work was constant, and very 
heavy | was on my feet from 6 am to any 
time about midnight, and always on the 
run—in the basement one moment, on the 
ath floor the next—a dozen things to see to 
at one time. My experience was very inter 
esting, for I never dreamed I could “run” 
such a huge concern, and, let me say, I am 
the only housekeeper in several years who 
has left that institution of her own accord 

When you sent me that $25 I made up my 
mind not to use it except in extreme neces 
sity So I had given it to Mr. Pratt to ke p 


in his safe. 


When one is hungry and has 








$25 at hand, one is tempted to use it, while 
they may pu!l thro’ without it with an effort. 
So it remained with Mr. Pratt until our 
break, and in the meantime I had gone to 
the Hospital After that I was literally too 
busy to even think of the check. 

Now, however, I enclose it to you with a 
thousand thanks, and blessings. I will get 


along Jenny 


Aug. 25/27 
My dearest Girl: 

Mrs. Graham (the Housekeeper) has come 
back to N.Y. She called me by phone one 
evening and I was delighted. She lives with 
her daughter, Mrs. Elliott, away up at the 
very top of Manhattan—I have spent an 
evening with them. Mrs. G is hunting 
another housekeeping job, and I am waiting 
(for a while) until she gets it, and then she 
will get me into the same house as “some 
thing”—any old thing I can do. That sounds 
queer, does it not? A crazy, fool-plan? 
Well, I know. 

In the first place a sort of terror seizes me 
when I think of going into a new job; an 
unaccountable, but very real fear. I’ve lost 
my grip. In the next place I am not physi 
cally fit—my sight became so bad. in the 
Hospital, that I could hardly see objects in 
front of me. My heart literally “quivers”— 
I feel it quiver. If I attempt hard work 
and drop dead, it would be fine, but—Would 
I drop dead? What would happen if I 
merely became ill, paralysed, or some fool 
thing? 

I have stood on a rock, and on a bridge, 
but have not the courage to leap off. Am 
just an ordinary coward 

Everyone, as is anyone, is out of town, 
anyway. Many of the employment agencies 
are closed until September. It will soon be 
September, however, and then I shall wake 


up, and get busy Jenny 


Thursday Sept. 1 


Do you get time to read much? 
Last week I finished “Elmer Gantry,” the 
most disgusting piece of ignorance, vulgarity, 
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and lies that I have ever run across. Hoy 


the man ever got anyone to publish it jis 
mystery to me. In order to house-clean I 
mind, and get a better taste in my mouth. 
am now deep in the history of art—How 
study pictures—the pictures of the Louvr 
the Vatican—etc. 

But I must soon hustle out and get a jol 
Pray to the weatherman for a few days sy; 
if you have any influence with him 


enny 


N.Y #3 Sept 20/27 


My dearest Boy: 

The picture is lovely—I am d:lighted | 
have it; under a magnifying glass the Dar 
ling’s dear face is quite clear, and is, 
course, the “living picture of his Dad.” 


My life, if it can be cailed life, is certainly 


not an ordinary one. I pass days and day 


in this glorious city and never open my lips 


] 


to a soul except to ask the grocer for a loaf 


or a pint of milk. My recent move has n 
been an improvement, but “all things pass 
you know. “Art alone enduring stays to u 
The bust out-lives the throne, The coi 
Tiberius.” 

I've a prospect of going to a small san 
tarium 40 miles north of here. Mrs. Graha 
is there now. I had a line on a coupk 
other things but they fell through. Hov 
ever, there is always another day. The n 
I knew of Mrs. Graham the less I liked her 
we are not mates—another god with clay feet 

When you write again please let me kn 
if you have heard anything more from Ro 
or if your getting in touch has terminat 
and if so in what manner. 


My thoughts and best wishes ar 
; g 


with you and your little family. May the 


Gods continue to smile on you all 
Jenny 


Brooklyn, N. Y Nov. 2/27 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 

Here I am again—at last; it seemed 
tho’ I could never again get around to wnt 
ing a letter, but you have been in 


thoughts constantly. 
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I now understand that I am one of the 
very highly paid persons in the store, and 
that there has been stirred up quite a lot of 
bad feeling on that account, and that my 
particular “buyer” nearly lost her mind over 
it. If they give her 18 she is certainly over 
paid. She has never read anything; she 
asked me one day if Amy Robshart is alive 
now, and if she is an actress—we have her 
pictur and she never heard of Hero and 
Leander, and calls “The Muses” “Spring.” 
She has about pictures of the Virgin stick 
ing about, hideous things with the Lady’s 
heart hanging outside her dress, and drip 
ping gore. One day a customer—we fre 
quently have very interesting customers 


brought in a lovely nude picture to be 
had picked it up in Paris, and 


kept it 


turned upside down on the desk and covered 


framed; she 


Boss was so modest sh« 


my lady 


it with paper when taking it to the work 


room. She said she felt Aumuiliated when 
handing it to the man who makes the 
frames. 

I love my little “Home”’—my free Sun 
days—my evenings. Ross is a first rate 


get along ok. We each keep 


I am not essential to Ross, and 


neighbor, we 


our distance. 


I can exist without him now—I have ceased 
lo live died 4 yrs. ago. 
More later You have my best love you 
three. 
Jenny 


Brooklyn, N. Y. March 9/28 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 

The only real thrill | have ever ex 
perienced in my whole life was when I held 
Ross’s 


be mune. 


tiny hand in mine and knew him to 
There isn’t any experience in life 
can compare with motherhood—every other 
experience can be duplicated, or counter 
feited, but not motherhood. 

What an event it is to have those wonder 
ful teeth in the family, and what a blessing 
that not in 
July, for they usually bring fever and dis- 
Nice, dear little Donald—his 


pictures are on my dresser (the packing 


they have come in March and 


arrangement. 


cases) and I kiss them every day. 


Jenny 
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Brooklyn, N. Y. 


March 
My dearest Girl: 

Master Donald is a 
first class correspondent, and his St. P 


is loy 


just feel in my bones that Donald and | 


In my opinion 


card to me was everything that 


be friends for many a day. Ross took n 
see “My Maryland” on St 


It was a long way off 


Patrick’s | 
from the Fr 
Isle, or anything Irish, but was, nevertl 
one of the most charming affairs we 
everytl Ing in 


enjoyed in a long time; 


nection with it was delightful—the n 


scenery, lights, costumes—everything 

I am greatly discouraged in my « 
> 
rejected lady given to 


back 


not make things any 


course I am not the 
understand that I’; 
been”—but that « 


number, a “has 


asier. I am constant 
on the ragged edge of suspense; I call, 
people ask me to call, trot out my 3 
then 


shall write if we can place you Mrs. M 


ences which cover 20 years, and 


son,” but they don’t write. 

Ross wants me to be a “lady,” but 
it’s too late. I don’t want to be a lad) 
I send you my best wishes, and best the 
day. The weather will soon be 
that 


and we shall delight in watching the gr 


every 


out-doors for u 


and means more 
come back in the trees; there isn’t much sig 
of that here yet, but it can’t always be Ma 
We hope you are all well, and happy. 


Jenny M 





Brooklyn, N. ¥ May 17/26 


My dearest Girl: 


I am still a “lady” except for occasio 
day or half day jobs in a store; I could not 
begin to live on what I earn. Of cours 
could find plenty of work if I want to g 
out as a maid, or a Mother’s Helper who | 
do not think that at : 


I have ney 


to cook and wash. I 
this late day I should do that. 
been a “maid,” and have made up my mind 
that if it ever comes to that I shall take my 


last trip to the Beach. Life, so called, as a 


maid would not be, to me, worth living. | 
could do it if I had a child to support, o 


someone ill or in distress, dependent on me, 








ing 


ort, 





ok and clean and scrub, merely for 


keeping the breath in my body 


a nuisance when they 


1d hadn't sense enough when young 
g 


\ certainly are 


r that they would not always be 


am 1¢€ Champion Tool, 
I am the champion fool 


his is merely to say Hello. What 
ing to do this summer 
“ My t love always. Jenny 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ June 


Bov: 
| in his job, and I have almost 
hope of finding any, except I go 


iid” and I shall not do that. It’s 
| think there is anything wrong 

a maid, but I don’t care enough 
To have to cook and 
comfort of a lot of 
pi does not appeal to me I 
ry in doing the same things for 
but not for strangers. 
I am firmly convinced that I am 
nd ought to step out. I! have 
that it is possible ror 


Whether it was for 


tl any use, 


do in this world. 


d it is over and done and nothing 

it now, [he moving finger 

ind having writ moves on” and my 
po ible usefulness are past I 
out, but am a coward. To sup 


Ross needs me would be indeed a 





\ more later. There were 4,500 grad 
from Columbia yesterday Some 
Don’t forget to send your new 


My best love to you and your lc il 
Jenny 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Aug. 28/28 
dearest Boy and Girl: 


What a treat it was, hearing from you so 
in a week, and so much good news 
your “loafing,” and the Darling’s pi 

and everything. You have done m« 


know 
But I might have 


good than you surely there 
be a God, after all. 


n that you would not forget me—you 


Letrers From Jenny 


never have forgotten me, even when you 


were happiest in your marriage, and when 
the Baby was born. 
I am again in the Slough of Despond, and 


am quite undecicdk 


} 


d what to do. It has been 
a question with n for months whether 1t 
was the decent thing to speak about it, even 
to you, but at a crisis in my aftairs, if I do 


not turn to you, then to whom can I turn 
One cannot stand alone always. It seemed 
for a while that as long as I eat Ross’s bread, 
I should keep my mouth shut, but 


money that 


But it isn't stands between 
Ross and me—not by any means — it’s 
women more women (My writing is 
awful—I'’m all nerves.) Sometimes I won 
der if Ross is a trifle off balance—sex mad 
At first he talked lovely about saving money, 
building up a character in busin and that 
sort of thing, and I was in the 7th Heaven 
He Aas saved money, it’s in our joint names 


in a bank, several hundred dollars 


That's 
why I skimped s But all the time he wa 
carrying on an affair with a woman, a Ru 
sian Jewess, a very bad affair, and before he 


got out of it, he wasn’t so far from the Pen 
I helped him out of that 

Now it’s Marie, th 
Toledo. You remember she was (1 
term I think) at colleg: 


Butcher’s daught 
from 


when you were a 


freshman You introduced Ross to her 
When Ross ditched his wife he wrote to 
Marie. It seems she’s out on Long Island 
canvassing books. Ross told me that he had 


spent a lot of time with her last summer 
('27) and that it cost him a lot of money, 
that he regretted it, but he was 
had no other place to go, etc. et (He had 
the Kike here in N.Y. but forgot to mention 
that.) 

Well, I believed him, you know, could 
kick myself for being such a d-f. So when 
Ross mentioned that she was coming again 
this year I thought nothing of it. At Christ 
mas he told me that she had written a letter 


which said plainly that she expected him to 


1 


marry her, and that when she came to N.Y 


she might remain. He then outlined to m« 
a letter which he claimed he wrote to her, 
telling her that he could not marry her, that 
his one object in life was to make a hom« 


for his 


mother, get established in business, 
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urprised when, after all that, 


a frame, and that 


mantel—h« 


hoto 
and she in 


frames—not mother, or his father, or 


wife—just h he é ue there now. 


She also sent mm” ; Viti ll my love,” 


had the scrap with his 


ad to engage a lawyer 


paid, 


Then he asinounced that Marie was due in 


N.Y. on July 2. 


to Brooklyn to 


He met her, and brought 
ee me. I made tea, 
nice friendly visit. 


f 1 
before la st, 


imax came Sunday 
I had a storm. 

Ross speaks of renting an apt with say 3 

bedrooms and renting one. Marie spoke of 

oming to N. Y. this winter and renting a 

Ross and I had a 

Marie 


that I am in. 


Now, my dear 


scrap—lI refuse to 


room. 


do it will never again enter any hous« 


ynes, I do not want you to 
ol ject to Ross’s 


misunderstand. I do not 
iarrying, and said so, he is so made sexually 
won't be a 


he ought to marry But | 


If Ross wants to marry eithe: 


that 


Marie or any other prostitute, all right, I will 
help to make a plan, and be agreeable, but 
to take part in @ He. ss is the 
test liar | have ever known. 

I did not intend %o say so much, but I’m 
heartsore, and sick, and discouraged. 
Ross cares al solutely 


a great drawback and burden to him. 


truly 
at all for me 


’) thi ng 


Do not s nd me a private letter, in answer 


send to my name: 


York City. 


to this, to Brooklyn 
General Delivery, New 
Jenny 


Thursday, Aug. 30/28 


My dearest and Best: 


You will be glad to hear that my little 


cyclone has, I believe, blown over, for the 


time being anyway. 

But last evening was different. 
about 8 and full of 
plans. We talked until after 12 in the most 
friendly manner, but did not mention the 
You remember I men 


He came 


home was news and 


Butcher’s daughter. 
tioned our not having rent to pay for Sep 


said that in view ol 


Well, Ross 


decided to pay of hi 


tember, 
fact he had 
financial debt to the 


lawyer in the Kike 


entirely fre 


colle ye, and als 


up the affair 


would leave us from 


I nearly cried l was so glad. | 


1 


] 1 
college debt has been a curse to me. R 


does not “remember” just what amount 


borrowed from the colleg 


5150 but it seems it was 
over $50 interest about a 
now the entire amount, 

should not exceed D250. 

glad doesn’t half express it. 
a disgrace; and any debt wi: ¢ 
while Ross spent money on lewd women 
have said to him time and again “Spend 
way you choose sO long a 
} 


have no rig/ 


money in any 
is your own but you 
other people’s money except in 


need.” | 


Of course it 1s 


feel very strongly on that 
quite possible that h 
maid, 


ried to the Christian Sc. old 


merely clearing up his affairs 
feel that he ts. 


The woman is merely 


the way she has crowded herself on Ro 


to me, a disgrace. 2 letters and a telegra 


all in one day, and coming to N.Y. ($f 
for ticket) merely to visit him, and, a 


Ross, 


disgusted. 


without an nvitavion. 


With her for 


so cheap, and with him for permitting 


ing to 


thoroughly 


to work him. 

If, however. she returns t 
next weck, and Ro 
lL. 


lined to me, I shall 


married to the beast, if he is I shall not ! 


with him, if he is not I shall hunt up a 2 rn 


apt. and do what < to hel 


money, and to establish 


He has had enough 


women to last him for a 
maybe by that may 
must be 


time he 


who is decent—there 
women, even in 1928, but up to this tm 
has evidently not met any of them. 

You I am | 
out to the Sea hor! 
Ross's 


believe that there is indeed a God somewhet 


J. 


have all my best love. 


now to blow the 


to try 


women out of my brain and 
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Thursday, Sept 8 


letter only at the Gen. 
not heard from you since 


Had Ross and 


could not have acted 


grateful to you. 
“confab” h 
with your 


1 exact accord proposed 


r our arrangement. It was entirely 
ment to take this apt., 1¢ Was he 
d it up and chose it He has 


for a year, and has given me 


it in that year he will not impose 


in on me, either in marriage or 
Considering the fact that Ross is 
ally fixed to marry, I accepted the 
vy a year. Whether 
Christian Science woman or 
not know. I feel 


is still free it is mot because she did 


Ross 18 
sure, however, 
to bind him. I have no use at all 
woman Have no use for any 


10 solicits men. It is, of course, 


8, and 


‘ “this freedom” for 


in courtships, and in “chas 
am so chronic a Mid-Victorian, 
1 back number, that I feel nothing 
pt for the woman who offers her 
man. 
ne as he cares for 
That 
a doubt, 


S as much for 
dog, and right well I know it. 
burden to him is beyond 
in I do? Iti 


ay that he has a mother living 


rather a disgrace 


get along with her, and 


innot 
him. The 


lisagreements have not taken his 


; 
men who knew 


d have refused to give 


No decent 


treated me 


him even 


recommendations. man 


Ross has 


ess with any show 


iy that even 


| of affection 
could say that I was dead 
I haven’t even been a wise 
woman in any 


is a wise 


sister said when I was in 


“No matter 


tas my 
last time what you are, 
have never 


Ross She 
badly. 


you have done, you 


uch treatment from 


Ross 


woman who was to 


orrect treated me 


married the 


“financially independent” was it 
No! it 


e introduced her? Oh was 


“B.M.” (Beloved 


to the professor's wife, his 
mother). 

Do not say anything in letters to me 
need to Sp 


I cannot show Ross If you 


to me privately, place the postal date aftet 
very small, and in 


Delvy 


your signature, pencil 
and I will call at the Gen 
You see Ross never has mail s¢ to his 
addres He 


addre ss 


may have a box, or 
The Jewess lady told 
explained to Aer that he 
lady see his mail” so she 
We do not trust 


lady Was a 


“home” 
use his offi 
me that hi didn’t 
“the old 


wrote to him to t 


want 
each other. The raging 
beauty compared to tl very ordinary and 
No, my dears 


insipid Toledo woman I am 


not happy 


New Yo 


Bronx 


My dearest Girl: 


The other night I was pretty near being 


run over by a Cal when untfortunat ly 


glanced up and saw the new moon—such a 
glorious new moon—and I stood stock still 
in the road in wonderment and delight. | 
ashamed 


bet the driver swore. I felt 


And speaking of cars! Honest and true 
acar. Yes, Sah! an hon 
ness Dodg« 4 
used car, but oh! the 10V of it. We have 
already hav 


I do hope and 


we hat t-to-good 


cylinder, tourist It wa 


only had it 2 weeks, and 
traveled over 600 miles in it 
pray that you may soon have a car 

Last Sunday we “took in” Bear Mountain 
Hudson, and oh! 


Kensico Re ervolt 


the highest point over the 
what a vicw, also. the 
which is New York's 
derfully beautiful plac 

Ross and I are out almost « ry c\ 


ind V 


water upply a won 


mary times when at dinner, 


planned to go out, Ros: 
and we 


out for a run” 


the sink and away w 


course getting the car put 


“fixing up” the house, and g 
but—what of it my 


Immortal William 


an learn from a fool,” and 


things to wear, 
advice, and you know th 
man 


says “a wise 


get a car. 








J 


How’s the Darling? We haven't heard 
from you for an age, but are hoping that no 
news is good news—you would surely drop 
a line if things were wrong, wouldn’t you? 

Were you interested in the elections? We 
were all “het up.” They surely were a sur- 
prise. We have a paper here called “The 
N.Y. Telegram” and its leading columnist 1s 
a Harvard man named Heywood Broun. 
Ross and I think he is the whole thing. 
Every now and then | keep a particularly 
article to send you, and now have 
shall mail 


Needless to say he does not 


x ht ve 


several. | them today under 
separate cover. 
prohibition, and we 
That Hoover man, 1n our 
opinion, is just less than nobody. Silent— 
smug Gee! I 


can’t bear the sight of that man—indeed, 


believe in were all 


strong for Smith. 
oh! so smug—just like Cal. 


either of them, Cal or Herb. 

How far along is our young man now? 
Does he walk—does he talk—does he climb 
over everything in sight—is he eating well— 
sleeping well, and healthy—please send one 
of his latest pictures. 

Best love to all. J. 


1929 


Thursday. Jan. 10/29 


My dear Glenn: 

I am again in the “blues,” and turn to you 
for advice and help, as usual. 
Ross has any matri- 
Marie 


Can you tell me if 
understanding with the 


Do you think she expects him to 


monial 
woman? 
marry her, and when? 

My reasons for asking this are because I 
feel in my soul that he has; he says “No”—- 
but who, knowing Ross, could believe him? 
If Ross 
sitting here waiting, and wishing to die. I 


intends to marry I should not be 


should have my teeth fixed—they need it 


badly—rest, not mope, get myself and my 
wardrobe in good shape, and when the spring 
comes, find a job. 

Ross would be much healthier, and hap- 
marry. We 


if married. He should 


pi Se 
would not need to quarrel over it—it is not 
now in Ross’s power to hurt me. He broke 


long ago. We could make an 


and if he 


my heart 


arrangement, is ever going to 
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marry the woman it’s about time. Sh 
hardly be said to be in her first youth. 7 
have people standing around waiting foi 
to die, is terrible. lt I do not die fast enoug 
they may be tempted to hurry me along, and 
that would indeed be tragic. 

Ross lies. He vows he never hears 
his “Beloved Mother” (the professor's wit 
yet I see letters from her daughter wi 
he could live near Mother, now she is a 
What strikes me as funny is that all of the 
people completely drop me out of the pic 
I was merely a “common 


ture. Even Ross. 


person” who footed bills—that’s all. 
This is confidential—lsabel and you, 
course, 

Send your letters to me addressed: General 
Delivery, New York City. 


Jenny 


Thursday Jan. 31/29 
Dearest Glenn: 


If Ross asks you anything about that lett 
I intercepted—the one about “Mother cann 
live for ever—she is not well even now” | 
think it would be best for you to say that 
you don’t know a thing about it. The fact 
is you never did see it—there are 4 foolsca; 
pages of it, and the item | sent you is onl) 
one of several. The other part is just as bad 

We had a talk about it last evening. N 
we didn’t come to blows. Ross was 
prised and indignant to think that there wa 
anything unkind or unusual about what 
said. It was “all right” he said, and that 
would say the same things again and sig 
his name to them and not feel one Dit 
That’s Ross. 
was all right, yet knowing that it hurt me, 


and made me unhappy, I think he migh 


ashamed. But even suppose it 


have apologized. However, he didn’t. He 


merely threw the letter on the table, said 
it wouldn’t be me if I were not “kicking uy 
a fuss” about something, and walked ou 
the room. 

This am. he stopped at the kitchen door 
and said he would not come back to dinnet 
I told I would 
hours notice; that | 
much happier and healthier being with a 


wife or a mistress than he could ever be with 


him move anytime on 24 


believed he would 














nd he brightened up and said “That's 
| ’ He is quite willing, he says, to give 
‘OI llowance 
noug \ t love and best wishes for our dear 
, _and hope that you won’t get into Jack 
Frost’s grij Sincerely, 
s fre Jenny 
vi ‘ 
‘ ; New York City Tuesday 1/29 
t th M r Glenn: 
ne pic ten to thank you for your letter which 
yesterday. The card was de 
by the early mail, and then I went 
v town about noon and got the letter 
losur You mailed th card 15 
seNeT al y I feel no doubt Ross probably 
from the box when passing out in the 
a ng and not thinking it worth while to 
k for a second and give it to me, he 
nt on, and threw it away. That 
1/29 like Ross. I was tempted several 
to go down and ask for the letter, for 
it letter rse I doubted Ross, but persuaded my 
cann that I was just bad-minded, impatient, 
1ow | that you were busy. 
ay tha | fact is that I am a sick lady—my 
he fact rt is decidedly on the rocks, and the 
ools af ire that Ross won’t have to wait so 
1s ON)} ry long until he has the pleasure of send 
as bad gt to the crematory. The Drs. at St. 
zy. N I Hospital (5 of them) the N.Y. Hos 
as su! t t Life Extension Inst. and the 
re \ Western Union all said that my heart can’t 
yhat last long—it is badly enlarged—and I have 
that he high blood pressure. The St. Luke’s Dr. 
id sign nt away and brought in another Dr. a 
yne bil dear old man with silver hair who patted 
ypose it my shoulder and told me to “cheer up”— 
urt me then another Dr. came, and another—they 
mig wanted me to have an x ray taken, at the 
t. He ; I tal expense, for “the sake of Science” 
le, sal I told them they could have me when I 
cing lead 
oui ol Ross has a new affinity. She appears to 
ry nice girl, he has brought her to 
n door the house several times. She is.a combina 
dinnet American-Irish-Scotch and has the very 
Ol i § I ntic name of Vivian Vold. She is in 
yuld be the Art Dept. of T.H.Co. (with Ross) designs 
with a k patterns, combines colors, etc. She grad 


be with uated from the art school here. She is a 
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blond, very pretty, refined, and quite a lady 
1 manner and bearing—very New York 
If he marries Vivian (they ar quit 


i 


intimate—he has known her a year or so) | 
feel quite sure he would urge me to remain 
with them—do the washing and cooking and 
the dishes, and cleaning etc. Vivian isn’t a 
lady to do much housework; but nothing 
doing—that won’t ever happen. No matter 
who the lucky lady may be, she will have to 
go it alone so far as I am concerned 
This rigmarole is really intended as a 
thank-offering for bothering with me—it’s 
mighty good of you. When one has been 
the infernal fool that I have proved myself 
to be, one doesn’t deserve anything. But, a: 
Ross said, “Mother cannot live for ever. She 
is not well even now”’—and “all things end 
Art alone is left to us, The bust outlives 
the throne, The coin Tiberius.” 
And:— 

“T thank with deep thanksgiving 

Whatever Gods may be, 

That no man lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 

And even the weariest river 

Flows somewhere safe to Sea 


My love to all of you. Jenny 


New York City Feb. 8/209 
My dear Isabel: 

Only that I have been (and still am) in 
trouble I would feel ashamed for not having 
thanked you for your Christmas gift long 
before this. The green plate and stand 
came safely. 

You see. being a narrow-minded, self 
centered, selfish old fogey—scared to death 
because I am growing so frightfully old and 
still live, I have lost pleasure (if I ever had 
anv) in the importance of plates, and other 
no doubt verv useful and beautiful things. 

When Ross had gone to war—Ross, th 
beloved son of the old philanderer, the pro 
fessor’s wife -~he had gone vith the old one’s 


i 
photograph which she had given him in a 





frame, over his heart, on his manly bosom, 
and she, all tears and fears, for her beloved 
son—she wrote to me—it was lovely of her 
to stoop so low of course, she wrote and told 


how worried she was. Jenny 
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Having received news that all her 
sisters and her brother were killed in an 
some months pre 
viously, excepting only one (Betty), 
Jenny sent Ross to Montreal to be of 
help to Betty if he could. Though she 
had been separated from her family for 
twenty-five years, Jenny comments on 


automobile crash 


the accident as follows: 
February 23, 1929 
My dearest: 
We are 


Ross_ will 
Vivian, the nice girl I mentioned to you, 1s 


quite stunned and _ heartbroken. 


probably return on Monday. 
stopping with me until Ross returns. I do 
not know about the Driver, or if amyone was 
injured in the other car. Isn’t it perfectly 
dreadful? 

Best love to my “Valentine” and you both. 


Jenny 


New York City March 22/29 


Dearest Isabel: 


I have 


lady since | 


been, and still am, rather a “shook” 
terrible news. 
My only 


is still quite ill 


aring our very 
Even now I can hardly believe it. 
remaining sister, Betty, 
never leaves the house, and may be per 


ause of her broken hip. 


is Bo 
manently la 
Her hip bone 


heart, and life. 


no worse broken than her 
She is quite without hope, 
and constantly wishing to die. Considering 
the fact that she has always been the very 
conservative and religious one of the family 
it is rather discouraging to find that her 
religion has brought her no comfort what 
ever in this terrible slough of Despond into 
She fails 


to see any of the divine wisdom and love of 


which she seems to be swamped. 


God in that most frightful accident. 
Jenny 
N.Y.C. April 18/29 
My dear Glenn: 

It’s an age since I received a line from any 
of you—even my “boy friend Donald” seems 
to have forgotten me. And I’m still here, 
unfortunately, and still in my usual troubled 


condition. Life is truly a curse to som 


That he corresponds with the old 


I 
(B.M.) and 


ladies who } 


derer, his Beloved Mother 


eral other “loose” ladies 
‘what life is” as Ross says, 1 know very 
And of course they come to town, and he 
to entertain them. But I never say a w 
never ask an embarrassing 
does not need to lie or act double. 

The Toledo 
I think. 
latest—younger 
urely the Baby-doll type. She 
lect, but 
intellect. 


“solicitor” has no show 
He seems quite taken up wit 
than the solicitor and 
has no 
Ross does not care for peop! 
He knows everything now, 
he needs is entertainment and recreatio: 

Soon as this is finished, I shall go to 
When Ross marries his present duml 
he is not already married to her, | sha 
back to my hall bedroom. 

Are you all well? Are you working 
hard? My love to you all, as of yor 


Friday, April 19 
Dear Glenn: 

I’m afraid that I am quite a nuisan 
shoving my affairs on Isabel and voi 
when you remember the compact we 
that time I was in Chicago, and all you 
over me since, you will pardon. You ar 
only confidant. 

My motive in telling you all this is n 
gossip, or backbite, but because I know 
when 7 drop out Ross will lie to you 


make it appear that thiags were quite differ 


ent with us. 

He bamboozled Mr. Pratt into beli 
that he was anxious to support me, 
send me a check at any moment, whil 
fact was that he hadn’t $50 to his nam 
the time, so that if he sent $50 to “supp 
me he wouldn’t have a penny left. H 
the Jewish lady on his hands at that 
He will also tell you that he has 
divorced for 2 or 3 years while the fact 
that it is mot yet one year. He has 
papers. The divorce was applied for, but : 
consummated until last July. He ha 
his present lady on hand several months n 


The chances are that Ross and I are aga! 


question. H 











ee seven 














the parting of the ways. He has never 

red anything at all for me since he adopted, 
wey was adopted by, the old philanderer. It 
well for him to try his luck again in 
ony—he can then take his other wife 

‘sit his “Eeloved Mother” his “B.M.” as 


1 the first one, and they can all be 


did 
npy together. 

| have truly a noble son—an honor to his 

College, his friends, his family. And all 

what? Can it be possible all this is 


for the sake of co-habiting with a 
who sells her body to the highest 

Oh! If he would only settle down for 2 or 

and get a footing in business and not 
belong to the “floating” population. 

He is not so very old yet altho’ he has 
ndered 10 precious years. What in the 

ld is the matter, Glenn dear? 

| am not a charming person—not beauti 

ot clever, but what of that? I carried 
in my body for 9 mos. was good to him 
nany years (you know that) altho’ he 
| wasn’t—that it was all selfishness on 
part—but even granting all that to be 
I am still Ais Mother. Oh! what is it 
so wrong? 

Be patient with me—I try you sadly—but 
I’m alone, and it’s awful to be in the dark, 
ind be alone. 

[ sincerely hope you are all well. 

Jenny 


P.S. Do not write to Ross about me. You 


ild mean all right, of course, but Ross 

uld be very angry, and resent it dread- 
fully. He says you don’t “live”—don’t know 
what “life” is—sometimes I think he is a 
little “off” and might kill me—he resents 
your having helped me, and my gratitude to 


Isabel and you. 


Excerpts from a letter written by Ross 
to Glenn: 


April 21, 1929 
Your last letter was the one about Mother. 
| appreciate your interest and your desire to 
help me that I might help her. And yet, in 
a word, your letter merely emphasized my 
own feeling of frustration and futility. I’m 
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afraid there is little one can do, or that I 
can do, to be a comfort and service of any 
real or lasting pleasure. 

Mother has entrenched herself behind 
truths, half-truths, and utter fabrications con 
cerning my limitations as the ideal son, and 
there is no dislodging her. No amount of 
even demonstrating my presence will change 
her constant reiteration that I am entirely 
bad and have cast her off in her old age. 

Day and night, Mother recites her own 
good deeds to her family, her friends, her 
husband, her son, and how each in turn 
failed to pay her back 

Ross 


May 31/29 
My dearest and Best: 

No, things have not improved for me. 
Ross’s chip-lady (Vivian) is all settled down 
in their apartment, about 15 minutes walk 
from our house, and Ross spends most of his 
time there—most of his nights certainly for 
he is seldom in this apt. until 4 or 5 AM 
except when he takes an evening off now 
and then and goes to bed here at 9 o'clock. 
Ross is so unbelievably unprincipled unfeel 
ing and almost inhuman, that—there is just 
nothing to be said. 

Did I tell you how I found a list of the 
money they are earning and saving and 
spending, all jointly of course, also a list of 
Ross’s checks where he paid for her furni 
ture ($250) her rent (45.00) etc.? When | 
found the list—on May 1—she moved out 
here on May 1—I talked English to Ross. 
I begged him to marry the prostitute, and 
move her into this apt. in my place. 

I have not spoken 10 words to him, or to 
Needless to say that I 
never even see the car now. Ah! Glenn, 


anyone, in weeks. 


my dear, Ross is not a good son, nor is he a 
decent fellow. Ross is sex-mad. 

The Chip is of the flapper type—assumes 
Baby ways, and that sort of nonsense. She 
might be called pretty, but has no intellect. 

There are times when I positively hate 
Ross—he is a contemptible cur. Well, so 
much for Ross and his present chip. 

This morning as Ross went out he said: in 
his cold way—“I shall remain downtown this 
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evening for dinner,” and I said “Yes, remain 
with your chip and come here at 4 am 
He just went out and closed the 
He is too refined a gentleman 


tomorrow.” 
door softly. 
to slam a door. 

Last month he was accepted as a member 
of the Princeton Club, but I feel sure they 
would never have admitted him if they 
knew what a low cur he is. 

I am trying to save myself from a Lunatic 
Asylum, and so am reading my dear books 
over again—am almost through with Hugo— 
am fond of him, and then I think I'll “do” 
some poetry, and mythology—have always 
been interested in the Gods. 

You have my best love, and my sincere 


never forget that. I don’t forget 





gratitude 
how you have always been my stand-by. 
Jenny 


Excerpts from a letter written by Ross 
to Glenn: 
July 6, 1929 
I am sorry not to have something 
Our 
problems—so constant 


cheerful to say about Mother and me. 
lives constant 
that I am lost in their maze and see neither 


seem 


right nor wrong nor any solution. 
And 


that appears to be a reasonable explanation, 


Last evening I was told I was mad. 


though it solves no difficulty. 

In a word, this is the situation. Ever since 
last have returned home to be 
nagged about Marie. The artist friend, 
Vivian Vold, whom Mother adopted for four 
months, helped for a while to dampen the 
recriminations Marie. Then Mother 
decided I stayed out too late with Vivian. 
Then Vivian moved into a flat, and Mother 
began throwing my meals at me. “Hell hath 
no fury,” She never talked. She would 
not ride in the car. Whenever she broke 
silence at all it was to call Vivian a whore, 
prostitute, rat, etc., and immediately bring 
in Grace and Marie. 

And this has April 
Mother sometimes switches to threats. 
Meantime I am worried about my job which 
seems shaky, and my life which seems futile. 

Meantime I nothing with 
Mother who will not talk—nor go anywhere 


summer | 


about 


etc. 


lasted since first. 


can discuss 
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with me. Every attempt boils down to 


1 


horribie scene, in which my various 
debauches the 


I wish Mother would go to Canad, 


se€Xua 


are described in 


minu 
details. 
to see her sister and friends for a couple 
months. It would give each of us a res 


But she won’t even discuss such a thing 


Then other times I go to work. There | 
am the assistant to the General Manager 
Politics are trying to oust him. If he leay 


I have no job. 

If anything except the passage of tin 
were being accomplished, I would not object 
But I get nowhere, have no fun, do nothing 
live in struggle of preserving enough sanity 
to continue supporting Mother and me, and 
trying to think out a means of living. 

If you have a thought about all this, you 
need not fear telling it. The disapproval of 
anyone elise would seem like praise after my 
last couple of years—and anyway I hold n 
thesis of virtue! 


Ross 


N.Y.C. Aug. 12/29 


My dearest Girl: 

Well, isn’t that fine about your hair? ['n 
so glad you’ve head it done, altho’ I must 
say that I am old-fashioned enough to admire 
Sull it wi 
be a change and you’ve wanted to have it 
that way for a long time, and if you becom 
tired of the short way, or find it a trouble 
you can, of course, let it grow again. 

I am too unhappy to write a decent let 
ter—everything is Ross lost hi 
position on July 15, he says because of “re 


long hair rather than the bob. 


wrong. 


organization”—but—Goodness knows. An} 
way, he lost it. Did I tell you that he has 
had the prostitute-woman in an ap’t near us 
He has practically lived wit! 
Well, now they are 
They have 
been gone two weeks—I am quite alone. 

Sometimes I think that Ross is mental! 
unbalanced. There is no reason 
cannot marry the creature if he is fond of 
her, and if he is not fond of her why act this 
way? He is spending most of his money on 
her, even tho’ out of employment—buy 
silks, etc. 


since May 1? 
her all the time since. 
away some place on a vacation. 


why he 
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1 | when he 


Maybe something will happen 
back—I suppose he will come back, 
of his things are het In the mean 


getting up at 4 am staring like a 


1 at tl hues of early dawn” 


~roseate 
, in between the great buildings—I 


out for a walk at 6. Something 

t happen. Someone will put a bullet in 

R or he will murder the chip, or she will 

der him, it is all so wicked and wrong. 
Why does he do it? Jenny 


N.Y.C. Sept. 10/29 


My dearest Boy and Girl: 


When Ross returned from the Cape after 


his 3 weeks there with his latest “chip,” he 


suffered from an infected ear. The Drs 


said “too much sea bathing.” It became 
worse and worse; then a specialist said he 
must enter a Hospital at once and undergo 





an operation He was operated on last 


found a large mastoid on the 
ear, and an abscess on the outer cover 
of the brain. It was a very important, 
d dangerous operation. They now say that 
the al scess 


drains properly he will be ok 


1 reasonable time, a month or so; but if 


grows again, or another forms, they “can 
inswer for the result.” He has two 
Doctors in constant attendance, and has every 


The “Chip” is there—morning, noon and 
ight. She is entered in the ofc. as being “in 
case.” I am nobody at all. 
Drs. that he 


Idn’t explain the case to everyone, and 


rge of the 
When one of the told me 
anything I wanted to know about it I must 
find out frem “the young woman in charge” 
I nearly died. Ross assures me that he zs not 
rried, but it is quite evident that he wants 
the Chip to do everything for him, and that 
/ must be ignored. I do not recognize the 
Chip when there, but turn and walk out, and 
Ross seems to think that is as it should be. 
I may be able to arrange to leave this 
ouse after Oct. 1—the lease will be expired 
I mean to leave Ross—he has gone too 
ar—I would rather be dead than live in this 


way— But I will let you know. 


Ross is doing very well so far. 


Jenny 


Lerrers From JENNY 





My dearest Girl: 
When 


strongly 


was 


move I 


making this latest 


tempted to go to your town and 
Of course with the main object 
Donald 
r me to drop in on 
Master 


Donald grow up, and I would not go often 


settle there. 


of being near Glenn, and you—it 


would be wonderful f 


you once in while, and to watch 


enough to be a nuisance or a drag—but | 
believe that if I left N.Y. this time Ross 
would not send me any money, and that 


be a fair deal. 


would not I am not holding 
Ross up, but I intend to compel him by law, 
if need be, to at least contribute to my 
support. 

I love Manhattan—have 


am on 79th Street and the Museum is on 


always loved it. I 


86th, so it’s only a step away thro’ the Park. 
Then the Museum of Natural History is on 
77th St. almost across the street to the left 
I am proud of the house, and the men in 
(am foolish that 
of the place, 
ful air, th: 

Yes, 
affair. 
wecks, but is still in the Dr.’s hands. 


livery way) the cleanliness 


the glorious view—the wonder 
hot water—fine. 
Ross’s operation was quite a serious 
He was in the Hospital for about 2 
He has 
not yet found employment, and is not likely 
to, so long as his head is bandaged. 
Conditions in regard to his Chip had be 
come unbearable for me—I could not stand 
any more of it—he has gone to live with her, 
but that is nothing new, as he has been living 
with her practically all his waking hours, 
and half the night, since he rented the apart 
ment for her last May. 


My best love always. 


Jenny 
N.Y.C. Oct. 14/29 
Dear Isabel: 
Ross called to ! last week he is still 
in the Dr.’s hand He looks very poorly. 


I invited him to return next day and have 


luncheon with me, and he did—I bought a 
half chicken (roasted) potato salad, red cur 
rant jelly, french rolls, coffee. It was a swell 


luncheon, and he seemed to enjoy it. You 


know, dear Isabel, the way to bring Ross to 








ANONYMOUS 


his senses is to give him what he wants and 
then leave him alone. 

I wish now that I had left him last May 
when he moved the Chip to the Bronx. But 
even if he marries her now (she may force 
him into it) he will not remain with her 
long. And that is where 7 come in, and why 
I invited him to luncheon—so that he may 
not be quite alone until he finds a new chip. 
Right well I know that he hasn’t a bit of use 
for me—is ashamed of me, and despises me, 
but still the tie of blood is there, and I cannot 
believe that he is altogether insensible to it. 

Jenny 


N.Y.C. Nov. 6/29 
My dearest: 

You must try and be patient with me for 
writing so often and so much—it is quite an 
imposition—but I am in great trouble, and 
alone. 

First about Ross:—On hearing that he is 
that woman, and eating her 
bread—lying in bed while she 
hustles out to work—I was in despair. Of 


living with 
mornings 


course anyone (except Ross) could see why 
she does it. She must cajole him into a mar- 
riage ceremony—merely to protect herself— 
and then—well! then she will tell him what 
she thinks of him (and who could blame 
her), just as his first wife did. She gains 
any benefit that is in the dirty business—he 


loses. 


I lay awake the greater part of 3 nights 
making a thousand plans, and rejecting thea 
I would save him if I could. 

Then yesterday at 3 am it came to meg 
plan. My plan is this—Ross acknowledged 
that he would not marry the chip at this 
time only that he is under a financial objj 
gation to her, and feels that he owes her a 
marriage ceremony. I say, all right, marry 
her, but not now. Today he has nothing at 
all to offer her. Leave her but announce to 
her Father and friends that she is his fiancee, 
and that he is going away to make a home 
for her. Then go, get a job—get himself in 
good physical condition, insure his life for 
her—have some money ahead, and then say 
“now here’s the home I have made for you 
and return to N.Y. and marry her. By that 
time all bills are paid. 

I will provide the money—I will pay his 
expenses to any one of those cities and give 
him $150 or $200 to start. In the meantime 
he is not to trouble about me at all—I'll get 
a job and get along somehow, and be glad 
to do it. 

Lady M. 


Telegram received November 8, 1929. 


ROSS DIED IN RELAPSE. CAN YOU 


COME? JGM 
Glenn went to New York. 


To be continued. 
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2 home PROBLEM quency-ranks of the words on the one hand, 

aself in x studying the genetic relationships of and their chronological ranks on the other. 

life Jor | nguage, it 1s a common practice of DATA 

1eN say mparative philology to assume that such 

mT you entities as the numerals, pronouns, and For the purpose of illustrating the above 

By that ; ; of the language, represent its method of correlating, as well ‘as for the sake 
haic “back-bone” or “core.” For Of testing what we might call the age-fre 

pay his though new, or nascent, words are adopted #ency correlation in question, we shall pre 

ad give into the language, and although old, or sent in Figure 1 four sets of data, A, B, C, 


and D, that refer to R. C. Eldridge’s fre 


-antime it, words are dropped out, this 
quency list (1) of 6002 different words as 


T'll get rcl back-bone” or “core” has a con 
be glad | servatism that seems to preserve it relatively they occur in samples of American news 
through the generations, even though  P@Pers totalling 43,989 running words, and 
ly M ts phonetic elements may undergo phonetic ranked in the order of their decreasing fre 
quency. But before inspecting these sets of 

. ‘ 9 ate > hrieflu . 4 ‘ ce etene 
, 1920, Now it so happens that this “back-bone data, let us briefly outline the various steps 
eae ore” consists, almost without exception, that were undertaken in order to obtain 
NY YOL them. 


relatively most frequently used words 
The first step was to look up in the dic 


language. Therefore the suspicion 
1s to whether there is a general posi tionary the approximate date of adoption of 


»e ‘ > » ty 1 The v 
relation between what we may call ¢ach of the words of the list he rough 


irative age of a word in a vocabu chronological classes used were the familiar 
relative frequency of its ones: Old English, Middle English, and the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries. In respect to this 
METHODOLOGY classification the dictionary’s decision was 


r In / : § 1ological infor 
existence of such a correlation would ™ il. And, while thi yng “ S ifo 
:; ation w: “ing gained, a tabulation was 
t to study in a language for which ™#U0n was being gainec oe 


Isc ade the cultural origins of the 
dictionary that gives the known 7° made of the cultu ~—_ 


words in question (e¢.g., Germanic, Scandi 


origin of words, as well as the time ; 
navian, Romance, etc.). Words for which 


idoption into the language. Once 
rical information is available, the relevant information was lacking were sta 
teps in studying the correlation tistically negligible and are ignored in the 

of a word and the relative Present study. 


of its occurrence are simple. 1 For 
20 


this purpose the Shorter English Die 
t, we need only to make a rank tionary, 2 vols., Oxford, 1933, was used, with 
distribution of the words in size occasional reference to the New English Du 
tionary. The checking of the period of adoption 
and the origin of the words was kindly under 
taken by Dr. Nai-Tung Ting, who was then a 
iny correlation between the fre student of English in my course in philology 


amples of the language in question. 
econdly, we need to note whether 
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The second step was to plot the data for continuing to the right, were plotted the fre 
their readier study. The method adopted, as quencies from 9 through 1—that is, the 
illustrated in Chart A of Figure 1 (herein- number of different words that occurred 9 
after 14), was to plot on the abscissa from times, 8 times, and so on, in Eldridge’s 
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Fic. 1. THe CHRONOLOGICAL AND CULTURAL STRATA OF THE ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


(According to the word-frequency list of R. C. Eldridge) 


left to right the ranks of the words in the samples. The number of different words in 
order of their decreasing frequency and in each class are noted at the top of its column. 
units of successive hundreds from the first For each of the above classes I then plotted, 
through the five-hundredth (actually the four in percentages of the class-membership and 
hundred ninety-ninth) most frequent words, starting from the bottom, the proportion of 
which include all words that occurred 10 or words from Old English (black), from 
more times in the samples. From then on, Middle English (white), and from the vari- 
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successive centuries as indicated at the 


of Figure 14 (e.g., 88 per cent of the 
frst hundred words are Old English). 

An inspection of the data of 14 reveals 
unmistakably that the proportion of older 
words increases with the frequency while 
In short, 
a positive correlation between rela- 


that of the newer ones decreases. 
tive age and relative frequency. 


The next the 2904 
different words that occurred only once and 


step was to examine 


for which information was available, in order 


whether there was any correlation 


to sec 
hetween size and age. In 1B these data are 
presented with the number of syllables from 
1 through 6 plotted on the abscissa, while 
the ordinate is the same as that used in 1A. 
An inspection of the data of 1B discloses an 
between and 


unmistakable correlation 


size in the sense that, within a given fre- 


age 


quency class, the relatively older elements are 
the relatively shorter. 

Hence, in sum, we have found not only a 
direct relationship between relative age and 
relative frequency, but also an inverse rela- 
tionship between relative age and relative 
size in words of the same frequency. 

Of course, once we have the positive cor- 
relation of 14 between relative age and rela- 
tive frequency, we could guess that there 
would be the inverse relationship of 1B 
between relative age and relative size, since 
we know from earlier studies (4, pp. 20-39) 
that there is an inverse relationship between 
relative frequency and relative size. 

But before discussing 
further, let us present in a corresponding 


these correlations 
manner in 1C and 1D respectively the infor- 
mation on the cultural (1.e., Ger- 
manic, Scandinavian, Romance, Latin, and 
others) both in respect to rank-frequency in 
1C, and in respect to the number of syllables 
of words of single occurrence in 1D. Here 
again we find that the preponderant cultural 
influences to which our own culture has been 


source 


subject throughout the centuries have left 
their direct age-frequency influences as well 
as their inverse age-size influences. 

Or, differently expressed, a speech vocabu- 
lary seems to be both chronologically and 
culturally stratified in respect to alien cul- 


tures with which 


in contact, 


it has come 
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according to the above age-frequency and 
age-size criteria. 

Yet let us go further. For if we again 


inspect the data of 14 we note that by and 


large there is a “hollow curve” separating 
the Old English from the Middle English 
This “hollow curve” 


gives a clue to a regularity which we shall 


and later sections. 
find important, since with the Eldridge idea 
in particular (4, p. 44) and with speech data 
in general, there is an inverse relationship 
between a word’s r-rank and its f-frequency, 
in the f?=—C. May we then 
suspect that a similar relationship attaches to 


sense of r 


a cultural-chronological stratum, so that when 
we plot, say, the rank-frequency distribution 
of Old English words we find the above 
equation? 

Although the Eldridge vocabulary could 
and does answer this question positively, let 
us ask it of a totally different language, such 
as Pennsylwanisch (Pennsylvania German), 
where we know that during recent historical 
a Low German has been ex- 
unbroken cultural 
influence after having severed its original 


times dialect 


posed to an American 
Low German connections. 

The question in relation to Pennsylwanisch 
could consist of the following parts. In the 
first place, A, we should make a rank-fre 
quency study of the different words in a 
sizeable sample of Pennsylwanisch; this we 
should plot on a doubly logarithmic grid in 
order to note whether the resulting distribu- 
Then, B, 


we should remove the American loan-words 


tion approximates a straight line. 


in the samples and make a rank-frequency 
study of these, which would be similarly 
plotted. age-frequency 
hypothesis, these B American loan-words that 


According to our 
were borrowed quite recently into the lan- 
guage will also make a straight line of their 
own, but with a lesser slope than that of A, 
because there will be ever fewer of them as 
their frequency increases. And if an actual 
sample of Pennsylwanisch reveals the above— 
and B, but a 
steeper slope for A—then we may say that 


a rectilinearity for both A 


the frequency of words of a given chrono- 
logical-cultural stratum in a vocabulary will 
be proportionate to a fractional power. of 
their rank. 
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Let us now turn to an actual test of data 
for Pennsylwanisch? in Figure 2, in which 
are plotted, A, in continuous line, the rank- 
frequency distribution of Pennsylwanisch 
including American loan-words, and, B, in 
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on the ordinate). Here we note that both 
curves are for the most part linear, with the 
slope of the A-curve steeper than that of the 
B-curve, as expected. 
is confirmed. 


Hence our hypothesis 
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PENNSYLWANISCH, OR “PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN” 


A: the rank-frequency distribution of Pennsylwanisch, including American words; 
B: the rank-frequency distribution of American words; C: the number-frequency 
relationship of A; and D: the number-frequency relationship of B 


broken line the rank-frequency distribution 
of the American loan-words alone (with 
rank plotted logarithmically on the abscissa 
and with frequency plotted logarithmically 


2] here express my gratitude to the Milton 
Fund at Harvard University for a small grant that 
made this investigation possible, and also to 
Dr. Albert F. Buffington, an authority on 
Pennsylwanisch, for making this and related 
statistical analyses. The present data refer to 
20,000 running words from Thomas Harter, 
Boonastiel, Palmyra, Pa., 1928. 





It might be objected, of course, that the 
upper portion of the A-curve for the dozen 
or so most frequent words exhibits a slight 
downward concavity with the result that the 
entire line is not straight. Yet as a point of 
fact this downward concavity at the top, far 
from invalidating the general straightness of 
the line, is to be expected in the rank-fre- 
quency distributions of informal and col- 
loquial language, such as that of the samples 
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nnsylwanisch selected (2, pp. 839-840). 

S for this slight downward concavity at 
Curve A is linear. 

in order to emphasize the linearity 

ttom part of the A- and B-curves, 

ct in C and D the n-number of 

words or like frequency of occur 

all words that occur 10 or fewer 

{ and B respectively. If the bottom 

f A and B are linear, then C and 

) will be linear for mathematical reasons set 

where (2), and vice versa. The 

C represent the number of Pennsyl 

words (including American loan- 

frequency from 1 to 10; the circles 

D represent the American words of the 

e frequency-classes. The lines in ques 

» drawn by eye to connect the upper 

wer points in order to emphasize their 

relationship. The linearity of C and 

D attest to the linearity of the lower portions 

ind B 

on with that of C 


from the nature of the equations (3). 


The lesser slope of D, in com 


follows mathemati 


Other data, such as those for the Latin 
Old High German of Notker, 
These addi- 


ds in the 
re similar to Pennsylwanish. 
tional data will be presented in my forth 
ing book, The Princ iple of Least Effort, 
where there will also be a discussion of the 


historical cultural strata involved. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Obviously this observation of the age-fre 
quency correlation may be of considerable 
value from several points of view. 

In the first place, the correlation may be 
able to shed light on prehistorical cultural 

tacts, and hence be of value to cultural 
anthropology and historical philology. Limi- 
tations of space prevent the inclusion here of 
my own studies of the Indo-European and 
Germanic strata of Gothic 
presented in full, together with other rele- 
vant data, in The Principle of Least Effort. 

In the second place, the above correlation 
points unmistakably to the existence of a 

ychological inertia, in the sense that in a 
population of acts, the resistance to innova 
tion in the forms and functions of acts 


which will be 


4. Zier, G. K 
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increases in proportion to power of the 


This 


resistance will be discussed theoretically in 


relative frequency of the affected acts 


the above mentioned book where the attempt 
will be made to show that this principle of 
psychological inertia is of general validity also 
for non-linguistic action 

In the third place, there is the question ol 
the manner whereby words are both adopted 
into a language and dropped from _ it. 
According to the data on the words of single 


occurrence in Eldridge’s frequency list as set 


forth in 1B, the new or nascent words work 
their way up the frequency scale while the 
their way 


old and senescent words work 


down and out—as a general tendency. In 
short, a new word is not suddenly adopted 
in full usage; neither is an old word sud 
denly dropped. Instead a new word “works 
its way” slowly into a more general usage, 
while an old word “works its way” out. At 
least that it what our data suggest. For a 
cultural analogy that may be considerably 
more than an analogy, let us remember that 
automobiles were not suddenly adopted and 
horses dropped; instead, automobiles grad 
ually increased their frequency while that of 
In the case of words, small 


size and low frequency of usage may be a 


he orses dec lined. 


sign both of age and of senescence 
And so it 
there has been a cultural contact between 


happens that centuries after 


foreign peoples, their languages perpetuate 
evidence of the same. It is not inconceivable 
that what we have observed for the phylog 
eny of the linguistic class of cultural reactions 
may also apply to the individual personality, 
in the sense that it too is stratified according 
to the chronology of its experiences. 
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BASIC PERSONALITY STRUCTURE AND THE SUBGROUP 


BY ALVIN W. GOULDNER 


Citizens’ Social Research Council, New York 


wn two pathfinding books, The Individual 
| and His Society and The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society,? Abram Kardiner and 
Ralph Linton undertake an analysis of the 
interrelations between personality and cul 
ture, using as their key concept the “basic 
personality structure.” The basic personality 
structure is not, as the authors make exceed- 
ingly clear, identical with an individual's 
total personality. Instead, it 
only to several aspects of it, namely, “the 
in different phraseol- 


which 


corresponds 


projective systems or, 


ogy, the value attitude are 


basic to the individual’s personality config, 
8 These systems are, presumably, 


systems 


uration.” 
reflected or operative in folklore, myths, and 
religious or other ideologies. 
Kardiner and Linton 
late that early experiences have a lasting 
influence on the individual's personality, and 
particularly the development of his projective 
systems, they are quite logically preoccupied 
with child-rearing techniques. These, it is 
further assumed, “are culturally patterned 
and will tend to be similar, although never 
identical, for within the 
* But is this assumption about the 
“similarity” of child-rearing techniques in a 
single society an adequate one, and, if not, 
what inferences drawn about the 
functioning of the basic personality structure? 


Inasmuch as postu- 


various families 


society.” 


may be 
In preliterate societies, such as those which 
at the center of Kardiner and 
Linton’s attention, ciass stratification is but 
little developed. Consequently, child-rearing 
techniques may, indeed, be fundamentally 


have been 


similar among most families in such a cul- 


1 New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. 
2 With the collaboration of Cora Du Bois and 
James West. New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1945. 
8 Ibid., p. viii. 
* Tbid., p. vii. 
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ture. In our own society, however, not only 
do we have class cleavages, but interwoven 
caste-like 


therefore, at 


about these are and ethnic sul 


least open to 


groups. It 1s, 
question whether a homogeneous child-rear 
ing situation exists in our culture. 

Study of the child-raising techniques pra 
ticed by the several American social classes, 
little that 
are different in respects that are significant 


though advanced, suggests they 
even for the psychoanalytic research worker 
The breast-feeding habits of mothers who 
are impelled to work for a livelihood should 
seem necessarily at variance with those of 
the 
ber of these working mothers is by no means 


middle-class mothers. Moreover, num 
as insignificant as might be inferred from 
the formal American creed. Even in prewar 
America of 1930, 15 per cent of the Negro 
and white families in Richmond, Virginia, 
for example, with children less than ten 
years old, had their homernakers at work.’ 
The greater disorganization among Negro 
families, or the relatively more significant 
role of the women in Negro families,® seems 
another likely source of relevant differences 
in child-rearing practices in American society 

Religious differences in American life also 
dispose to variant family and child-raising 
patterns, particularly in regard to the vital 
sphere of attitudes toward authority. As 


Warner and Srole note about Catholicism: 


= the Catholic Church is a _ powerful 
buttress to the family structure. Through the 
subordination of the child to the church, his sub 
ordination to the parent is kept almost inviolate 
Not only has the child an important place in the 

5 Pidgeon, E. P., & Mettert, M. T. Employed 
women and family support. Washington, D. C.: 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, 
1939. 

® See, e.g., Frazier, E. 
family in the United States. 
of Chicago Press, 1939. 


Franklin, The Negro 
Chicago: University 
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rative analyses of urban and rural 
habits reveal persisting and 
al differences. In a recent Psychological 
atterns of Parent Behavior,” 


out that “children are an 


the cultural pattern of the 
(and) do not cause the 
of the farm life that they 


in families.” ® Since farm children 


irce of labor (the labor of children 
Plainvill a rural community, says 
West, came valuable when they 
ut nine years old . . .”),® and 
yf the reasons mentioned above, child 
n in farm homes is less likely” ?° 

n urban ones 
W ns that, unlike a considerable 
yn of urban children, almost all 
tants in Plainville are solely breast 
The cultural conditions of the clock 
-d reg n, so characteristic of the 
unt, are the bottle and formulae 
in their absence, writes West, “the 
ige (Plainville) baby is nursed whenever 
ints food, sleeps in bed with its mother, 


the r 


night.” 


al affe: 


nother’s breast at will dur 


Quite naturally, the 
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patterns prevailing among our society's sub 


groups. When and if this demonstrates their 
similarity, it will then be feasible to discuss 
the possibility that most members of our 
society derive certain common personality 
characteristics from fhis source. 

Should such research indicate that the 
child-rearing patterns in our society manifest 
important differences, then the basic person 
ality structure seems incapable of function 
ing in the rather simplified manner which 
Kardiner and Linton describe. For example, 
in a society, says Kardiner, “changes are 
predicated by the needs created in the basic 
personality.” Linton, in his prefatory elabo 
ration of this view, writes, innovations 
which are congenial to the personality are 
accepted and incorporated into the society's 
culture much more readily than those which 


are uncongenial.” 





If the research suggested 
several distinctive patterns of child-rearing in 
our culture, then, even in terms of the 
theoretical system erected by Kardiner and 
Linton, the BPS would seem incapable of 
performing in the direct censor-like way 
indicated above Variant and _ distinctive 
personality structures should, in terms of the 
Kardiner-Linton hypothesis, tend to cluster 
among those secial groups whose variant 
family constellations have fostered them 
The latter are not simply distributed through 
out the social structure at random inasmuch 
as they are interrelated with and determined 
y the common institutional relationships 


haracterizing the different 


In a cla society, such as our own, social 
power—ol manifestation of which is the 
capacity to initiate and carry through cul 
tural innovation—is not evenly distributed 
among the several social classes, our formal 
reed notwithstanding. One cannot, there 
fore, simply speak of the ready cultural incor 


poration of “innovations which ar ongenial 


to the personality.” Rather, the type of 
personality characteristic of the different 
social classes (a concept implied, but specif 


cally re} ted, in the work of Kardiner and 


Linten) must be specified. Innovations con 
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genial to the personality types characteristic 
of the dominant social class will, because of 
command, tend 
On 


other hand, innovations only consonant with 


power they 


} 


the social can 


toward the most ready acceptance. the 
the distinctive personaliy types of the sub 
ordinate social class will tend to-be the most 
bitterly resisted. 

Kardiner’s tendency to gloss over many 
vital differences in our child-rearing patterns 
is probably related to the traditional con- 
ceptual procedures of psychoanalytic theory. 
Having uncovered the role of infantile ex 
psychopatho 


periences in the etiology of 


logical disorders, psychoanalysts patiently 
commenced to unravel the influences of the 
family situation. They became practiced in 
analyzing family structure as a causal agent; 
quite understandably, however, they have 
not been equally skilled in interpreting the 
family as effect, as a social product. 

In general, Kardiner fails to give full 
weight to the role of social groups other 
than the family. In fact, he tends to bypass 
the social group in favor of “interpersonal” 
An example of this is his enquiry 
into the conditions of social stability. This, 


the integrative 


analysis. 


he writes, exists when 
systems of the individual are consistent with 
play in 
factors which 


the role he must subsequently 


society.” 1% Similarly, 
make for (social) stability are those which 
promote a high degree of harmony in inter- 
personal relationships and a minimum of 
discord.” 14 

Kardiner does not, however, question 
whether for all 


purposes and among all groups leads to social 


inter-individual harmony 


stability. Moreover, there are many histori- 


cal instances where interpersonal harmony 


18 Ibid., p. 4 
14 Ibid., p. 4 
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within conflict groups (or intra-class 

darity) is precisely the necessary condit 
for profound conflicts of a kind that 
viously disrupt social stability. 

What, after all, are the symptoms of 
temporary social instability? Some of the 
are: recurring wars and economic cris¢ 
imminence of Fascist coups; unemployn 
race riots, and the 


growing tide of ant 


Semitism. Though these phenomena 
without doubt, reflected in interperson 
relationships, it is altogether another matte; 
to claim that they are ultimately explicable 
in such terms (or to say as Kardiner do 
that ours’ is a highly unstable culture 
the 


which each individual lives.’”’)*5 


owing to enormous anxieties unde: 
Kardiner’s effort to interpret social change 
or instability in terms of interpersonal r 
tions, inter-individual harmony or discord 
presumes that there is no such thing as 
social level of integration. A 
while not “apart” from the psychologica 
level, is at least conceptually separable fro 


it. Social phenomena cannot be reduced t 


level whic! 


psychological for much the same reason that 
a reduction of psychological to physiological 
is scientifically not permissible: namely, the 
distinguishing or unique characteristics of 
the former are eliminated.*® 

One inference which may be drawn fron 
Kardiner’s work, and which seems note 
worthy, is that it is just as imperative for 
psychologists to ,be aware of their premises 
regarding the social structure as it is for 
sociologists to know the psychological 
assumptions they are employing. 
Kardiner discovered society for psychoanal; 


sis; he has yet to explore the social subgroup 


In a sense, 


15 [bid., p. 445. 

16 For an elaboration of this point of view see 
Novikoff, A. B. The concept of integrative levels 
and biology. Science, 1945, 101, 209-215. 
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Masserman 
W. 


wk undertakes a radical simplih 


theory of behavior Its author 


that the time is ripe to draw into a 


prehensive “organon of behavior” 


y concepts and theories built up in 


i of time by psy hiatrists, psycho 


psychoanalysts, physiologists, re 


} 


behaviorist: ind plain 


t Already 
ty of his researches, which extend all 


just 
known for the 


from the hypothalamus through 


the thematic 
felt 
than other scholars the desperate need 


neuroses te apperception 


has undoubtedly more 


even 


others who rove 


vidual behavior, he has sensed that 


yn body of principles might emerge 


findings could be reduced to a sort of 
This book is an 


tual Basic English. 


pt to achieve that drastic reduction 


resent work is part of a larger 


taking: 1t 1s to be followed shortly by 


inion text to be called Practice of 
Psych The 


pics more comm nly 


future volume 





asso 
with a textbook of psychiatry, such as 


of examination, descriptions of 


I 
yndromes, and the rationale of treat 


ill drawn into a new synthesis, how 


theory of behavior elaborated in 
nt book 
orking-out of 


two 


basic theory is 
(1) a 


n of existing theories of behavior, 


the 


hed in steps: critical 


an attempt to “re-formulate and 


into a biodynami& 


theories 
n of behav ior.” 


these 
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The first part—the critical exposition 


serves the dual purpose of familiarizing the 


student reader with current ideas in psy 


showing what the author 


thinks of these ideas 


chiatry and of 
Masserman’s extremely 
condensed and sometimes complicated style 


make hard 


piece of work for the average student reader, 


of writing will this section a 


but the well-chosen, illuminating brief case 


histories will generally the day for 


save 


clarity. Although contributions from every 


source are described, including studies of 


constitution and heredity, few of them with 
stand the strokes of the author's critical 
broadsword. The surviving residue of 
acceptable concepts turns out to be derived 
chiefly from psychoanalysis. It is the real 


gold of psychoanalysis, however, washed free 
from the more picturesque and fanciful con 
that 
thinkers. 


the libido and the threefold structure of pet 


ceptualizations have antagonized so 


many strict The development of 


onality are salvaged in a simplified form, 


but the point of strongest emphasis is tl 
dynamics of adaptation: the maintenance of 


“internal balances and external adaptations” 


by mechanisms or dynamisms of defense. In 
describing these dynamisms, normal, neuroti 
genic, and psychotic, Masserman contrives to 


review in brief compass many of the leading 
insights of contemporary dynamic psychology 

The s¢ ynd part of th book “bi dy 
namics of normal al behavior” 


and abnorm 


presents the author’s attempt at constructive 
synthesis. The term “biodynamic” is adopted 
as “the most meaningful designation for a 
biologi iully oriented and 
of be 


comprehensive or 


dynamic formula 


tion In order to qualify as a 
a theory, 


It must 


ganon ol behavior 
ral criteria. 
| ] 


DIolog!1 


, Must meet sev 


be “firmly rooted in observation” 


es tabli he d 


it must be holisti 


and “compatible with biologic 


principles” ; in approach; 


it must cover the “whole range of behavior 
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man.” Masserman’s holistic 


cats are of value in meet 


from ameba to 
experiments with 
ing these criteria; the rapid alternation of 
cat case histories and clinical case histories 
is one of the brilliant features of the book. 
A theory of behavior must further be broad 
enough to include the variations produced by 


pharmacologic, 


“physical, and _ pathologic 


must 


influences”; it be group-oriented to 


include organismic interaction; and it must 
be pragmatic to the extent of furnishing a 
various influ 
encing This is admittedly a tall 


order, but one from which the author does 


rationale for the methods of 


behavior. 


not shrink. 


The theory itself takes the form of four 


principles, each followed by a number of 
specific corollaries. 


then, the 


In_ briefest 
these: 


1. Principle of Motivation. Behavior is basically 
iologic needs of the organism 


statement, principles are 


actuated by the phy 


and is directed toward the satisfaction of those 
ne ds 

2. Principle of Experiential Interpretation and 
Adaptation. Behavior is contingent upon, and 
adaptive to, the organism’s interpretations of its 


total milieu, as based on its capacities and pre- 

vious experiences 

Substitution 
and frag 


frustrated 


and 
viated 


Principle of Deviation 


Behavior patterns become dé 
mented under stress, and when further 
satisfactions. 
When in a given 
into con- 
consum- 


tend substitutive 
4. Principle of Conflict 
more motivations 


toward 
milieu two or come 
flict in the sense that their 
matory patterns become incompatible, kinetic ten- 


accustomed 


behavior becomes 


erratic, and | 


ion (anxiety) mounts and 
hesitant, 


(neurotic) or eXcessiv y st 


oorly adaptive 


mbolic and 


vacillating, 
ibstitutive, $} 


regressiv ) 


This ! 
principles are otf course, 
The first 


motivation. The 


The 


stated. 


certainly a drastic reduction. 
: broadly 
is intended to include the facts of 
second allows for the facts 
of learning, including the complications and 
simplifications introduced by language. The 
third contains all the backing-up and spilling 
over of behavior that occurs when straight 
is blocked, and 
symptom-formation as 
The fourth gives a 
conditions and 
What about 


Is it precise 


need satisfaction thus em- 


braces the facts of 
well as sublimation. 
place for the 


forces involved in breakdown. 


precipitating 


the specificity of this theory? 
enough, or can it be precise enough, to func- 


tion as more than a series of likely genera} 
zations? A comprehensive theory must be 
capable of casting its rational net over all the 
known facts of behavior. 

In order to achieve greater specificity Mas 
serman adds four or five corollaries to each 
principle. Here, for example, are three of 
the corollaries to the principle of motivation 


needs 
vival in apparent contravention to that of t 

vidual; (4) behavior patterns may persist 
function of after the 
inal, direct 
abeyance; (5) socially adaptive patterns often r 
resent complexly contingent expressions of 1 
tively simple needs. 


(2) “physiologic” may serve race 


biologic 


organization 


physiologic determinants are 


These corollaries serve to capture for the 


1 


principle of motivation three classes of be 


havior that are not obvious expressions of 


physiologic needs. The principle of substi 


tution requires these elucidations, among 


others: 


ificult of attainn 


3) when end-goals are « 


energy is directed toward proximate or subsidia 
goals; (4) in circumstances of frustration, 
satisfactions may serve symbolically in lieu of 


total consummiatory patterns; (5) under such 


cumstances conative energies may also be deviat 
into substitutive aggressivity 
not, of course, tight 


These statements are 


deductions of the sort encountered in mathe 
They should be judged rather as 


j 


matics. 


egitimate inferences serving to specify 


increase the covering capacity of the f 
main principles. Biodynamic theory gi 
promise in this way of being able to su 
sume and clarify many facts. 

Masserman has set for his theory a hig 


pragmatic standard. He demands that 


change our thinking about the known fact 


and jncrease our power of prediction and 
control. The crucial proving ground i 
be psychotherapy; the crucial test will be t 


power of the theory to reorganize creatively 


the facts of therapy. In view of the brilliant 


, for 


reorganization of the facts of sympton 
mation under the principles ot substituti 


and conflict, we are entitled to be hopef 


about the outcome of this greater test. B 
we must await the second volum« Her 
there is but a foretaste in the section (pj 
132-150) which describes “basic proced 


as they have been found to influen 





a 








generali 
must be 


er all the 


city Mas 
; to each 
three 


tivation 


ssions ol 


rse, tight 
n mathe 
rather 


wn ta 
tion 
ind is t 


ill be t 


creau \ 








course of experimental neuroses in 


ils. with only a brief comparison to 


procedures used in the clinical treat 


f patients.” The gap between therapy 


its and therapy with human patients 


large enough so that we should not 


pragmatic value of biodynami 


vy from this volume alone. 


Does the theory qualify as a “comprehen 
rganon of behavior”’—even a tentative 
[here seems to be some confusion on 


nt. The title limits the discussion to 


sychiatry and promises an inte 


ipproach only to abnormal and 


sychology, not to psychology as a 


However, in the opening sentence 
try is astonishingly defined as “the 
of human behavior” and this seems 


ry the implication that a comprehensive 


iatric theory is equivalent to a com 


sive organon of behavior. In actuality, 


odynamic theory is silent on the 


organi 
disorders and even on the “biologic organi 
tion” that creeps into the fourth corollary 
Principle 1. 

f things it is somewhat too psychiatry 


g 
Like 


And on the psychological 


tered to qualify as comprehensive. 


Freudian ancestor it offers nothing to 


nt for constructive human endeavor 


xcept the barren concepts of adaptation 


1 sublimation. The rev would 


iewer 
rize it as a modernized, simplified, 


experimentally enriched Freudian theory of 


havior, an important contribution to a 

mic psychology, but something less than 
prehensive organon. 

he main exposition about two 

thirds of the book. 


the 


occupies 
Four appendices deal 


pectively with following topics: an 


illustrative psychoanalysis of a neurotic 


lit 
mnatity, 


per 
a critical review of psychoanalytic 


nulations about mania and melancholia, 
i atal 


ogue of motion picture films on the 
xperimental work with cats, and a discus- 
. of some principles of group communi- 

n as exemplified in wartime propaganda. 
here follows a glossary of some twelve hun 
psychiatric terms, from ablutomania to 
defined—a 


osadism, and 


uly 


clearly simply 


heroic task which will perform a great 
Words 


adiadokokinesia, hypengyophobia, miso- 


ervice for readers in psychiatry. 
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cainia, and ophidiophilia still unhappily play 
a part in the psychiatrist’s thaumaturgy (this 


word is in the glossary, too), and _ this 


appendix is another welcome step toward 


the simplification of knowledge. 
Rosert W. Wuirtt 
Harvard University 


FREUDIANISM AND THE LITERARY MIND. By 
Frederick J. Hoffman. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1945. 
Pp. vilit 346. 


The central theme of this competent vol 


ume could have appealed much to an Aesop 


who was advanced in entomology. Various 


ant-colonies harbor species of beetles which, 


while taking no special part in the produc 


tive work of the colony, are able to make 


themselves more than acceptable in other 


ways. These favored creatures are not with 


out counterparts among those who provide 


human societies with their aesthetic values. 


In these ant-guest prototypes, wrote W. M. 
Wheeler, 

trichomes surround the 
the 
along the hairs and are 
inordinately fond 
that they cherish the beetle 
them to safety 
to new nests 
The 


ynies and their larvae are 


The 


os openings of 
ngular glands, 


volatile secretions of 
licked off by 
are the ants of 
feed 
the nest is 


aromatic 
which flow 
the ants So 
| secretions 
when 


them, and carry 


when the old 
bettles breed in the col 
often treated 


greater solicitude than the ant larvac 


disturbed or ones hav 


to be abandoned 


with even 


In the second decade of the century, cer 
tain workers in the area of psychopathology 


began to bring home a harvest of ideas 


accepted with special eagerness among these 


aesthetic commensals, and through which 
their literary secretions became the more 
attractive to many of the worker hosts. The 


present book is an account of the manner in 
which this took place; ot how the teachings 
of Freud were assimilated in the world of 


letters, or at least the English-speaking seg 
and of the added literary aroma 


the 


ment of it, 


which these doctrines contributed to 
subseauent 
Dr. Hoffman’s opening chapter is appro 


priately a précis of Freudian doctrine, de 


output. 


signed to orient the reader as to the basic 
concepts from which the literary influences 
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are drawn. A dweller in partibus infidelium 
may only with diffidence criticize it in this 
role, but it does appear well organized for 


the purpose. Here and throughout, how- 


ever, one must recall that the author is 
discussing Freud and direct intellectual 
descendants, no cadet branches; Jung and 


Adler get very little attention, so that there 
is not found a citation of Adler’s conspicuous 
literary prophetess, Phyllis Bottome. Also 
that the author cannot be very familiar with 
parallel thinking elsewhere, or he would 
scarcely, in sketching historically the con- 
mentioned 


Janet 


cept of the Unconscious, have 
von Hartmann, while omitting both 
and Morton Prince. 

This 
influence in two main phases; there are (1) a 
lifting of sex cult of 
irrationalism via the Unconscious. The first 
is sooner disposed of, and is scarcely a lit- 


chapter presents Freud’s literary 


restraints, (2) the 


erary matter, save as it doubtless contributed 
to broadening the vocabulary of this general 
area that is available for literary use—it is 
regrettable that Freud’s estate cannot receive 
a royalty on these accessions. Hoffman is 
more concerned with supposed influence on 
actual sex conduct. This much may be said 
of the Freudian apologia that its doctrine did 
not condone sex license: whatever the precise 
verbal content, there is no doubt that these 
utterances were understood to do so, and any 
reasonably sophisticated person could have 
been expected to know that they would be so 
Hoffman 
considerable; 


understood. apparently regards 


this influence as but various 
other influences had been at work (the dic- 
tum “It’s sex o'clock,” dates back at least to 
1905), and perhaps the Freudian effect was 
mainly to supply rationalizations to those 
who wanted them. If an analyst clinically, 
Freud had more the role of a catalyst socially. 

The 
early in the volume are of course not con- 
allied 


semantic confusions animadverted 


fined to psychoanalysis. From an 
field it is actually suggested that, after the 
fashion of taxonomists, we append the name 
of the author in whose sense we are using 
(Maslow). The year-date could 


But if the biologists, who at 


the term 
also be helpful. 
least are talking about the same concrete 
organism, cannot avoid multiple names for 
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it, what hope is there for a taxonomy of 
abstractions? 

A second, much briefer chapter, sket 
the “Spread of Freud’s Theories” among 
those technically concerned, ¢.g., Putnam. 
grill, Holt in this country, and introduces jt 
to literary circles, as yet primarily for 
impact on the writers personally, rather thar 
Master word 


at this time were unconscious, wish, and se: 


its emergence in their work. 


of these the last two had previous meaning; 
which were largely lost in the Freudian 
A keen 


cult had already noted its tendency to oy 


usage. contemporary critic of the 


play terms with genital or eliminatory con 


notations, so far as to suggest it as an 


“(unconscious?) wish” on the part of the 
founder, a counter-aggression to the histori 
The attention 


value of this practice no doubt facilitated the 


cal role of his culture-group. 


general spread of the doctrines, and fully 
compensated for the semantic looseness whic! 
thinking 
In this sense, Jung’s formulation of 


repelled those of 
habits. 
“libido” was a step toward the right dire 
tion, in which at 


schismatic, Horney, has since moved further 


more precise 


least one other notable 
A dominant theme from 
Freudian influence on the cult of irrationa 
Here again the catalytic role must be 
The events of World War 


led to a general shakeup of values, whict 


now on 


ism. 
considerable. 


has persisted to the present, indeed probabl; 
cushioning the analogous sequelae of World 
War II. In this 


points out, the Freudian teachings offered 


situation, as the author 
both a sanction for “scoffing scientifically and 
wisely” at traditional 
guide, trustworthy or 
exploration of new standards. 


values, as well as a 
otherwise, to the 
The irra 
tionalist viewpoint derived a main support 
Freudian doctrine of the Uncon 
This construct had something 

common with Bleuler’s autism, gave 
sanction to thinking which was agreeably 
There 


from the 
scious. 

and 
freed from “realistic” controls. 
some detail, as elsewhere in the book rich) 
documented, of the symphilic relationshi, 
established with the Greenwich Village o! 
the time. This movement, 
highly individualistic orientation, develope 
for about ten years, when it seems to have 


obviously ci 
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r ungently displaced by the socio 


stresses of the early thirties, in 


the personalism of Freud had to give 
y | .e collectivism of Marx. As one 
ld paraphrase the old German proverb,’ 


Sohald es um den Magen geht 





l} succeeding chay er 1s more of a con 
tribution to the technology of literary criti 
As the theme of the work as a whole 
he influence of Freud on literature, it is 
, proper concern of the author to discuss 
the concept of influence, and to illustrate 
points with Freudian material. To the 
chological reader it will not add particu 


larly to what has preceded, save that it will 


bring out the author's flair for succinct sum 


maries at appropriate points. These, ear- 
marked with their parenthetically numbered 
ections, will repay special scrutiny. One is 
here introduced to the main division of the 
work: examining in detail the writings of 
1 number of novelists, chief among them 
lames Joyce of Ireland, D. H. Lawrence of 

Anderson and Waldo 
Frank of America, Franz Kafka of Czecho 


lovakia, and Thomas Mann of Germany.” 


England, Sherwood 


A large speculative component must be 
iccepted in any assessment of literary influ 


ence (including book reviews): 


O this I have read in a book,” he said, “and that 
was told to me, 

And this I have thought that another man 
thought of a Prince in Muscovy és 


The chapter on Joyce well demonstrates the 
tentialities in such thinking, but Joyce’s 
itus as a prophet of irrationalism is left 
Nor, without predisposition 
f this sort, would he have so reacted to 


Freudian teaching. It must be understood 





that the 


common factor in the whole cult 
of irrationalism in art and letters consists of 
itivities which are atypical, not simply 
lowered thre holds ot 


bonds, but thresholds lowered selectively to 


normal associative 


ibnormal associations (the “O minus,” and 
ontaminations” of Rorschach); call their 


] 


dynamics the unconscious or autism or what 


you will. Sensitivities of this sort are less 


adapted to crude and direct contacts with the 


NS) m den Kragen geht, hort di 


Nervositat auf 
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environment (cf. t A- C- of Kempf) 
As with the guest-beetles of the ant-heap, 


that the 


1 


workers shall find the end-product 
acceptable is the precarious condition of sur 
vival, at least outside a custodial environment 

Again with D. H. Lawrence, it is pointed 
out that his basic literary motifs were laid 
down before he had any effective contact 
with Freudianism, and that these should bs 
regarded as parallels with, 
As better 
befits the irrationalist, he has the common 


independent 


rather than derivations from, it 


anaesthesia to the facts of individual dif 
ference. The sex component appears cruder 
than Freud would have sponsored, and in 
an area so given over to speculation, there 
may be offered a questioning of its full 
univalence. In Sheldonian terms, Lawrence 
is made to look like a cerebrotic trying to 
be viscerotic, and making rather hard work 
of it. 

Kafka seems to make no concerted effort 
to be anything but the former; Hoffman’s 
account suggests a (very) sublimated figure 
of the one-eved man in The Grapes of 
Wrath. IMllustrations of Freudian conceptions 
are well attested in Kafka’s work; but there 
is not the irrationalism of Lawrence or of 
Joyce, and the main influence of psycho 


} 


analysis is that of stimulus to criticism, at a 


level of philosophy rather than of natural 
science. 

Thomas Mann seems to have come rather 
early, and from a different angle, upon the 
concept of the psychopathological role in 
aesthetic accomplishment. “Each of Mann’s 
earlier tales deals with one of two themes: 
the artist’s painful isolation from bourgeois 
society, and the persistent function of disease 

in the work of genius. Disease also 
makes for greater sensitivity, a quality neces 
sary to the full expression of genius.” Mann 
has apparently come to regard psychoanaly 
as in a position peculiarly favorable to medi 


i 
ating between science and the irrationalism 


of the Zeitgeist 
Mann’s acceptance of psychoanalysis as an 


effective science of the 


4 parallel is drawn between 


irrational, and h 
“conservative democracy”; 1 


democracy: Nazism 
He seems also to have taken over the Colle 


belief in 


intelligence: wilfuln 


tive Unconscious, though apparently not from 
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Jungian sources. The psychoanalytic motiva- 
tions in the Joseph cycle are traced in some 
detail, and there is a concluding antithesis 
of Mann against Kafka. 


cal interest lies precisely in the antithetical 


Its chief psychologi 


effects which the same philosophical system 
produced in its impact upon two basically 
contrasting personalities. 
Anderson, 
Default,” is reviewed in like detail through 


Sherwood “Psychoanalyst by 
the succeeding chapter; it is concluded that 
he developed his themes again independently 
of Freudian influence, the parallelism being 
however so close as to have produced a con- 

This is 


of course as it should be, from the stand- 


siderable illusion of such influence. 


point of validating psychoanalytic concepts. 
The greater the extent to which valid and 
independent parallels are established with 
literature, the stronger the analytic position 
becomes; mere influence is of no significance 
in this respect. 
to D. H. 


tude towards the “secret of happiness.” A 


Anderson is also compared 
Lawrence for an id-dominated atti- 


point that this type of irrationalism appears 
to miss is that while Unconscious X ant = 
ant, Unconscions X man =schizophrene. The 
better balanced adjustment patterns (which 
the “primitive” shares with the anthropoid 
result 
mental 


or the coyote or the bee or the ant) 
not from an abdication of higher 
functions, but from a patterning built up to 
function independently of these controls. 


Waldo Frank’s 


impact is less broadly 


Freudian 
Mann’s, 
He him- 


response to the 


based than 


but it shows more critical vigor. 
self notes the parallelism of his early think- 
ing to what he found in Freud. The irra 
tionalist philosophy resembles that of Law- 
rence and Anderson, but is applied more 
specifically and penetratingly to the local 
More use of dream-symbolism is 


Frank 


inspiration 


culture 


also made by than by others who 


have drawn from Freudian 


sources. The reader is returned, satirically, 


to something like the Greenwich Village 
complex of the earlier pages, but always with 
marked distinction between Freud and the 
epigom. He did 


pigon however, sense limitations 
of Freudian doctrine for social psychology: 
“preferred a therapy which possessed greater 


.. What Frank 


educative and social value. 





does furnish is the creative means to victory 
over death—the ‘mystic x’ which Freud does 
not allow,” but Jung does; whatever, if any. 
thing, it means. 

The following chapter deals similarly but 
briefly with a number of other literary fig 
ures. Among them, Conrad Aiken invites 
comparison especially with Anderson, Lew; 
sohn with Kafka and Mann, Dylan Thoma 
with D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller with 
Frank. 


of interest in their own right, their treat 


While these additional figures are 
ment brings to the volume, as the old 
Zentralblatt used to put it, 
Gesichtspunkte.” 


“Kei ne neue 


The aim of the final chapter is a Gestalt 
ung of Freud among his “precursors.” It is 
also a skillful summing up, and one which 
the psychologist does well to read first, if 
not alone. For the book is really addressed 
not to him but to the student of literature 
though it may also edify the analyst to realize 
that if nothing to 
medicine, his role in the world of thought 


Freud had contributed 
would leave his repute but little changed. 
(Oberndorf’s remarkable study of the elder 
O. W. Holmes’ novels must have appeared 
too late for consideration here.) 

The chief precursors are Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche and Dostoevski; and their chief 
common theme (nct uncritically presented) 
is an apologia for irrationalism. So might 
Lomechusa strumosa uphold its scent-glands, 
though neither Lomechusa nor aesthetes 
would survive to an atomic age without more 
hosts to cherish 


“realistically” motivated 


them. Distinctively but quite consistently, 
the concept of science becomes in this setting 
a pejorative, derogatory one, much as “un 
to many readers of this 


One can run with the hare and 


scientific” would be 
JOURNAL. 
hunt 
analysis acquire a scientific means of escape 


The paradox results 


with the hounds; through psycho 


from other science. 
from a use of science in both descriptive 
As a descriptive term: 
where the aim is to generalize through ol 
servation, there is science (Skaggs). In this 


sense, neither portrait-painting nor bridge 


and value senses. 


a ' 
building nor clinical diagnosis, however skill 
ful, is science. Psychoanalytic teaching 1s 
science, whatever one’s opinion about how 
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d science it is. Nor again (cf. pp. 315ff.), 
‘it ever for science or reason to say we 
t. or even we should; they say simply: 
io, or else. It is no matter for surprise 
, world dominated by superior “Instincts” 
“Will.” so often finds itself in the latter 
rnative. Title, for Thomas Mann’s biog 
her: The Last Optimist. 

F. L. WELts 


Department of Hygiene 
Harvard University 


Ra Seconp CuHance. By Charles A. 
Siepmann. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1946. Pp. xiv+282. $2.50. 

R S nd Chance sets forth not a 


hat act sets 


eet of the radio industry’s efforts 
wm and entertain the American public, 
ther, a documented appraisal of where 
failed and why. Siepmann is cry 
against abuses, and, though he starts 
lume with the protestation that he will 
ik in anger, he ends midway between 
nd despair. In spite of these shortcom 
his book should be of prime interest 


svchologists. Of all social stimuli 


} & 
rding the public today, radio is per 


ortant in 
nce and its effectiveness in molding 
ons and systems of belief about the mod 
Siepmann is peculiarly sensitive 
ignificance of radio’s place by virtue 


1] 
worid. 


broad experience 1n the field here and 
d, because he is a sensitive observer, 

suse, like Gunnar Myrdal, he observes 
r problems with the fresh eye and ear of 
another national 


who was raised in 


phere. The author, < recently natural 
d American, served his apprenticeship in 
d later rose to be Director of Talks tor 


British Broad asting Corporation. 


indictment is easily enough 
narized. First off, let it be said that 
irdstick 


program output is one 


Siepmann’s 


against which he measures 


which is too 


used: is the radio industry producing 





adcasts “in the public interest, conveni 
and necessity,” to cite the words of 


Federal Communications Act of 1935? 


orth the principle that the 


vadcast waves are the public domain, that 
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a broadcaster is provisionally and temporarily 
assigned a broadcast channel therein follow 
ing his assurance that he will use it in the 
public interest, that his use of the license is 
subject to review on this basis at each re 
newal or more frequently at the discretion 
of the FCC. How, M1 
the radio been fulfilling its contract with the 


Siepmann asks, has 


public? 
Here are 


author. 


some of the facts ited by the 
Consider first some practices of net 
work broadcasting. In 1945, between 10:15 
in the 


morning and 6:00 in the evening, 


NBC emitted to its afhliates nineteen soap 
operas daily, consuming 63 per cent of its 
daylight broadcasting time. CBS is not easily 
outdone by its biggest competitor. Between 
10:00 in the morning and 3:00 in the after 
noon, Columbia piped to its afhliates seven 
daily: 84 per cent of the 


H be Mori 


son, writing in Variety (a trade 


teen such programs 
= | q } > 
broadcast time for these hours 
paper ol 
the show business which merits circulation 
among all students of mass communication) 


} 


about Miss Jean Phillips, one of the most 


successful soap-opera librettists, describes her 


terms: 


products in these 


In “Lon Woman,” a girl secretly married to 
" in accused of being a Nazi spy, has gone 
iway to na\ her baby There is also th trong 
hint of an illegitimate child in the past of a 


nother who doesn’t know the daughter she is 
visiting In “Women in White” there was an 
h mother fooled her new 
married husband into thinking it was hi: And 


about the time the serial went off the air, thi 


child w mutilated in an accident. In “Right to 
Happin 1 girl married the man her mother 
loved, and then divorced him. When he told her 

nd ind of past, she | d him, went 
to pri for mi i gave birth to a baby 


It happens that the most comprehensive 


h paper yet prepared on the audience 


al 


resear( 
rt se ap 


functions these programs serve (a 


operas and the unhealthy fantasy 
paper 


Herta Herzog) appeared in a 


written 
volume entitled Radio Research 1942-43 
edited by Paul Lazarsfeld and Frank Stan 


ton. two of the most distinguished researchers 
in radio. It also happens that Frank Stanton 


is President of the Columbia Broadcasting 


System. which devotes, as we have said, 84 
per cent of the time between 10:00 A.M. and 
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3:00 P.M. to soap operas. It is somewhat 


puzzling to know (though Mr. Siepmann 
does not raise the point) how Dr. Stanton, 
a well-trained psychologist, justifies his net- 
work’s soap-opera practices. 

The 


author subscribes to the view that, given a 


Then the matter of commercialism. 


more highly developed sense of 


he part of the radio industry and 


responsi- 
bility on t 
program sponsors, commercially sponsored 
radio is the best system for America. Nobody 
not try to, 


that radio has provided news broadcasts and 


can deny, and the author does 
news interpretation during the past few years 
seldom attained in 
But there 
are other responsibilities which have not been 


at a level of excellence 


any medium of communication. 


met; and some of these Mr. Siepmann traces 
One 
is the dwindling place of sustaining pro- 
the 
balance to educational and cultural matters. 


to the vicious cycle of commercialism. 


grams devoted in interest of program 
Such programs find it hard to build an audi 
ence, so frequently are they shifted in hour 
as a result of demands by newly sponsored 


And, 


moreover, when sustainers are piped to affili- 


programs which are given priority. 


ate stations, they are frequently refused. 


Sustaining programs mean no revenue for 
the station, unlike commercially sponsored 
network shows. So the local station resorts 
to records, interrupted every few minutes 
by a commercial plug, handsomely paid for 
by a local advertiser. 

It has, in consequence, become increasingly 
profitable (the earnings of the radio indus- 
try annually before taxes has passed the level 
of 100 per cent on investment) for the local 
station manager to convert his transmitter 
into a relay sation for (a) sponsored network 
Lured away 


broadcasts or (4) recordings. 


by easy profit, stations have ceased to serve 


the interests of the communities in which 


Local talent, either in per- 
In April, 


they are located. 
forming or writing, is not used. 
1944, “the average local station employed less 
than one-third of a full-time musician, and 
One 


human 


less than one-sixth of a full-time actor. 


wonders what these dismembered 
entities produced.’ 
Nor have stations been taking a truly par- 


ticipating part in the life of the community. 
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sold—often too 


Their time is 


disengage it for community services. N 


profitably 


programs of local origin (and here again it 
the easy way) consist of a scissor-and-past 
job on UP and AP tickers, with the barest 
minimum of local news. Live broadcasts of 
local events are not being carried; local com 
mentators talking about the problems of the 


community are a rarity. Like so many local 
newspapers which are abdicating their edi 
torial functions in favor of nationally syndi 
the local 


abdicating to the networks. 


cated columnists, stations are 

Though Siepmann’s own analysis of sey 
eral case studies indicates that present pra 
tice finds its roots not in the hearts of local 
owners but in the nature of the competition 
involved in running a station under present 
economic conditions, yet he finds it hard to 
that fact, 
account with high-sounding slaps at individ 


accept frequently marring his 


ual owners and operators. Because the busi 
nessman in our system must make profits up 
to the limit, only self-regulation or federal 
regulation seems able to save him from him 
self. 
working. The National Association of Broad 


Neither, the author admits, seems to be 


casters has a code, one which is played fast 
and loose and which is anything but broad 
The FCC, sup 
posed to grant and re-grant licenses on the 


enough to turn the trick. 


demonstrated proof by the broadcaster that 
he is serving local interest, has failed abys 
mally—in sp*te of the fact that radio execu 
like to the 


a dictatorial In the period fr 


tives describe Commission as 
power. 
1934-42, the FCC revoked two licenses, failed 
to renew thirteen. There are nearly a thou 
sand stations in the United States. 

And what of the networks? The author 
makes the claim that they too have abdicated 

to the program and advertising agencies, 
the The 
these: drugs, toiletries, and food account for 


This 
Four individual com 


and thus to sponsors. facts are 
half the sponsored programs on the air. 
is not inherently bad. 
panies sponsor 36 per cent of Columbia's 
time. Again not inherently bad. Four adver 
tising agencies handle 36 per cent of the 
All taken together, 
7 1eS¢ 


interests are dedicated to the task of selling 


business going to CBS. 
this represents considerable pressure. 








tably 
\ 
gain 
nd-pa 
irest 
cast [ 
al co 


tential customers As the Presi 


Tol 
» the right to spend the stock 


American acco Company put 


t have 
oney just to entertain the public.” 
in consequence, the great majority 
red time 1s devoted to reaching as 
audience as possible through the 
at formulas Never 


y, don’t experiment 


offend, avoid 


with formulae 


uy local y not work, don’t be “long-haired.” 
cir e& ’ sequen the advertising-pr 
syndi g agencies turn out a drearily homo 
ns are array of shows Listening groups 
' special programs fitting their own 
Of se\ rests are not served: farmers, 
it prac music lovers, those seeking 
of local il stimulation. They do not loom 
petition 9 yuugh in market analyses. 
present O could go on presenting the author’s 
ard to gnant point of view, especially as it con 
1g his ws reporting and analysis. it is a 
ndivid hich easily evokes the sympathies of 
¢ busi who have been exposed to that over 
fits uP ( of singing commercials and other clap 
federal now current on the American air. But 
n him too easy What can be done about 
b 80 be Here Siepmann’s book provides little of 
Broad portance. The “second chance” for radio, 
od fast ding to the author, is the coming age 
broad f FM broadcasting with the possibilities it 
sup i for an additional 3500 to sooo broad 
mm the nnel Mr. Siepmann, whose quota 
r that indicate that he has more than a 
abys cquaintance with the Scriptures, 
execu to have forgotten the Parable of the 
on as t For unto everyone that hath shall 
ir en, and he shall have abundance: but 
failed him who hath not shall be taken away 
tho hat which he hath.” Is there reason 
1¢ that with the addition of even a 
uthor thousand stations, operating in the same 
icated 1tMosy] here as the nearly one thou 
saan id now existing, anything drastic will 
7 8 n? All other things being equal, the 
= sts now controlling radio will continue 
Phis itrol it. They have the capital to do so. 
— What guarantee that the FCC will play a 
nbia ier role in view of our postwar orgy 
aver lemobilizing government controls? 
Fre I | coy suggests eng devices 
gh which radio might realize its second 
hes nce; although they are brave suggestions, 
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It is at this point 


they are also ineflective. 
econom rorces 


He calls 


critics 


that his 


shows 


appreciation of 


itself at weakest for 


lopment of 


its 


the deve radio criticism by 


radio con 
The 
make broadcasting a 


the li 


idle a 1s 


and by magazines representing 


sumers aim, certainly laudable, is to 
with 
The 
dif 


ficult if not impossible to run such maga 


two-way process, 


stener as both giver and receiver. 


excellent save that it would be 


those 


zines independently of interests con 
trolling radio. In addition, it is not alto 
gether clear what motive on the part of 
listeners could be tapped. The fact of the 
matter is that most listeners don’t care and 
probably won’t until, somehow, their radio 
listening aspirations are raised, their tastes 
harpened. Again as far as critics are con 


cerned, here too one needs a more demand 


ing audience before they could become 


efte 


tennis 


On those who have never seen real 
John Tunis or 
Another of Siep 
listener 


tive. 
played, criticism by 
Alison Danzig is wasted. 
mann’s suggestions, the creation of 
voice to 
Most 
much can 


likely 


about banding to 


consumer’s 
rock 


how 


the 
the 


councils to bring 


radio, founders on same 


Americans do not yet know 


be expected from radio and are not 


to wax very enthusiast 


gether in councils. 


The best suggestion by all odds is for 


the 
creation of a national center for the produc 
tion of shows to be sold on platters to local 
stations, programs which would tap the best 
we have in musical talent and literary ability 


and have as their aim the building of better 


taste. If local stations could put on such 
programs with local advertising sponsorship, 
the public would soon learn just what it is 
they can and should be getting, and iocal 


stations would be none the poorer for it 
Siepmann has come to grips with the real 


l,! 
proviem, 


keeping radio both profitable and 


the interest. Unfortunately, 


both for the radio industry and for his book, 


far when describing 
l 
when he 


within public 


the author does better 


the situation than is telling what 


should pe 


basic in 


done about it. The problem is 
in radio, but 


How to 


our society not only 


in all media of communication: 
serve the public, locally and nationally, with 


out either being forced to take the path of 
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public ownership (as in the case of BBC) 
or commercial abuse (as is now evident in 
some of the broadcast practices in America). 
The crisis of democracy in the postwar period 
is made of just such stuff. Not only is it 
radio’s second chance, but democracy’s second 
chance. 
setting mars Mr. Siepmann’s otherwise excel 


A failure to appreciate this broader 


lent and courageous book. 
Jerome S. BRUNER 


Harvard University 


By Max Wertheimer. 
Harper & 


$3.00. 


This posthumous work of Wertheimer is 


PropuctTive THINKING. 
New York and 


Brothers, 


London: 
1945. Pp. xit224. 
an outgrowth of years of thinking, experi- 
menting, and teaching, and bears a distinct 
imprint of his attitude as a teacher: it seeks 
to awaken the reader to the issues involved, 
and to transmute him from a passive recipi- 
ent to a participant in the author’s pursuit. 
The editors of 
preserving, through the necessary linguistic 


the book deserve credit for 


revisions, Wertheimer’s vigorous 
The book is written in a nontechnicai, 


often conversational language, and is directed 


personal, 
style. 


not only to psychologists, but to anyone who 
has a theoretical or practical interest in the 
problem of thinking. 

The central problem of the book is the 
nature of productive thinking, or thinking 
that “really forges ahead,” be it in the pur- 
suit of scientific and theoretical objectives, 
or in the solution of simple, everyday prob- 
lems. The older approaches of logic and 
psychology, the author feels, in spite of their 
intensive preoccupation with the problem of 
thought and of the important contributions 
they made to its understanding and control, 
havt not been able to grasp its essence with 
Some of the most 
important thought have 
eluded the students, and, as a result, they 


their conceptual tools. 
characteristics of 


have failed to describe and define adequately 
the difference between the genuinely pro- 
ductive, clear, thinking, and _ the 
thought processes that, even when they lead 
to correct solutions, fall short of being real 
Commoa sense, unhampered 


“fine” 


live thought. 
by theoretical preconceptions, is more readily 


aware of the difference. 
fore, 


Bringing the neg 


lected issues to the Wertheimer sets 


himself the task of demonstrating this basic 
productive and 


difference between 


thinking, of pointing out methods appro. 


sterile 


priate to the investigation of questions to 


which this difference gives rise, and of giy 
ing the Gesta]t interpretation of thinking. 
task, not 


systematic and complete report of his experi 


He carries out this through a 
mental investigations, but through an inten 
sive analysis of a number of examples of 
“ugly” thinking. The examples 
Wertheimer’s own 


good and 
are taken 
ments with children and with adults, from 


from experi 


observations in schools, from introspections 
about problem-solving, and from discussions 
with outstanding thinkers. They are inter 
mingled with fictitious examples intended to 
sharpen the points. In each chapter the solu 
tions of one particular problem, or group 
of problems, are analyzed. The majority of 
these problems concerns simpie mathematical 
theorems which Wertheimer presented for 
proof to children and adults, in numerous 
variations; a few pertain to grasping or soly 
ing of social situations. The last three chap 
ters give the description of longer chains of 
based on intro- 


thought; one of them is 


spective evidence; another reconstructs, with 


elegant simplicity, the development of 
thought presumably underlying Galileo's 
discovery; the last chapter gives an account, 
based on several discussions with Einstein 


and simplified for the layman, of the prog 
ress of thinking that led to the theory of 
relativity. In spite of occasional repetitive 
ness, the problems and their solutions hold 
the reader’s attention and provide a _ basis 
author’s formulations are 


from which the 


developed in a concrete and convincing 


fashion. As the various solutions of one 
problem after another unfold and are ana 
lyzed, they serve to fill with palpable mean 
ing Wertheimer’s final formulations on the 
nature of productive thinking. 

Compared with instances of “blind,” stere 


solutions of problems, 


otyped, “external” 
which Wertheimer found are only too fre 
quently taught and practiced in schools, the 
genuine, “sensible” solutions are based on 


viewing the problem situation in terms of its 
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ntrinsic structural interrelationships. Thus, 
if the problem consists in evolving a method 


for determining the area of a given geo 
metrical figure, or the sum of a particular 
number series, the thinker attempts to grasp 
the relationship that he feels must exist be 
tween the particular shape of the figure and 
its area, or between the principle of progres 
sion of the series and the sum of its members. 
This structural analysis of the situation “from 
ove,” 2.¢., in relation to the given problem, 
‘sults in a selective emergence of those 
haracteristics and relationships of its parts, 
which are relevant, “functional” with regard 
to the requirements of the task. Following 
the lead of the structural features and pro 
eeding in accordance with them, the thinker 
then restructures the situation. The restruc 
turization takes place through the processes 
of segregaion and regrouping of the parts, 
results 


that 


and re-centering of the whole, and 


in a new view of the situation—one 


ontains an answer to the question asked. 
A very productive and essential phase of 
this process is the locating of gaps, trouble 
regions, disturbances, which stand in the way 


be achieved. 


of the structure to Thus chil 
dren, in struggling with the problem posed 
by the area of a parallelogram may first have 
the feeling that the figure is “not good” at 
the ends, while the central part could be 
viewed as a rectangle, and measured as such. 
Further occupation with these trouble regions 
leads to the discovery that the two end tri 
angles can be fitted together and made into 
1 rectangle, and with this the problem is 
solved. 

This continuous process of “genuine think 
ing” in which all successive steps are 
tructurally connected with each other, is 
ontrasted with the piecemeal, external, 

echanical solutions which are blind to the 
intrinsic relationships and are psychologically 
Many of the 


roofs of the mathematical theorems taught 


nonproductive. customary 
in school merely demonstrate a sequence of 


apparently unrelated operations and _ thus 
foster this kind of meaningless thinking in 
the pupils. The operations, in such proofs, 
are correct applications of known theorems, 
axioms, and definitions, and their results are 


logically binding. Yet the procedure is blind, 


because the relation of the steps to the prob 


lem and to each other is not made clear: 


the insight into the structural fitting of means 
Consequently, the 
“a trick,” and the 
formula evolved, instead of being filled with 


and end is missing. 


achieved solution remains 


meaning, as it is when its terms come to 


stand for structurally connected features of 


the situation, remains psychologically empty 


and arbitrary. If the formally correct use of 


deductive method does not by itself make 
though meaningful, neither does induction 
and the “blind” empirical proof Even 
though proofs of this type may often be 


valid and useful, blind empiricism is 


to pitfalls which Wertheimer 


open 


demonstrates 


in several examples. He grants that, by 
necessity, modern science often starts with 
induction, but it does not stop with it—it 


aims to obtain a comprehensive structural 
field, 


greatest 


view of its and only in this way 


achieves its theoretical advances. 
Structural thinking is active not only in find 
to externally 


ing answers posed, clearly de 


fined questions: even more important is its 
function in formulating the right questions, 
in seeing problems where to a superficial 


view none seem to exist. In this process 


discovery ot inconsistencies, 
Thus 
Einstein’s feeling that the inner relationship 


that 


also the gaps, 


and unclarities plays a major part. 


between the measurement of time and 


of movement was not completely transparent 


and should not be taken for granted was 


of crucial significance for his ensuing think 


ing which revolutionized physics. Once the 


process of reorganization of the existing 


knowledge is set into motion by the realiza 


tion of such inconsistencies it proceeds 


through its various phases until a_ better 


Gestalt is finally reached. 
In the light of the Gestalt interpretation 
of thinking, the formed for the 


description of thinking by the traditional 


concepts 


approaches of logic and psychology appear, 
if not incorrect, at least insufficient and am 
biguous. Comparison, analysis, abstraction, 
formation of class concepts, may be applied 
to purely random unessential features and 
remain sterile, in spite of their formal cor- 
rectness, or they may be sensible steps within 


a structural reorganization; the same holds 
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true for the inductive procedures of fact- 
gathering, generalization and experimenta- 
tion. Similarly, “trial and error” may mean 
a heedless succession of blind proceedings, 
devoid of direction, or it mean the 


structural testing of some sensible hypothesis. 


may 


Of particular interest is the application of 
this differentiation to the concept of transfer. 
A procedure learned in the solving of a par- 
ticular problem may be applied to a novel 
situation purely mechanically, without regard 
for its structural features. In such a case the 
fact of transfer is merely a proof that the 
procedure itself had not been structurally 
taught and understood, as with children who 
perform with ease the arithmetical opera- 
tions but are to decide which one 
they should apply in a given problem-situa- 
tion. On the other hand, if a method had 
been structurally understood, it will be ap- 


unable 


plied with discrimination based not on 
superficial, but on the pertinent similarities 
and differences of the two problem-situations. 
Wertheimer developed a method for testing 
the degree of constructive understanding of 
a procedure through its blind or reasonable 
transfer to problems other than the original 
one on which it has been demonstrated. This 
method, which also makes it possible to deter 
mine which features of the original demon- 
stration and of the subsequent problems 
enhance or hinder the development of genu- 
ine understanding, opens important vistas for 
future experimentation. 

In considering the relationship between 
productive thinking and “blind” operations, 
Wertheimer feels that all attempts to under- 
stand the former in terms of the latter are 
doomed to failure. On the other hand, since 
hardly any thinking is completely devoid of 
structural features, the “blind,” senseless pro- 
cedures may be considered as the limiting 
case of structural thinking. This re-centering 
of the conception of the whole range of 
thinking in terms of “good thinking” is 
based not only on the logic of the Gestalt 
approach, but also on Wertheimer’s convic- 
tion that the desire for structural clarity, 
surveyability, truth is a strong drive of 
human beings. “To live in a fog, in an 
unsurveyable manifold of factors and forces 
that prevent a clear decision as to action... 


is for many people an unbearable state of 
affairs.” Even narrow personal interests 
can be renounced, or rather modified throug} 
reinterpretation within a new and wider con 
text, if the restructured picture of the situa 
tion is felt by the person to be a more 
adequate one, to go to the core of the 
problem. Herein lies the hope of democracy 
for the settling if social issues. Blind, limited 
thinking, no matter how prevalent, is not 
the predestined fate of humanity. 
posed on a person from outside: by the 


It is im 


senseless tasks, by mechanical drill, by pres 
sures that induce attitudes of dependence, 
timidity and insincerity which prevent one 
from facing each situation on its own mrrits 
This valuative emphasis on clarity and objec 
tivity of thinking is a reflection of the ethical 
spirit which marked Wertheimer’s own think 
ing and teaching. 

The book is programmatic in its nature— 
the author meant it as a prolegomenon to 
two volumes which he planned to write— 
and it may give the reader the impression 
that the application of Gestalt principles to 
a detailed investigation of thinking has hardly 
begun. Actually, the very ideas presented 
in the book, which have been for many years 
taught by the author, have already given rise 
to several experimental investigations by his 
pupils and colleagues. Some of these studies 
contain more detailed data on how thinking 
proceeds in varied situations than can be 
found in Wertheimer’s book. Though 
utilizing some of this material for exemplifi 
cation, he refrains from a discussion of the 
already available specific results. The book 
is meant neither as a survey of literature 
nor as a systematic presentation of a thor- 
oughly explored field, and an inclusion of 
detail would detract from the clarity of the 
main lines of the problem. 

Probably the same considerations kept the 
author from comparing his conception ex 
plicitly with some of the recent develop 
ments in logic and psychology with which 
it is at variance. One misses particularly 
a reference to the genetically and _biologi- 
cally oriented theories of thinking, theories 
based on investigations of children, of primi- 
tive people, and of cases of brain pathology. 
Wertheimer himself contributed to the study 
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primitive thinking processes through his 
article on numerical thinking of primitive 
people. Yet the fact that instances of “good” 
ructural thinking are found on all develop 
mental levels apparently outweighs for him 


’ 
St 


the significance of any progressive develop- 
mental changes. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that he omits to outline his position 


with regard te theories based on the idea 
f levels of mental activity, such as the com 
prehensive conception of Goldstein. A com 
parison of the latter with Wertheimer’s own 
approach would be particularly appropriate, 
be -ause both formulations arose within the 
holistic conceptual framework. 

Another type of material the omission of 
which one regrets is the material found in 
the descriptions of the processes of psycho- 
therapy. The concepts of regrouping and 
recentering could be profitably applied to 
the understanding of the personality reor 
ganization, particularly with reference to 
the achieving of self-insight by the patients 
Detailed reports of actual courses of psycho 
therapies might also yield productive mate 
rial for a study of conditions that hamper 
and facilitate structural insight and construc- 
tive solution of 
detailed 


available. 


problems. Unfortunately 


such reports are not yet widely 

Wertheimer’s book is not merely a 
tribution to the study of thinking: it is also 
a vigorous reassertion of the Gestalt approach 
t 


con- 


One of the reasons given by 
that 
the Gestalt view is only superficially known. 


» problems. 
the author for writing the book, is 
This is certainly true, and not only with 
regard to the conception of thinking: mis- 
interpretation of the basic Gestalt concepts 
is widespread. One of the most conspicuous 
misunderstanding concerns the term “whole.” 
The concept of “personality as a whole,” for 
example, is opposed by some, because they 
feel that it implies a vague characterization, 
perhaps by subsumption under a type, per- 
mitting neither of an exact description, nor 
of a detailed comparison of persons. Others 
accept the concept enthusiastically, for exactly 
the opposite reason—namely, because they 
feel that it guarantees the inclusion of 
“everything” in the Wert- 
} 


heimer’s analysis of problem-solving demon- 


description. 


strates once again that the Gestalt approach 
does not neglect the parts of a whole: in- 
stead of viewing them as unrelated elements 
in an aggregate it considers them properly 
as parts, 1.¢., as deriving function and mean 
ing from their position in a structured whole. 
By bringing to the fore, in a vivid, nontech 
nical fashion, the problems and concepts or 
organization, Wertheimer’s book fills a gap 
in psychological literature; it may be ex 
pected to contribute to a wider knowledge 
and a better understanding of the principles 


of Gestalt. ' 
EuGENIA HANFMANN 


Mt. Holyoke College 


Edited 
Stanford Univer 


MENTAL Disorpers IN Later LIFE. 
by Oscar J. Kaplan. 
sity, Calif.: Stanford 
1945. Pp. vit436. 


This volume, consisting of seventeen papers 


University Press, 


on the types of mental disorder occurring in 
middle life 
aspects of the general problem, is an authori- 


and old age and on various 
tative exposition of the present status of our 
understanding of this field of medical and 
psychological interest. The contributions of 
the various authors (eight psychiatrists, four 
psychologists, two neuropathologists, one in- 
ternist, one sociologist, and one statistician) 
are without exception of excellent quality 
and are generally lucid, insightful, and pro- 
vocative to a degree not found in the usual 
anthology. 

The papers which the present reviewer 
found especially interesting were the follow- 
ing: (1) Nathan W. Shock’s discussion of 
the role of physiological factors in the eti 
ology of mental disorders in later life in 
which the biochemical, metabolic, digestive, 
excretory, reproductive, and sensorimotor 
changes occurring with age are detailed and 
Cannon’s concept of homeostasis employed 
as a framework for the interpretation of most 
of these changes as reductions “in the homeo 
static capacities of the organism”; (2) the 
resumé of Harold E. Oscar J. 


Kaplan of the changes in mental ability and 


Jones and 
personality with age; (3) Norman Cameron’s 
description of the neuroses of jater maturity, 
including a brief discussion of the respective 
roles of the psychiatrist and the psychologist 
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in the management of such cases; (4) Bela 
Mittelmann’s paper on psychotherapeutic re- 
sults with older individuals in which the 
value of formal psychoanalytic treatment for 
certain types of patients is discussed; (5) 
David Rothschild’s incisive review of the 
senile psychoses and psychoses with cerebral 
arteriosclerosis in which he points out that 
no reliable correlation between the severity 
of the clinical picture and the extent of the 
neuropathologic process is demonstrable and 
that the observed organic cerebral changes 
“are but one element in the total picture 
and that factors of a more personal nature 
Rothschild 


warns against the prevalent tendency to re- 


are of etiologic importance.” 
gard these patients solely as “passive carriers 
of a morbid anatomic process” and stresses 
the importance of a thorough consideration 
of the personal and adjustmental factors in 
The importance of 
purely psychological factors in the etiology 
of these “organic” disorders is not well un- 
it should be determined that 
such factors as insecurity and conflict play 


each individual case. 


derstood. If 


an important role in the incidence of these 


diseases (as may well be the case, since 


these diseases are reactions to 
cerebral anatomic changes, not the anatomic 
start toward a real 


preventive program with respect to these dis- 


organismic 
changes themselves) a 
orders will have been achieved. 


Jervis and Eugene Davidoff 
write informatively concerning the presenile 


George A. 


dementias and the involutional psychoses. 
L. Erwin Wexberg and G. Wiltse Robinson 
contribute interesting papers on the role of 
nutritional factors in the etiology of some 
of the mental disorders of later life. Eugenia 
Hanfmann and Oscar J. Kaplan write about 
the fate of psychotic and subnormal indi- 
viduals who have been institutionalized for 
many The sociological aspects of 
mental disorder are thoughtfully discussed 
by Warren H. Dunham, and a statistical 
analysis is presented by Horatio M. Pollack. 
Fred V. Rockwell treats the problem of 
psychotherapy with the older individual. 
General discussions are provided by Karl 
Bowman, Nolan D. C. Lewis, and Edward 
J. Stieglitz. 

The volume will prove to be of decided 


years. 








interest and value to both the physician and 
the psychologist. It will give the physician 
an excellent picture of the results of psy. 
chological study of the field and _ thus 
enhance his awareness of the investigative 
and counseling-guidance role the psychologist 
is prepared to assume. It will provide the 
psychologist with a resumé of the best 
thinking on aspects of 
the problem of mental disorders in later 


medical various 
life and thus provide him with a suitable 
framework in which he can make his par. 
ticular contribution. 

Professor Kaplan is to be congratulated on 
his achievement. He has succeeded in per 
svading the right people to engage in a 
cooperative venture resulting in an impor. 
tant and definitive exposition which will be 
of great value to interested workers for 
many years to come. 

Artuur L. Benton 


City College of New York 
A Soctat-Psycno- 


Tue Propre oF ALtor. 


LocicaL Strupy oF AN East _ Inp1an 
IsLtanp. By Cora Du Bois, with analyses 
by Abram Kardiner and Emil Ober. 
holzer. Minneapolis: University of 


Minnesota Press, 1944. Pp. xvit654, 
plates, diagrams, map, index. 


A review of The People of Alor, if it is 
to remain within the customary limits of a 
book review, must define its own scope care- 
fully. It cannot aim at summarizing the 
contents of a big book, brimming over with 
facts, systematic interpretations, and concepts. 
It cannot make an issue of minor disagree- 
ments on matters of interpretation, since the 
whole argument must always involve the 
entire range of data. I propose to devote 
my review to an evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of the book under study for the 


advancement of the science of man and 
society. 
Dr. Du Bois’ book is almost certain to 


become a classic. Like all classics, it will 
be overvalued for a decade, then will be 
criticized for not having anticipated methods 
invented five years after it was written, or 
for not having used techniques and inter- 
pretations already known at the time it was 
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but whose ultimate significance did 


come obvious until later on, and, 
it will become a living force, buried 
sight like foundation-stones, but active 
the less. It is certainly a_ historical 
ark in the progress of the science of 

man 
| do not propose to ask Dr. Du Bois why 
hasn’t done what she had no intention 
or chance of doing—use doll-play, the Yale 
ning Theory, the Thematic Appercep- 
n Test or Time Magazine's Current Events 
Test. I cannot see much profit in asking 
why certain concepts of Rdoheim, Horney, 
Fromm, Kluckhohn, Mowrer, etc., have not 
een used. In other words, I am not inter- 
ested in pointing out the differences between 
Dr. Du Bois and Leonardo da Vinci turned 


Superman. Time spent in the field is always 


far too limited, and the powers of every 
human being are likewise finite. It is pos- 
sible that the reviewer might have gone 
about it somewhat differently. It is not, 


however, I submit, the purpose of any review 
to inquire why the author is not the reviewer. 
that 
inti- 


It has been known for some time 


most parts of culture are 


any given 
mately connected, although there always are 
loose ends that dangle and do not seem to 
fit in anywhere, and yet, by their 
autonomy, continue to exert a stimulating 
or disruptive influence upon the rest of the 
In turn, the proof that there exists 


of a 


very 


culture. 
an interaction between two segments 
culture does not mean that said interaction 
is necessarily supportive, or functionally ad- 
vantageous, to the culture as a whole or to 
the interacting segments themselves. Grind- 
ing and clashing gears do not interact and 
do impinge upon each other—to little advan- 
tage to the gears or to the car itself. The 
inadequate recognition given to this phase 
of social process is perhaps one of the penal- 


ties which we pay for the invaluable 
insights which the so-called functionalist 
approach has opened up for us. It is 


possible that the present book has not taken 
sufficient cognizance of the existence, in 
Alorese society as elsewhere, of loose ends, 
ill-articulated and ill-meshing segments, and 
outright extraneous and nonfunctional cul- 
that in 


tural trimmings. It is conceivable 
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trying to interpret conscientiously the devious 


ways in which segments of culture may 
interact, the author—like most of us—has 
yielded to a certain extent to the “strain 


toward consistency.” The use of dynamic 
interpretative systems increases this tempta- 
tion and permits us to satisfy it. Yet dynamic 
useful 


our most 


tools—it is a 


systems are, and remain, 


and rose, whose 


inescapable thorns are the temptations of 


pow erful 


overconsistency. 

The above paragraph can be repeated word 
for word with regard to personality, pro- 
vided we replace “culture” or “society” with 
“personality” and “segments of culture” with 
“segments of personality.” 

In this sense, the present work—like most 
contemporary works in anthropology, soci- 
and psychology—represents a reaction 

cultural “faculty- 
It is a healthy reaction, and 
much to the than culture-trait 


mongering and personality-trait accountancy. 


olog: a 


against atomism and 
psychology.” 
closer truth 
Yet it remains desirable to revive once more 


the science of social statics, which is im- 
possible without a reasonably complete cata- 
loguing of all parts of culture. The People 
of Alor is not a full-fledged ethnography of 
the Alorese and it is likely that Dr. Du Bois 
will decide in due time to publish the rest 
of her data bearing on Alor. The present 
work presents Alorese culture mostly insofar 
as it affects the individual and the life-cycle 
—in brief, the title of the book is rigorously 
well selected. 

The author used the following techniques: 
autobiography, case-history method, record- 
ing of dreams without a complete psycho- 
analysis of the subjects, the Rorschach tech- 
nique, word association tests, the Porteous 
maze test, and children’s drawings. Why 
she did not use other tests as well is the 
author’s business, not the reviewer's, and it 
must be stated emphatically that Dr. Du 
Bois’ competent and 
intelligently imaginative. The interpretation 
was done mostly by Dr. Abram Kardiner, 
in regard to the overall picture, whereas the 
Rorschach interpretations were done by Dr. 
Emil Oberholzer. The central theme of the 
book as a whole, and of the interpretative 
sections in particular, is the Kardiner-Linton 


use of these tests is 








concept of the basic personality. To say that 
the author and the co-interpreters have done 
a first-rate job is something of an under 
statement. The People of Alor is as satisfy 
ing a piece of work as the reviewer has 
ever come across. It establishes a rich and 
convincingly documented nexus between the 
structure and dynamics of Alorese society 
and culture, on the one hand, and Alorese 
other. The “strain 
toward consistency” is, of course, there. Let 


personality, on the 


this be noted and filed for future reference— 
not becloud the real issue: The 
People of Alor is a marvellously done job 


and let it 


and destined to be a classic—a living and 
dynamic force in the progress of science. It 
is probably the single most important piece 
of empirical work done to date in the field 
of culture and personality studies, and has 
a broad theoretical sweep as well. It is not, 
perhaps, entirely out of place to conclude 
this review with a query of a more general 
order. The psychological strains of Alorese 
culture are revealed with great forcefulness 
to the reader. Recent studies in culture and 
personality from all over the world have 
that the old about the strains 
and stresses of modern life is completely 


shown saw 
invalid, since apparently there is quite as 
much wretchedness in Alor as in New York, 
among the Omaha as in Paris—and Fromm’s 
“Escape from Freedom” in 
can perhaps be duplicated by some “Escape 


modern man 


from Constraint” in medieval Europe—or 
an escape from some other situation in 
Alaska or in South Africa. Yet cultures, 


unsatisfactory as they are, if our authors are 
well informed, are clung to by their bearers, 
habit-systems are ferociously defended, rou- 
tine is deified everywhere and the process 
of culture-growth and culture-change is truly 
a matter of blood and sweat and tears, all 
over the world. 

The question arises: Have we, in some 
manner, failed to place sufficient emphasis 
upon the power of inertia, have we failed 
to subject it to a sufficiently searching analysis 
—or have we overestimated the strains of 
social life—perhaps through a relative mis- 
understanding of human nature? The second 
alternative stands in need of some comment. 


I do not mean to imply that Du Bois and 
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Kardiner simply say that THEY would be 
unhappy in Alor, or that Fortune and Mead 
assert that life among the Omaha would be 
very painful to an American. I do not 
impute to any of the modern students of 
culture and personality the cultural ethno. 
centrism rightly imputed to Freud by some 
I feel that if human nature is truly as modern 
best and least ethnocentric 
describes it—then why isn’t the great major 
ity of mankind psychotic? 


science at its 


The question is 
justified and must be answered—in one of 
It might be asserted that the 
majority of men is, in fact, near-psychotic, 
The that 
conception of human nature is somewhat in 


two ways. 


second alternative is our present 


adequate. Or, perhaps, the answer may 


consist of some combination of these two 


alternatives. 1 suggest that the single most 
important task confronting us in the study 
of man today is an answer to this query. 
The People of Alor is a significant departure 
in that direction—and that alone insures its 
place in the history of our science. 
Gerorce Devereux 
Musée de Il’Homme 
Paris 
Tue Erernat Ones OF THE Dream. By 
Géza Roéheim. New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. Pp. xiiit27 


As befits its title, this is a difficult book 
to understand. It is not a piece of psycho 
analytic anthropology in line with the recent 
trend toward integrating disciplines. Virtu- 
ally nothing is said of culture patterns, basic 
character structure, or the socialization 
process. This work is a psychoanalytic in- 
terpretation of Australian myths and ritual 
by one who has personally observed certain 
and ceremonies, and 
aboriginal myths through his own inform 
ants. Thus some field work lies back of this 
monograph, which is introduced as a fresh 
approach to Australian totemism, a topic 
on which Réheim first wrote in 1925. The 
of the work 


rites learned some 


author also makes extensive use 
of other investigators of Australian natives 

An initial postulate is made that regards 
myths and rites as emanations from the un 


conscious. Then, for an hypothesis deriving 
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ritual from the dream is substituted the idea 
t ritual and myth are more closely related 
This is supposed better to 


to daydreams. 
‘count for the conventionalized aspects of 
these phenomena. But finally a “working 


that dream and daydream are 


imixed in the elaboration of myths and 


ada 


rites is settled upon. 


hypothesis” 


ih 


Somebody in the past with an urge to com- 
municate, first told a day-dream, probably inter- 
woven with real dream clements. Generations 
ye been reelaborating this story in fantasy, and 
nerations have been rehistorizing (in rites and 
fantasy products in actual 


these 


7) 


remonies) 


practice. (p 


From this construction of the basic related- 
ness of ritual and dream Réheim takes war- 
rant for interpreting myths and rites as psy- 
choanalysts interpret dreams and daydreams. 
For the manifest content of the dream sub- 

ite the observed rites or myths; then pre 
sume disguises via the familiar mechanisms 
of symbolic misrepresentation: disregard for 
gic and time, displacement, condensation, 


rdetermination, transformation into the 


pposite. Finally, give to the whole the 
artistry of second elaboration, find a daringly 
intuitive psychoanalyst, and you have re- 
vealed the eternal ones of the dream. 

The basic themes found to underlie these 
rituals and myths, whose telling and inter- 
pretation constitute this volume, relate to the 
traumata of separation from the mother, 
castration, aging with dread lest the young 
preempt ones libidinal rights, a male trauma 


stemming from a sensed exclusion or feel- 


ing of insufficient participation in the elabora- 
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tion of offspring, and a trauma over food 
sources. There are others, and all are frac 
tioned and scrambled throughout numerous 
rites, rites of and myths 


initiation passage 


about origins and destiny. Myths and rites 
spring from these traumata that are orally 
abreacted in myths or ritualistically drama 
Their aim is wish-fulfillment 
the 


simply repetition compulsion as in the night 


tized in rites. 


and anxiety reduction as in dream ot 


mare. Mostly they seem like nightmares. 

The author remarks upon the narcissistic 
gain inherent in ritual which requires self 
adornment, manipulation and display that 
sometimes reach extraordinary proportions. 

One sorry feature of the work is its failure 
to give the reader an intelligible English 
version of the myths. Since the native ver- 
sion is inscribed, one would gladly pardon 
the author for such liberties with the text 
as would provide a coherent English version 
of each myth. An interesting feature is the 
inclusion of the dreams and free associations 
of two adult participants in an initiation 
ceremony on the day following this rite 
Also there are four pages of interesting photo 
graphs, an elaborate table of contents and 
an incomplete index. 

It would be Lloyd 
Warner’s reactions to Réheim’s interpreta 


instructive to learn 
tions of myths and rites which both, as field 
workers in the same culture area, have inter 
preted—Warner in terms of social organiza 
tion and seasonal cycles with adaptative func 
tion as their core, Réheim in terms of the 
unconscious. 

JoHN ARSENIAN 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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